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Preface 


This BOOK DEALS WITH Sovict attitudes to general issues of Soviet 
life, I should say it was concerned with Soviet ideologies, were that 
term not exposed to very current inisundetstandings The social 
relationships prevailing n every society arc eicplainetl by groups whose 
professional function is to give such explanations The political propa- 
gandist 13 one of a kind with artist, sociologist, priest, lawyer, etc , etc 
To be sure, the picture they present of the basic assumptions of the 
society in which they hve may be distorted by the need Ibr self-assertion 
common to all social systems It is possible to eliminate that dement 
if the ideological statements, m the current sense of the word, are 
checked by those actions — Icgulation for example — by which the 
system expresses its real intentions, aceto'ts which are meaningless 
except as the ei^re^sion of certain general attitudes Such attitudes 
need not nece;4anly correopond to the actual facts and needs of a 
certain social system They are ideological superstructures tn the 
Marxist sense, but they are not necessarily ideologies according to the 
current meaning of the word We have to deal with them when 
attempting to interpret the spim of a certam social system 
I wrote the first drail of this book m the summer of 1949 when the 
Anglo Soviet Alliance had just been concluded, and I read the proofs 
four years later when it was undergomg a most serious crisis The 
reader will find traces of the origin of this book not only m the fact 
that at many points I stopped at the pre war stage of development 
m the USSR, but also by the attention devoted to such issues as the 
purges which naturally attracted a great deal of the observer’s attention 
in pre war years*, but now seem almost settled through historical ex 
penence However, I do not know to what lengths the trends at present 
prcvailng in English literature on the USSR wiU go, and whether 
the sort of noisen e, restricted at the moment to the more popular pub- 
lications, will need a reply m a book of this kind which is intended 
etj spp^i public The .reader may feel ihaf } 

have followed Soviet developments during the war merely from books 
and penodicaL This, I submit, is no worse an observation point 
than could be gained by short vLUts m Soviet trains and hotels which 
appear to have inspired other books on the USSR Wherever possible, 
however, I have spoken from my own observation in the USSR, 
before the war This book was originally intended to deal with Russia’s 
spirit on the eve of war, but I feel quite justified m altering the detail 
and callmg it a book on the spint of post war Russia, because I believe 
that the trends observable in pre war Russia have continued, and are 
*See my arucle m Pacifie Affaut Spring 1939 
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continuing to dominate So«ct life So it ij posiiblc to cBeci the 
mo^t recent facts b> \shich they are asserted 
WTicn I first \%TOtc this book, I w-is confronted ssnth t»»-o trends in 
the mtopretauon of the U S S R., each being repreented b> supporters 
as t\-cll as b> opponents of Anglo-Stmct co-operation, according to the 
genera] political philosophy into rshich the rcspecti\-e mtcrprctabon 
of the USSR, sv-as fitted Some tried to recognize *e\-crlastmg Russia’, 
mth the October Revolution of 1917, as a mere episode, where others 
looked for the mere realization of an Litcinaucnallj a-alid Marxist 
scheme I tned to wTitc on the Russian Revolution, this is to say on 
a certain fundamental stage in the history of a certain group of peoples 
conditioned and shaped by their speafic development, but giving 
the first — and, in this regard, most important — eicpression to a need 
with which modem hummity u confronted cveryav here, namely the 
t^nsition from a capitalist to t sooal tst form of soaet y Were I not 
in some sympathy with the trend that mes to lace that need, I wxmld 
not have wnitcn this book , had I f-iled to appreciate os fully as 
possible the first mentioned aspect of the issue, 1 were no hwtonan 
and sociologut but a propi^ndi l of Utopia No histoncal trend 
exists apart from its national realizations Mutual understanding of 
difierent systems is an essential condition of collaboration , mutual 
cntiosm will be a most important contnbuuon to genera] progress 
But any discussion of the internal conditions and development of a 
revolutionary state can only be fruiUul if it starts from the needs and 
standards of the «tate under consideration. Application of the standards 
of one system to the cnucism of the other is bound to endanger not 
only understanding, but even co-operation Study of the conditions 
of another country can never teach us whether certain standards are 
right or wToiig , it can only show how they work This supposes that 
wc accept the basic foundations of any system as the starting point of 
our ancjysis, but it does not demand the application of its specific 
phraseology On the contriry, we hope to demonstrate, in the present 

study, that it is possible to explain the basic lines of Soviet ideology in 
plain language, without using that speaal jargon which has vxry 
much contributed to misundcntandmgs 
I am indebted to Mrs Joan Robinson and to Mr Erwin Rothbarth 
(Envin Rivers), who w-as killed in action dunng the last stage of World 
War II, for many valuable suggesoons and cnticisms that proved 
VftLyfrakvo.exv •av ♦Jr/SFe. eafy&'i.Vaswk ewdri dauEuaitd. 

their criticism merely helped me better to formulate my point of view. 
Mrs Myfanwy Rivers, Mr Andrew Pcarse, and others have thoroughly 
revised thestyle To all of them m> smccre thanks arc due. Theauthor 
alone is solely responsible for the views here c-xpressed 
Lode, Cambridge RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 



CHAPTER ONE 


The Main Stages of Soviet Development 
before the fVar 


The READER OF HALF a dozcR books on Soviet questions may find 
himself confronted by half a dozen widely difienng pictures of the same 
problem Sometimes the difFerencc wall be due to a difTercncc of judge- 
ment, the outcome of the diversity ofoutJook inevitable in the approach 
to any fundamental problem of contemporary history, but someiiiMcsit 
wiU be found that the authors are dealing, without clearly stating their 
terms of reference, with different stages in the development of the 
Russian Revolution Too often the vmters themselves, not to mention 
their readers, are not aware that to speak of Soviet money or family or 
art as they were m 1936 is quite diflerent from speaking of these 'same 
things’ in tgzo, ’25, or ’31 

Much of this confusion anses from an essential feature of the Russian 
revolution, m which it differs from its predecessors m seventeenth- 
century England and eighteenth-century France No one would attempt 
to identify Cromwell with the Long Parliament, since it was he who 
dusolved it, nor the Napoleonic regime with the Directorate, nor the 
latter with the Jacobin dictatonhip In all these cases the different 
stages of the development of the revolution were charactenred by 
violent changes of political constitution and of leaders, the new leaden 
were most anxious to dissociate themselves from their predecessors 
(though recent research has shown that all ovscd their mam achieve- 
ments to the foundations on which they built) In sharp contrast to this 
we find in Soviet Russia that one leading group (no doubt with some 
internal fnction, purges, etc ) acting as an entity has wielded the 
political power of a revolutionary state for more than a quarter of a 
century This leading group, the Party, based itself upon a distinct 
ideology To obviate criticism by inlcrnal opponents of alleged lack of 
faithfulness m applying the original ideology to practical problems, the 
Party did its best to demonstrate its essential identity of outlook and 
even of political strategy during that whole quarter of a century 

To draw an analogy, let us for a moment imagine that the French 
Jacobins had been in power m 1820, and had finally, so far as there can 
be any finality m history, established themselves as the Russian Bo! 
sbevists are established today, as leaders of a uiuted nation In such 
circumstances some of the consequences of the 9th Thermidor' and of 
the i8th Brumaire* to France and to the world would have been 
avoided, but there is no doubt that Robespierre or those of his disciples 
‘The downfall of the Jacobins m 1594 
‘Bonapane a coup m 1799 
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^^ho succeeded him ^^ouId ha\c taLen man> of the steps from svhich 
thc> ^^erc sa\ed b) the guillotine Other steps svould have been forced 
on them b> logic inherent in the development of revolutionary France 
and b> their position os undisputed national leaders Such a regime 
w ould certaml) hav e been much more progrcssiv c than the Directorate 
or the Empire, but nevertheless its leaders would have found very 
awkward to explain by formulx d la Rousseau and appeals to the spirit 
ofi793and 1793 a regime that would have been separated by a quarter 
of a century of hard political eapenence from the Utopian days when 
Robespierre Ind offered his sacrifices lo the Supreme Being 

Pvow Marxism, the dominaung ideology of the Soviet slate, has a 
great advantage in its dialectical character, us conscious fleubilit) 
according to changingcircumsiances Butonemustnotover esuraatethe 
practical use that can be made of this advantage in the cv ery day propa 
ganda of a state where but 25 years ago the majority of the atizens 
were ilbtcrate In such circumstances the self assertion and the mam 
icnance of the prestige of the dominant ideology art among its most 
important funcuons It may be unreasonable to expect the leaders of 
the USSR openly to declare that there has been a quite natural 
change, not only of policy, but even of dominaung ideas since the days 
ortgi7 So the public abroad u faced with two contradictory asseitions 
that of the (mainly Troiskyate) cnucs that the Soviet regime has 
abandoned its original aims and concepuons has degenerated , and 
that of the regime itself w Inch not only maintains that it has been true 
to these original concepuons, but in order to prove its case even mes 
to interpret lu past m the light of us present The custom of proving 
orthodoxy by quotations from cbsstcal wnungs was oflicially dropped 
by the Party only as late as 1939 * But the habit has become too firmly 
established in 40 y cars of facuonal strife to be ov creome by a theorcUcal 
acknowledgement of the fallibility of classical Marxist teachings So, 
for some lime to come, cnUcal observers abroad at least, are likely to 
conunue to speak of Bolshevist Russia in general’, without clearly dis 
tinguishing the vinous stages of us development 

Thus w e hav e to introduce our study by a short surv c> of those stages 
and with a clear definition of the paiticular stage with the ideological 
outlook of which we arc dealing It is usual to divide the pre-vvar 
history of the Soviet Union into four penods For our purposes in the 
present book it is sufficient to give a sketch of the first three, those that 
cnnrij JJAD. tjan. w.bflvp. dunji^ tlir, fourth 9cn,od we are to 

study 

Generally , w ith some simplificauon, the first three and a half years of 
the Soviet revolution are spoken of as the penod of ‘War Commumsm’ 
The expression holds true, indeed, in so far as war, internal and external, 
and military needs dominated the vvholc penod The state controlled 
nearly every dung within the range of its immediate power, 1 c , within 
the towns and industrial centres not occupied by White armies or 
*Seep 103 
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foreign interventionists This control vras exercised on cquahtanan 
principles, as are applied even by non Socialist states to maW war. 
economies acceptable to the pubbe In Soviet Russia, dunng the Civil 
War, any small shoemaker’s or merchant’s shop was ‘nationalized , and 
anything available was distributed on rauon books It was not much 
Pnvate interest m increased output being thus abolished the state 
appealed to the revolutionary enthusiasm of the citizens as the essentia! 
stimulus for all exertions necessary to wm the svar 

The war was tvon So the Supreme Court of History will judge 
leniently all the nonsense spoken and untten during these years in 
order to demonstrate that inevitable measures of war economy, such as 
ration books were an essential element of Commumst society, that the 
very intelligible inability of the state, during a revolutionary war, to 
order its finances, and the ensuing infiation were a highly desirable 
‘abolition of money-controlled economics and so on As Lenin has 
stressed, this was nonsense from the Marxist point of view War 
economics, however necessary to win even revolutionary wars, have 
nothing to do with any conceptions Socubst thinkers have evolved of a 
future Communist society— a society primarily based on freedom from 
want But in order to underjtand the further development of the 
Russian revolution it is necessary to stress that War Communism and 
wholesale nationalization in the first revolutionary elan did not even 
correspond to the original ideas the Bolshevist party had hoped to 
realize m their day of victory 

‘The very thing’, Lerun had written on the eve of the October 
revolution,* will not so much be the confiscation of capitalist property 
as the establishment of universal, all embracing workers' control over 
the capitalists and their possible supporters Confiscation will lead us 
nowhere, font does not contain the elcra«itof organiza non, accounting, 
or correct distnbution Confiscation may easily be replaced by a fair 
tax provided only that we make it impossible to escape rendering 
returns, conceal the truth, or evade the I^w’ This was the original 
Bobhevist conception of how to reorganize economics It was a com- 
promise, like most things Lcmn proposed (The only point where he did 
not make any compromises was on the question of who was to take 
pohtical power and so donunate the spirit m which the comproniises 
were to be executed ) The Russian capitalists* were invited to collabor- 
ate in building the new society Ifandmso far as they would do so, they 
were promised good managerial salanes and a replacement of the 
‘expropriation of the cxpropnaloxs’ by the slow working of taxation 
This period of transition would allow the former capitalists and their 
famihes to find their place withm the tntell^ntsia of a new society 
without class privileges The only difficulty was diat the capitalists, and 

‘InCMt4#jaiZc4rtib«lauiJMI<Fiit»«»’SdectedWoita W VI pp 267-8 

•The relation lo the foreign capitalists — ibeowoeraofmost of ihe biggest enterprises 
in pre-igiy Russia— was of course, different they were regarded as simply benefiting 
from semi-colomal exploitation of a backward country 
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cvcQ the highly sUUcd intcUigcntaa, \sere, m 1917-18, not rtad> to 
accept the compromise Thc> answered the decrees chedong the 
management b> the control of Uorkers’ Committees* with wholesale 
sabotage Thus the> forced the state to attempt wholesale nationaliza- 
tion In the absence of competent and reliable managerial stafis the 
\S’oTkers’ Committees were made the essential organs of state control, 
certaml) at the beginning 

Consequenil), not onl> some Russians, but e\Tn man> sympathizers 
abroad began to think of Russian Socialism in syndicalist terms Com 
mumsra was identified wath the control of a gwen enterprise b> those 
employed in it, wath some collaboration from the stale The employee 
were to share as equally as possible in the results of their common 
exertions Such a conception might fit well into trade umonist tradition, 
but It was hardly compatible with the needs of a state struggling under 
the worst handicaps against internal and external foes The Brest- 
Litov'sk treaty was the greatet demonstration of the temporary weak- 
ness Russia had to endure after the Revolution- Immediately after, 
Lenin began his campaign for stronger discipline m the factones, for 
differentiation of wages and satanes accordmg to mdmdual exertions, 
for piece work, for employment of the former capitalists, managen and 
officen as well paid speaalists, and so forth During the second half of 
1918, Sovaet economics became as centralized and unequabtanan as 
was posuble under war condiuons In 1919 victory began to crown the 
passing of the Revoluuon from the Utopian to the realistic stage, the 
btter only superfiaally veiled by the ideologies of ‘Vtar Commumsm' 
ofvihich we have already spoken 

Victory over the Whites and temporary security from foreign inter- 
vention once achieved, the Bolshcvnsis did what the Jacobins in 1794, m 
a similar situation, had faded to do The French peasants and middle 
classes, after Fleurus, had dropp>ed the djcta’orship as a temporarily 
necessary, but, in the long run, burdensome protection against a return, 
waih foreign help, of the landlords Lenin prevented the Russian 
peasants taking similar action, by dropping all the revoluoonary 
pohaes and phraseology which had no justification beyond the neces 
sities of war Accordingly, m the spring of tgai. War Commumsm was 
replaced by the AV-f Econorme Potuy (NEP), the second stage of the 
Soviet Revolution The state abandoned, temporarily, the control of the 
hide shop round the comer, and even of some of the larger business 
enterprises Most important of all, it abandoned the control of the dis 
tnbution of the surplus of the peasants’ production apart from a cerlam 
*tax in natura’ which was to secure the most urgent needs of the in- 
dustrial centres and of the army Pnvate enterprises were allowed to 
compete, under very restricted state supcrvasion, with each other and 
with the big enterprise which the state kept m its own hands and con 
ducted on essentially busincsshke Ime The v^•orklng population w'as to 

•There w ere no decrees oa niuonalizatira of industries amongst the— otherwise most 
important— decisions of the First Soviet Congress 
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be protected against the evils of growing capitahsm by strongly 
developed labour and general social legislation, by intensive trade- 
unionist activities and the like 

It was this Russia, the Russia of ihe NEP, that the British Trade 
Unionist Delegation visited in 1925 It made a strong impression not 
only on them, but on progressive minds in the ^\^cst in general For it 
was still very near to the average Western progressive mentality Its 
econotmcs were run along easily comprehensible lines, with a larger 
number of factories m public ownership than any Western Socialist 
dared to dream of for another generation This country, the most back- 
ward in Europe only ten years previously, now had the most progressive 
labour legislation Even if there were some unemployment — and of 
course there was if the State itself had to close down its factories when 
working unccononucally— the treatment of the unemployed was more 
liberal than in any other country There were the most powerful trade 
umons in the world, with an acknowledged share m the government of 
state owned factories, but also with the nght to strike occasionally 
(especially, of course, jn the privately owned factories) No judge or 
policeman interfered with such strikes Last but not least there was 
quite a remarkable amount of Jreedom even of public political discus* 
Sion It IS true, with a few rec^mzed exceptions, this was restricted to 
the factions of the one ruling party, and the opinions discussed had to be 
expressed in a certain pobtical jargon But it does not much matter 
what s thing ts called Eager prophets might foretell the transfomiation 
of these factions into several parties representing wuhm a virtually 
parliamentary regime, the mterests of the various strata of the popula- 
tion Certain ideological limits were set for the members of the riding 
party but, apart from this, the Russia of the NEP was anything but a 
totalitanan state Anyone who sincerely believed that the Tsar and the 
landlords had been dealt with according to their deserts and tftat the 
Church should deal only with spiritual affairs, enjoyed a quite remark- 
able freedom of expression 

Had the Revolution been able to stop short at this pomt the Bol- 
sheviks would have achieved, with due modifications for twentieth- 
century conditions such as the nationalization of the big factone% 
banks, etc , what the Jacobins had attempted Backward Russia would 
have become the most advanced democratic country in the sense of the 
French Revolution and of the Chartist Movement In due course out 
of the well to-do farmers, and successful merchants, a new middle class 
would have developed The enthusiasts for the new state of affairs, like 
Bukhann, might hope that this class vrould ‘automaucall)-’, by the 
progress of co-operation, ‘grow into Socialism’ *The more scepucal 
might call the same process a transfonnation of the Soviet Repubbe into 
an ‘ordinary’ liberal though doubtless a very progressive state with the 
most advanced social legislation, the most progressive schools and by 
far the most advanced nationahty policies in the world Doubtless it 
would have been worth the miUi^ of victims fallen m the great 
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Struggle. Russia, cstn so, ^vould have entered the rants of the leading 
nations of the world He who dreamed of the former Soaalist ideals 
might rest assured that the worteis of the IS cst as well as the colonial 
slaves of the East would have received a clear l^son that re%xilution 
does pas Russia si-ould ha\e done her part — proiadcd onl> she could 
sta> wherethe was. But shecouldnot. 

Without capitalists, but svith the most progressise labour lesnslauon 
in the wxirld, the statc-oivned factories w-orLed better than ihe^ had 
done in pm'ate hands S\ ithm a feii sears thej reached and surpassed 
the pre-war le\el But how, under these conditions of labour, could 
sufficient profits be made to build new faclones at more than a sen 
modest pace? The well lo-do peasants s»-cre highly satisfied wath the 
freedom of trade But thej tool, it to mean that thc\ were allowed to 
retain the bull, of the harvest until late m firing and then to use the 
shortness of supplj as an instrument of pressure to cictort economic and 
political concessions The ‘tax in mtura* prevented the wont. But^ear 
b) >ear spring was announced b> a pobocal crisis wathin the nilmg 
part), caused cssenuaDv b) the problem of what concessions to grant 
the kulaks (well to-do farmers) And the richer ihc) grew, the more 
the) asked In the spring of 1928 things came vta) near to a strike of 
suppK The state had to answer b) measures that left nothing of the 
pnnaple of free trade but the name What would the peasants do m 
the case of war’ 

And w*ar would come— max be war against a united capitalist world 
So the Russians thought, as an)'one who was m iheir countr> then will 
admit, at least since t927whentlieTorv govTrrimeoi foUow-ed Locarno 
With the rupture of Anglo-Russian diplomatic relations This comactioa 
of the responsible leaders of Russian pohc) deaded the w bole pace of 
subswuent events Iam,con5ciou5l),speakingmcreIv ofthepsce.Inno 
case &uld revolutionar) Russo have allowed hersdf to be slarvTd, or 
brought under pohtical pressure, b) the kulaks And cacn the most 
modest aspirations for her future reconstruction needed a greater degree 
of industrialization than could be obtained without greater efforts. But 
a difTerent pace m Soviet industnahzauon and coUectiviration, if it had 
been possible without risking the defeat of the Revolution, wxiuld have 
meant the whole difference bctwTcn some additional economic exertion 
and the cnonnous pnee in human suffering and spintual sacrifice that 
the Russian Revolution was to pa) for its survival Had external peace 
been secured, the grain stocks accumulated as a war reserve together 
with the normal activities of the tax-collector should have sufficed to 
bnng the kulak to reason In due course homc-built or imported 
agricultural machines would have made it possible for the co-operative 
to thrcAv him out of the market b) ‘peaetful’ competition. And had it 
been posable freely to import foreign machmes and to conccntT->t2 jn 
building the factories necessary for a peaceful economic development, 
industnalizalion would hardl) have cent the country more than the 
postponement of some oiherwase desirable w 3 gc-increa«es or soaal 
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reforms There would then have been no danger of dissent growing 
within the Party to such a degree that the 'outs’ accused the 'ins’ of 
betraying the Revolution, and that the ‘tns’ believed (and had moreover 
good reason to believe) that such propaganda by the ‘outs' might bring 
about the downfall of the revolutionary regime I doubt very much 
whether there is much chance of finding in Moscow the individuals 
responsible {m so far as mdmduab have some responsibility for great 
histoncal events) for the fact that tens of thousands of kulaks is ere to die 
in the northern forests, that the freedom of the churches was to be 
reduced to mere worship while all religious propaganda was forbidden, 
and that dissent within the Party on essentials of politics was to be 
regarded as a kind of treason Whoever m Berlin, since 1918, was res- 
ponsible for a policy that demanded Western capitalist support for 
defeating the German revolution, based on the promise that bourgeois 
Germany would form a bulwark of Western civilization against the 
Bolshevist danger, whoever m London, m the spnng of 1927, was 
responsible for the Arcos raid, inevitably succeeded in convincing the 
Russians that they had, at any price, to prepare for war Vou can, of 
course, accuse them of having partly been frightened by a nightmare, 
for neither Baldwin nor Chambertam brought Britain into war against 
the U S S R Nevertheless they made it possible for someone else to wage 
>var against the USSR as well as against Bntam In view of recent 
events one can hardly deny the fuU justification of every sacrifice that 
enabled the U S S R , by industrialization and agricultural collectiviza* 
tion, to be prepared for the ordeal 

Full preparedness for an approaching war once given as a condition 
for the survival of revolutionary Russia, events had to take their course 
what in facesvas a second revolution (as the Russians now acknowledge) 
had become inevitable If gram was to be collected by force from the 
kulak he was bound to sabotage production The state, therefore, was 
bound not only to arrest the kulak, but to replace him, since the country 
could not eiust without gram The kulak was to be replaced by agn- 
cultural cO'Opcratives which ivould, at first, be supported only by the 
poor peasants who immediately gamed by the expropriation of the 
kulak For the experiment had to be made before there was anything 
like a sufficient amount of agncultural machinery to make these co- 
operatives, the kollkhoses, a convmcmg success from the point of view 
of the average peasant Lacking conviction that collectivization meant 
pnKpenty j’koi, the pesfsnt, wAww asAiCwi toj'ocs ifce 
would, in most cases, previously slaughter h« cattle There would be 
shortage of food and rauomng sn the towns The state would have to 
build a considerable number of factories which, by the very nature of 
armament produc tion, u ere bound to devour a large part of the na tional 
mcome without at any time refunding the labour involved m their con- 
struction in the shape of goods increasing the national wealth Another 
large group of factories m the heavy industries would make that contri- 
bution, by producing useful goods for peacetime mdustnes, only many 
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^xars after their construction had dcxunred billions of roubles Imports 
of forei^ machincrj s%ouId be necessar> These imports would not 
onl) ha\-c to replace the v’aluable consumption goods !bch could other- 
\sase ha\-e been imported — to pa^ for them it wuuld e\cn be necessary 
to export some of the butter which the urban population needed 
Certainly, dunng the first years, less rather than more food would be 
available But millions of pieople w-ould enter mdustry to build new 
factories, some under inconcci\*abl) hard condmons These new 
milbons of workers wuuld bate to share with the millions already em- 
ployed in mdustry a rather bimtcd supply of goods suitable for mdmdual 
consumpuon 

In compensation for all their exertions the state could, m the begm 
>^ng, gi\ c Its atiaens litde but the comiction that they were building 
the material foundations of a new and better society The state, there- 
fore, had to oppose by e\ery means those who demed the possibility of 
building, in contemporary Russia, such asociety Thelattcr were bound, 
by their very comactions, to oppose wath all asailable means what, m 
their eyes, must seem to be a senseless exploitation of the people by 
leaders who had betrayed the Rcsoluuon What was growing in the 
Russia of the late ’rv\enties and early ’thirties was bound to appear, in 
the ey es of the opponents, to be merely a Lnd of state-capitalism which 
e\ery class<onsaous worker was bound to oppose by the usual methods 
of a radical bbour mo\ ement But a state w hich m its \ ery struggle for 
survival, was bound daily to do in a hundred pbces things that, under 
normal conditions, would undoubtedly justify the worken m callmg a 
strike, was bound to consider as enemies of the Revoluuon people who 
spoke of ‘state-capitalism’ and, thus, were likely to organise strikes 
against socialist reconstruction From the pomt of view of the opposiuon, 
Stalin’s state was counter rc\oluuonary, it was a specially dangerous 
kind of counter resolution because it was able to deceive the workers by 
revolutionary phraseology Against such an cdvxixary any method of 
struggle, including the preparation of armed force, seemed justified 
from the Trotsky ist point of view There are certain fundamental Com- 
munist views on the tactics to be applied once a reacuonary state is 
confronted wath external war Karl Liebknccht had taught that it is in 
each Socialist’s own country that he has to look for the enemy For the 
Trotskyist the enemy was in Russia 

Thus all the tragrfy of the bier puiges wtxs made inevatablc by the 
developments of 1929 33 Millions, many more than had partiapated 
in the battles of the Cival \Wzt, paid the hcavaest sacrifices for what they 
bcliev ed the future of their people in ‘peaceful’ w ork m icy steppes or in 
the every day struggle wath the dark inhentance of the Russian village 
But m the same fateful years tljousandsofpcople who had shared m the 
first struggle despairingly doubted whether 11 had been worth while to 
fight for such a future 

Much later on, when all was over, Stahn wrote a very characteristic 
passage, expressmg something that, during tho>e years, everyone 
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had inovm, but hardly anyone had dared to express openly The col- 
lecfivizatjon of agnculturc had been ‘a profound revolution 
equivalent jn Its consequences to the revolution of October tgtj The 
distinguishing feature of this rcvoluUon is that it was accomplished 
from above, on the imtiaUve of the state, and directly supporled/rom below’ 
— by^thc peasants participating m the anu kulak and collectivization 
movements ’ 

It is somewhat surprising that none, so far as I can remember, of the 
many wTi ters on Russian problems has appreciated the whole importance 
in the evolution of Soviet ideolog) of this acknowledgement ‘Revolu 
non from above’ had, hitherto, not been exactly popular with Marxist 
opinion, including opinion m Russia There is, of course, an enormous 
difference between a ‘revolution from above’ imtiatcd by a state intent 
on securing and developing the achievements of the ‘revolution from 
below’ which had created it only ten years before and, on the other 
hand, that revolution from above’ by which Bismarck took the wind out 
of the sails of the 1848 ‘rcvoluuonanes from below’ And it is the latter 
instance that forms the basis of most Marxian opinion on 'revolution 
from above’ But the left wing everywhere is in the habit of glorifying 
the revolutionary initiative of the masses as disunct from state authority 
During the great crisis, the Russians themselves were no exception to 
this rule, as anyone who has seen a film or read a Soviet book on the 
events of the First Five-Year Plan will confirm The heroes are the 
workers of the factory who answer the cautious and hesitant plans of 
old fashioned specialists with ‘counter plans’ and succeed against all the 
handicaps imposed by red tape in realizing these plans, or the poor 
young peasants who against all the prqudices of their neighbours, m 
eluding the local or district organs of the Party, succeed m building a 
flourishing kollkhos The leaders of party and state are kept rather m the 
background, directing the revolutionary efforts from below as Lenin 
had, from his hiding place, directed the exertions of the ipiy revolution- 
aries Without undue violence to the facts one can, in either case, stress 
one side or the other of the picture — the role of the leaders or the role 
of the masses When speaking, in 1938, of the 1928-33 revolution Stabn 
preferred to stress not only the role of the leaden, as the Bolsheviks had 
always done, but also particularly the fact that they had acted as leaders 
of the state, all achievements of the Revolution now at last firmly 
established were due to the state Evidently the latter was not, as Lcnm 
had thought all his life, the meie ephemeral instrument of the victorious 
working classes, destined to ‘wither away* and to make room for a free 
community based on personal freedom and voluntary subordinauon to 
the will of the majority Utopia had, in 1938, fallen back before reality 
The Revolution was accomplished 

Just as during the first great cnsis of the Revolution, in the period of 
‘War Communism’, so also during the second, the rapid industrializa- 
tion of the country and collectivization of agriculture, there were people 
’Histotyo/OuCJ>^U Official English edjuon Moscow, 1939 P 305 
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Avho attempted to make a revolutionary programme out of the neces- 
sities of the hour The lelhst saw that the old specialists and the nght 
wingers of the Party could not imagine Russia as a first-class mdustnal 
country and deemed it impossible to build huge modern factona out 
of almost nothing The leftist had to fight such an attitude, therefore, to 
him, the giant scale of an economic project seemed m itself, int^cpen 
dent of Its economic ments, an achievement for Socialism To build 
more and still more new giant factories came to be regarded as an 
essential element offuture progress, as opjxssed to the capitalist countries 
where, dunng the great depression, harvests were being ploughed in 
and factor) plants were being destroyed 

In the ) oung and poor koUkhoscs, enthusiasm had to replace economic 
rcvmrds for increased exemons, and even in industry the stimulating 
effects of piece-work w ere probictnauc when the only part of the national 
income accessible to the w orker was the minimum granted on the ration 
books The most secure way ofdistnbuting extra food among the people 
doing heavy w ork, without risking the goods going on the black market 
to the highest bidder, was to organize cantcfrm providmg cheap meals 
in the factoncs And the necessary condiuon for drawing y oung peasant 
women into mdustnal work or even into work m the kollkbos was to 
organize creches for their infants All these things found suScient justi 
fication m the facts of everyday hfc But Soviet ideology dunng the 
First Fiv e«\ ear Plan tended to build out of such natural facts of actual 
organization a conception of the coming socialist soaety without any 
pnvate mteresis and pnvate Ufe at all If possible even the pullets m the 
koULhos had to be coUecmizcd Any personal care of the parents for 
their children was regarded as very nearly a reacoonaiy prejudice. The 
commumty had to M not only a very important part — as any Soviet 
people viould agree— but nearly the whole, or at the least the central 
place in any citizen's mind, and the interest of the community had tc 
replace such inferior sumuL as private interest In fact, the Dmeper 
aggregate, hfagmtogonk and Kusnjetzk arose, out of the steppes, and 
200,000 kollkhoses were organized, out of a semi illiterate peasantry, 
without the people who accomplished these ihmgs expecting any other 
reward than the consciousness ofliavmg helped to build a better life for 
the community Such inspiration, m war as w^ as in revolution, is the 
great strength of the Soviet peoples But could they be expected to bti3d 
an efficient national economy for every day purposes on such hnes? 

The responsible leaden of the So\^et state did not bdirre m vdedogves 
as a suffiaent basis for permanent social orgamzation, nor in the per 
manent efficiency of mere enthusiasm as a stimulus for the average man 
and vroman One could not proceed mdefimtely m the spirit of the 
Fust Five Year Plan Besides, would it be worth v^hil^ The threat of 
war had stood behind the plan, and this spectre now put on flesh and 
blood ISTulst the new lactone arose out of the steppes, m Germany 
Hitler drew nearer to the conquest of power Half finished giants would 
be of little use in the hour of supreme danger, especially if they lacked 
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the necessary workers You can, by die force of enthusiasm, get a 
minority to work overtime even m a snow storm to get a new factory 
built according to the plan In a country like Russia such a minority 
may number some millions, and you will get your factones built But 
you cannot by mere enthusiasm induce the average worker, freshly 
arrived from his village, to put forth the continuous effort essential m 
acquiring industrial skiU, and not only to fulfil the plan, but to mam* 
tarn, too, the quality of output So one had somehow to stop the pace of 
‘assault’ \Vhat was needed was a normal economy and a normal society 
where work, generally spcakii^, was not building new factories but 
producing goods, and the reward for work was the posver to buy a part 
of these goods in proportion to one’s exertions 
Already in June 1931 Staliit had spoken of the necessity of working 
with, and duly rewarding, the old specialists who had formerly been 
considered as brakes on enthusiastic reconstruction, and also of increas- 
ing the average worker’s interest m, and personal responsibility for, his 
work After 1930 the agricultural Artel was accepted as the most suitable 
type of agricultural collectivixation As distinct from the agricultural 
Commune, which ongmally had been encouraged as the highest type of 
collectivization, the Artel leaves to its members a certain private econ- 
omy, and even the nght to tell the products of his private husbandry m 
the markets In 1933, at last, the new tracior-building factories began 
to work Now, collective agriculture could get a real technical advan- 
tage over the old methods easily understood by the average peasant On 
I December, J934, it became possible to abolish the rationing of bread 
During 1935 the free market was restored for almost all goods, on a 
price level averaging between (he prices the state had asked for the 
guaranteed ration minimutn and (hose the customer had paid to the 
peasants for additional goods on the kollkhos market Now increased 
svages or salaries meant proportionally increased purchasing power 
The Stakhanovite movement was initiated Now the workers were 
encouraged not only to make temporary exertions and occasional pro- 
posals for rationalization, but to achieve a permanent increase of skill 
and of output, in quantity as well as m quality 
These events mark the beginmngof thejWrrt stage of post revolution- 
ary Russian development, and it is with the ideological trends of this 
period that we are to deal For it is m the spint of this penod that 
xTyolutionaiy Russu entered the Second ^Vor^d \Var, the supreme test 
of her abihty to survive and to develop As compared with those 
preceding and following, the penod we are to discuss was a penod of 
respite, as had been intended But it svas an uneasy respite the progress 
of economic recovery and ofharvesung the fruits of past exertions cor- 
responded almost exactly swth the progress of imperialist aggression in 
the East as well as m the West, promoted by policies of appeasement 
Therefore the period of economic respite never became a penod of 
political respite, as had been intended by men like Kirov and as demon- 
strated at Ae Party congress m the summer of 1934 by the solemn 
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rcconaljation most of the fonncr opposition leaden. Perhaps, 
political reconciliation — although not will opponiioRS >nthin the Part) 
— was suU intended e\-en at the beguuung of 1936 when the new con 
stitution wns being drafted But revolution and war have their own 
inherent logic v«th Hitler eylt furtas the hopes of the summer of 1934 
were bound to remain mere illusions A few daj-s after the abohiion of 
the bread ration cards, the decisive triumph of the new sj'stcm, Kirov 
was assassinated Doubts of the soundne^ of the ‘Second Reveluuon , of 
the policies of the First Fiv e-\ car Plan and the structure established by 
It which had survived the iiuual success, vvcie bound to revav e as doubts 
about the abihty of the country to resist the threatemng onslaught, and 
as unauthorized attempts by malcontents who occupied hich positions 
in the Foreign Servace, to appease the aggressor even at the price of 
the highest concessions Such factions might be tcpcctcd to struggle 
for power in the hour of supreme national danger It w-as the logic and 
the tragedy of the Russian revTiIution that the penod of respite cones 
ponded to tlie penod of the purges And the latter, too, threw their 
shadow on the ideological dev clopments of pre-war Russia 
Before entenng the immediate field o'" our investigation we have to 
cast a glance at the general structure of Sovaet society m the middle 
'thirties, after the final tnumph of industnalizauon and agricultural 
coUecuvazaUon, and after the town tradesman bad been vtrtuall) 
elumnated 



CKAPTER TWO 


The Classes in the New Society 


(a) The Citizen under Planned Econony 

Periodically, poreicn observers of the USSR have been 
inclined to expect a revival of what u called ‘private initiative’ to 
counterbalance the excesses of the previous period of increased col- 
lectivization During the war, such prophecies ivere made even by some 
English and American vmters who advocated the establishment of 
friendly relations between their countries and the U S S R , but were 
unable to imagme such relations between countries representing com 
pletcly different social systems At this point, we arc interested not in 
their intentions, but m the facts allegedly supporting their argument 
The foreign capitalist expects the Soviet state, when it stresses the 
essential importance of personal interest as a stimulus for increased 
efforts, to acknowledge, too, the stimulating effect of private enterprise 
Such an observer forgeu that today, m every country, not only the bulk 
of manual work of all kinds, but even the direction of the most important 
enterprises is in the hands of people who cannot hope and do not even 
wish to become 'independent’ owners They work m the knowledge 
that greater efforts mean larger eanungs, or at least greater security of 
employment The employee who is higher up knows that success in the 
service of his employer — m most cases an anonymous body— may mean 
promotion to a position of increased power, increased social prestige, 
and increased eanungs The present economic system of the U S 5 R., 
too, offers all these inducements to employees, governed by pnnciples 
that are much more favourable from the employees’ point of view The 
lower ranks need fear no bamers to social promotion Increased effort 
means not only a wireless set, a piano, and, when the country gets 
richer, a motor-car, as ui capitals! countries It may mean promotion 
to higher rcsponsibiUues than the man from the bench can hope to 
attam in any other country * For the successful engineer or manager 
there are, indeed, no bamers at all 
The Soviet engineer, like his fellow m any capitalist country, may feel 
that the money he needs for realizing bis projects is controlled by some 
other group of people who have to deade whether that money is avail- 
able or not But, from this point of view, it is more agreeable to be 

•Thu Is true, indeed only for the higher employees The average manual worker, the 
trade umonut in a capitaluc country, knows that increased output may mean the ruk of 
fnr himtgifof hu comradeT- asd he act! on thu convectjcin. 

*lVe jpeak here of industnaJ, or geneiaUy profissional, promouon The way to 
funcuons of higher repotuibility through active paitiapauon la the Labour Movement 
—in capitalut countries practically the <mly way open to the gifted adult worker — 
exists ofcoune, latheU S S R too.andinaralfierhigherdegreetbaneliewhere. 
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depcndcni on the decisions of a bod> composed of engineers like him- 
self, an agcnc) of the state ofuhich he is a passionately lo>'al citizen, 
railicr than on the sihims and pm*ate interests of some finann^? 
speculator To hold office during the pleasure of the Pohtburo of the 
Commumst Part) of the USSR maj not be agreeable to one’s aTiear 
propre but u wall ccriaird^ he more agreeable than holding office during 
the pleasure of the administratixe board of some joint stock compan) 
The manager of a great capitalist enterprise in the U est ma> , it is true, 
become a small or e%en moderate capitalist himself But he kno%vs Ner^ 
Mcll uhat kind of ’independence’ this means In anj case, it bnngs Mth 
It less social prestige and soaal po\»cr than ivmmng one of the great 
prues m So\iet life and becoming one of the Icadmg speaalists or 
professional men To sum up, one can go so far as to sa^ that the Sonet 
state can appeal e\cn to thepurelj private interests and ambitions ofits 
atizens i\nth rather more hope of success than can any other country 

Such an appeal implies a certain degree of social inequality , and this 
goes against the general standards of soaal justice originally accepted 
by the Sonet and shared by progressives abroad v\ho «ere in sympathy 
vnth the U S S R because they believed that such standards Mould be 
upheld there All ideological standards apart, soaal difTerentiation, 
hoMcvcr efficient as an tnccnuve lo increased effbru of the mdindual, 
may endanger the social and moral umty ofihesoacty applyxngit The 
difficulties and the ensuing opposition are smaller in the USSR than 
the progressive cntic abroad might expect In the U S S R there are 
virtually no unearned mcomea In consequence, the assoaation of high 
income vnth ‘parasitism’, as current in the mentality of the 'class 
consaous’ worker in capitalist countries, is lacking Accordingly the 
Sovaet state may be cv en bolder than others in using higher income as an 
mcentive 

Nearly all labour is paid by results The normal monthly vv'age (to be 
paid to the worker in fortnightly instalments) is based upon a cotain 
average norm of output, and mcreased or decreased proportionally as 
the M orker ov cr fulfils, or docs not fulfil this av erage ‘norm’ In the case 
of over fulfilhng exceeding a certain degree, the remuneration is m 
creased even disproportionately to the work done. This ‘progressive 
piece rate system’ proceeds in geometric progression according to the 
degree to which the nonn is ‘over fulfilled’ Thus, a wxjrker who has 
fulfilled, say, i^operccntof the norm mayeasily cam double the normal 
%fagc tor occopataon kf liie Vow fiegiec tK •shali ■many ‘zfferagt 
w orkers’ u taken into account, such a position is not exceptional for the 
really skilled worker In consequence, cammgs of Six or even aght 
times the statutory minimum wage for unskilled workers are qiutc com 
mon If, for propaganda purposes, one seeks out such cases there is no 

“Extreme ‘over fiilSUing the norms , as for example the nowadays ptopular ‘i ooo 
per cent men is ofccurse an indication other of mistakes mfixmg the onginal norm, 
or of technical and organizauonal propess, diK maybe to the workers own inioatire 
and proposals which are thus rewaideo. 
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difficulty in finding Stakhanovists earomg ten to fifteen tunes the 
minimum Many a peasant worker fresh from the village might feel 
bitter against Stakhanovists, or even ei^ge in sabotage against them, 
for, by over fulfilling the norms, they make it possible later to raise the 
norm (although, of cou«e, not m the same degree) for the ordinary 
worker This, indeed, happens nearly every year The Western trade 
umonist will criticize such methods, which are incomprehensible from 
his point of view The Soviet will reply that in the U S S R there is no 
danger of any worker becomir^ unemployed m consequence of in- 
creased output, and that there arc no capitalists interested in creating a 
division between a privileged and an unprivileged section of the working 
class 

Among the intellectuals, too, the wage policy of the Soviet involves 
great differences m income Her^ too if possible,'^ income is based on 
something analogous to payment by results, with prizes for extraordinary 
achievements Such prizes may be givpn to the professor as well as to 
the factory manager and the et^ncers bcloiv him, as an acknowledge- 
ment of outstanding achievcmem — and also of long and faithful services 
of not outstanding but remarkable character The expectation of more 
moderate premiunra may form quite a l^itimafe part of the income 
which the successful engineer nonnally expects to earn, as do royalties 
on publications to most scientific worken 
On the whole the incomes of the most highly qualified specialists, on 
the eve of the war, were kept withm reasonable limns 8,000 roubles a 
month, or twice ^e earnings of a highly skilled but not exceptional 
worker, was the highest income normally to be expected by an intel- 
lectual working m any field The normal wage of the Russian worken 
taken into consideration^^ this sum was comparable with somethinghke 
/j,ooo a year in this country Half of this income — or, to express it the 
other way, twice the carmngs of the average skilled worker — might be, 
for the physician as well as for the teacher, engineer, or officer, the 
normal reward to be expected, m due course, for simple industry and 
diligence, without extraordinary gifts or luck On the other hand, it 
’would, probably, be possible to count the people who regularly 
earned more than 4,000 roubles a month on your fingen Nearly all of 
them would turn out to be successful authors and artists In extra- 
ordinary cases, as with the Fapamn expedition to the North Pole, the 
State paid premiums of up to 50,000 roubles to the most outstanding 
I'Eg in the case of teachen acconling to theiiundier of lesons they give, aa done m 
most other countnes onJy with univenity lectuiws 

i*To compare the purchajing poiier of Sonet money with other eurreacies u 
exWcERrff • am gser heywisid zhe jffspf sf Shit hemk .4; ihf /vafc .Ov sarai'iis 

comroodiucs if compare with those in leaamg Wotern capitalist countnes, are very 
different a certain income in Soviet money, according to the way you like to spend 
corresponds to very different lev els in England or even m Czechoslovakia For example 
those interested in boots or travelling may form a very different, and much more 
favourable opinion about Soviet price level* than those who like fashionable dress 
i*IVe speak of course, not of the oecasKoal inconie of the author who has just 
written a luccessfiil book, or the engineer who has made an invention. 
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participants Nobod> , of course, expects to recen*e more tlian one such 
pnze in his life, and it is the so(^ prestige that counts rather tlian the 
material ms-ard as such There might be some successful authors with a 
SIX figure, or, to speak m sterling, ncarls fi\c figure banking account, 
this IS the highest material (not neeessanlv thehighestsocial)successan) 
one could achieve in the USSR- Prizes on ^e scale dcr'cnbed are 
quite sufficient inccnuv cs m a country uhcre — in peacetime, of course — 
the skilled worker can hu^ the best food that is av’ailablc, where a four 
or five-roomed apartment and a first-class motor-car arc quite extra 
ordinary mi-ards to be granted b> the state in rccognioon of quite 
cxtraordinarj semces, and w here there are ver^ few occasions for one’s 
wife to \^ car evening dress Regarded from the pomt of neii of mcenuv e 
to increased productive effort the svstem works at least as well as the 
very few big prizes capitalist socicn offers to some favountes of fortune, 
at the pnee of much less secuntv for the diligent, and es cn the highly 
gifted, intellectual In wartime, we heard of'SovacI millionaires*, but it 
is difficult to assess what this meant m terms of purchasmg power of the 
rouble on the fiw markcL 

In consequence of the lack of unearned mcomes the Russians are able 
to proclaim high income not onl) as the rewatd for mcrcased effort, but 
as in Itself a $>Tnbol of the higher social presage \^ hich is the due of the 
most efiiaem vvorkcr for the common weal This ihey do under circian 
stances mconceivable in an> other country In most countries during a 
war hard vsords are spoken— true, not b> the soldiers themselves— of 
industml workers who earned two or three limes as much as their 
brothers at the front The Sonet state, whose soldiers were exposed to 
rather greater dangers than those of an> other state, notonlj gave high 
prizes to workers and technicians who had accomplished particular!) 
efficient work in the ‘moving of faciones* to the East, but also published 
these awards, as a mark of the gratitude of soaet) for the semces w hich 
had been performed The highest mibtarj awards cam with them 
material prizes, or, if granted posthumous!) , special increased jjensions 
for the wife and children of the dead hero Ivobod) finds such proceed ^ 
mgs strange for the simple reason that, for man) )‘ears, people have 
forgotten to associate high income with capitalist exploilaUon. 

This does not mean that there hav c not been (and, probabl) , still arc) 
man) who deepl) mistrust the polic) of stimulating production by 
strongly dilTercntiatcd incomes The ctisttnce of such feelings is 
sufficiently proved b) Stalin’s repeated polemics against what he calls 
‘lower middle-class equalitananism’ Nor is this surprising, after a 
revolution nourished in part b) conceptions of the ^\estem Labour 
mov cment, and m part b) the undoubted!) egalitarian traditions of the 
Russian peasant in his fight against landlord and merchant. From the 
point of vacw of man) \\ estem s)'mpathizers voth the USSR, the un 
doubled existence of social ineq[uabty is a current ground for cnucism 

The differences within the Russian wage s)'stem (although not within 
Russian soaety which, it must never be forgotten, mcludes only earners 
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of wages and salanes) are rather greater than jn most other countnei 
But they are hardly greater than might be expected, from the purely 
econoimc point of view, in a country where there is still a mass 0 
absolutely unskilled labour together with a great shortage of skilled 
labour Big inducements are necessary before the average peasant (or 
peasant turned worker) will overcome his traditional aversion to any 
systematic effort such as is necessary to acquire technical skill to face 
difficult examinations, etc As long as there is anything like a labour 
market it is hardly possible to imagine a social system that, under 
Russian conditions, would not pay highly differentiated wages and 
salaries, as an inducement to the acquisition of technical skill, and the 
increase of production 

But in spite of their economic usefulness the question arises whether 
differentiated incomes will not lend to create new class divisions Now, 
m the USSR, the normal way in capitalist countnes of creating such 
divisions is closed TherearesomcpeopleinthcU S S R with relatively 
large fortunes, some even with more than they can reasonably spend 
But there » nothing for them to invest m but state loam In the extreme 
cases of large fortunes mentioned above, the income from these invest- 
ments might be sufficient to provide an unearned income for the owner’s 
heirs, even after the payment of the inheritance tax But no one would 
abandon his children to such a ‘capitalist’ future He would most 
probably give them the best available preparation for a profession where 
the prestige of a famous name would be helpful to them, provided that 
they had at least some talent of their own That » all Neither a new 
capitalist class nor even a ruling class can grow up as long as the chances 
for the gifted boy or girl to rise ‘from below* are not curtailed Probably 
even the averagely successful intellectual will be able, as m other 
countries, to bequeath to his children, even if they are of only average 
talent, a position within the intelligentsia, while the worker’s or peasant’s 
child must have special gifts to cnicr it '* But if he has, he can and will 
do so, and once he has entered a profession the question of his position 
within this profession will not depend at all on the social position of his 
parents 

So there IS hardly any possibility of a new capitalist class growing up 
in the U S S R , although the soacty that has developed is anything but 
egabtanan ^Vhateve^ can be said in favour of it, it certainly differs from 
the original concepuon of tbc Labour Movement, both Russian and 
Western Stabn justifies the course taken by very strongly stressing the 
Maruit differentiation between the tsvo stages of the soacty to come 
The first, Socialism as it os generally called, is characterized by paying 
labour stnctly according to Ifie quantity and quality oftfie work Gone 
In iheextreme case ‘he who does not work shall not cat’ This pnnaple, 

•rnie rulings, of September 1940, on tbeeducetwBal fees ui the higher jchoolJiO’esi 
thMpouJt,asfrfedoiDfroinree5,aiHi»Ufesm)endu areonly tobegrantedto ot/ilcJwiii’ 
(what may he translated ‘an honours lever) The other pupils can contmue to study 
only if they or their parents cam pay fees «» ww usual coounental level (i e much below 
that ctinent in this country) 
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the ihcorj saj-s, enable theSodalistsociet)', as established at present 
in the U R , to increase its output to such a degree, and to accom- 
plish such a soaal education oFits atizcns, that a second, higher, stage 
mil be achici ed Communism m the true sense of the word Heieei-ei)- 
one mil contribute to social production according to his abihties, and 
consume what he needs Later on** we shall hate to notice that the 
second, the higher, stage ma^ be interpreted m \Tr> difTeitnt senses — 
here it is interesting onl) as the dehmitalion of the present one Ac- 
cording to Stalinist theory, the more thorough]) the speaal features of 
Uie present, Soaalist, <oaet) are deteloped, particular!) the sharp 
dincrentiauon of tvages according to the quantit) and the quaht> of 
work done, the more quickl) this society wall inose in the duection of 
the higher. Communist, soaet), where all these difTerentiations and 
inequalities mil not be needed am more 
Exadentl) this argument im'oKes the jusufication of the present stage 
of tiungs b) reference to sometliing promued for the future. An argu- 
ment which o\-eistresses the fact that there are some things in Russia 
toda) wliicli arc mereh necessary e\ils, incntable m the struggle for 
better things to come, is of questionable usefulness Once Socialism and 
Communism are 'idmitted to be rwo stages m the dc\*cJopment of 
societ) the quesuon of hon to achieve the transition from the fim to the 
second stage arises, espcoallt if the first » deepl) rooted, with a finnl) 
established governing group and a strong execuuiT A cauDoiu Trot 
sl;)'ist might, while accepung the thesis that it is possible to build 
Soeialun in one counir>, add, that, even so, a second revolution ma) 
prove necessar) for the transition to the ne-it stage, Comrvnart In this 
form, although for a more rtmoic future, he might re\avt the whole 
Trotvk)ist iheon In fici most enuasms of the present USSR bv 
disappointed AN estern left wingers can be reduced to an identification of 
Soaalism mih what the Russians call Communism Such an identifica 
tion IS bound to result in ideological demands on the present USSR 
which the latter, avowedi), cannot satisf) 

For the enthusiasm of the Red soldier, defending his countr) against 
a fascist, or even rocrcl) capitalist aggrewor, it matters little whether he 
accepts his countr) as the highest imaginable achievement ofmantmd, 
or *merel) ’ as the most progressive sutc existing in the present world 
So also practical altitude of Western Soaahsis to the present 
USSR should not depend on bow her soaal structure is desenbed m 
Ttlii'nwj ao 5*£fi*<!na dit:,tk5sjwBWA&, Wict sSvt vs -jt S/acvalaA ua 

our da)-s But propagandists lAc toput the best face on their propaganda. 
TTicrefore, Marx's sa)ang that even Soaahsm is a stage of Communist 
soaet), albeit a lower stage, is energeucall) stressed in the USSR 
This, m fact, does not change the character of present Soviet soaerv It 
mcrel) brings the Communist ideal, as still preached m the U S S Jk , 
nearer to her present structure, and depnv es it of man) features hitlier- 
to beheved to be essential]) connected with it. As vv-e shall see, this is a 
“Scepp. ti8 S. 
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qmte general tendency in modem Soviet ideology The cntic may in- 
terpret It as a dropping of the original idea! (or U topia if he prefers that 
term) 

Up to this point, all our aigumcnt has started from state-owned 
enterprises and has dealt with the Soviet citizens as if all of them were 
employees of the state I assume the reader to be conscious of the fact 
that this was a mere abstraction. But it is legitimate, all the basic con- 
cepts of the new soaety arc evolved m public enterprise, and thence 
applied to the other ‘sectors’ of Soviet economics The formal question 
of ownership has caused much trouble to Western Socialists as well as to 
peasants (Russian and Western) who were afraid of nationalization, but 
It has always been a secondary question with the Bolsheviks Lemti 
especially was entirely mdiffcrent to Communist or capitalist dogmas 
about juridical ownership He was ready to make some concessions 
in regard to legal forms, provided only that state control was maintained 
and strengthened In agriculture cooperative methods of transition to 
the new society were obviously necessary for political reasons, and from 
the organizational viewpoint the state was well served by being saved 
the trouble of running a quarter of a million local agricultural under- 
takings, as had been attempted dunog War Communism This proved 
a complete success in facilitating an increase of production as well as 
more eiScient control by the state 

Dunng the years immediately preceding the tvar the state transferred 
most of the land that the state fhims had retained to koUkhoses either 
already in eiosceace or newly founded Thus the land hunger of the 
peasantry was satisfied, and the ^ncultural adaumstratton was im- 
proved and simplified, without any weakening of the effective control 
by the state of the land which it previously possessed There could 
be no greacernustake chan to infer, from this episode, that (here was any 
growth of a co-operative conception of socialism Stalin loses no op- 
portunity ofstressing the fact that he considers state enterprise the higher 
type of socialist organization in agncultorc as ivell as in industry If co- 
operative shops appear to work less effiaently than they ivxiuld under 
direct state control, the state takes them over without much regard for 
the theoretical nghts of the members This happened to the urban con 
sumers’ co-operatives m 1936 Nobody minded, for nobody looked at 
the matter from any point of view but that of obtaimng as large a 
variety of goods as possible together with the most efficient service 
Effiaency, and nothing but effiaency, matters Small private property, 
includmg that of the remaining individuat peasants, proved ineffiaem, 
hesulcs rriafciqy possible a bladt market Therefore it was reduced to a 
minimum Co-operative ownerrfup works well, and is favoured m the 
villages m agriculture as well as m load village trade where there u a 
hvmg coUecUve to support it Where there is no such coUecUve the 
state does the job better ilscffi without mtennediancs 

In Russia as elsewhere, co-opcration may be considered from very 
^'Seep ti 
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difTcrcnt points of \ic\n , depending on whether one stresses the help the 
individual member receives m his business, or the development of col- 
lective activities IS such The Soviet state penmts no doubt that it en- 
courages co-operative acuvitics solclj in so far as the) promote col- 
lective activities The LoULhos ccrtatnl) embodies a compromise be- 
tween mdividual and collective economics, but this compromise is 
bemg consciousl) modified in the desired duection In sharp contrast to 
the industrial v\orkers, the Russian LoUkhos peasants still have a per- 
sonal interest in the markcL Thor ‘home garden* has qiute a different 
function in their lives from the plot that the Russian worker mav own- 
er the allotment in v\hichm) wifeand I were ‘digging for victor)'’m this 
countT) The Soviet state ought call the peasant’s garden, pullet and 
cow Im auxiliary econom) *, merely intended to supplement the nione> 
and goods the peasant would cam b) hu main occupation, working in 
the co-operative fields and staUs But the peasant — and more probabl) 
his wife — might, on the contrar), consider their participation in the 
w ork of the koUkbos rather as an auxihary to their pnvaic econom) , to 
gel bread for the fvmil) and food for the cattle, and thesale of the latter’s 
products on the free koUkhos market was regarded as the main source 
of mone) income Such a concepuon, it is true, had economic founda 
tions ool) m those kollkhoses which, in consequence of econonuc back- 
wurdness, were unable to distnbuie considerable xnone) dividends But 
even where thekoUkhos member liv*ed main!) on hiskoUkhos dividends, 
his traditional ps)%holog) was bound to emphasue the pnvate husban 
dry And ev en if the peasant thought of hunself essentially as a member 
of the collective, this coUecuve would baidl) mean more than the 
accustomed village commumt), now reorganired as a koUkhos. 

For the mdustnal worker, emplo)'ed m a state-owned lactory, a 
certain professional qualification and, in view of the piece-work s)'stein, 
a certam efficiency m output, means a certain teal mcome. So u does 
also for the small mmont) of the agncultunil population cmpIo)'cd on 
Slate farms, or in the state-owned Machmc T ractor Stations which do 
the more mechanized kinds of work for the kollkhoses It is an essential 
clement of Soviet wage policy to keep this income identical throughout 
the countT), apart from such diflerenccs as ma) tcmporanl) seem 
desirable to encourage certain migrations of labour, and to influence 
)'ouths in choosing their profession in the desired direction. In the 
official explanation of the new Fn e-Year-Plan for the penod 194&-50 
It is emphasized that exceptional hardship involved in certam kinds 
of v^ork, such as m mines, at the luraaces and m oil production, should 
be considered in the difTercntiation of wages as well as the neccisar) 
degree of professional However, theze is an all national standard 
according to which the remuneration of different kinds of labour in 
nationalized industries is graded It is different with the kollkhoses 
For them, too, there arc regulations governing piece wurk and diflcrcnl 
payment for work requiring different deg r e es of skill. But these regula- 
tions, for the koUkhos member, merely mean that if he is working, as. 
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say, a trattor dnvcr, and fulfilling just the norm fixed for the region, 
his share of the collective eanungs will be twice that of an average 
worker in the same koUkhos, or a tractor-dnvcr who has fulfilled only 
half the norm There is no rule dctcnmmng how much gram and money 
this share wall mean m any koUkhos m the country that depends on 
the harvest, on the weather, and on many other factors besides the 
common exertions of the members To a certain degree the state 
will interfere in the sense of equalizing the results of equal efforts. 
When fixing the amount of products to be ddivered jn exchange for the 
services of the state Machine Tractor Stations, and the pnccs to be 
paid for the other dehvcnes by the kollkhoses, the state take mto 
consideration the different fcrtihty of the soil m different regions, and it 
will also grant relief m cases of very bad harvest due to natural catas- 
trophes But, generally speaking a working-day — or 'labour-unit'*' — 
m the koUkhos of Nikolajevka is not expcctef to mean a quantity of 
gram and money identical with what a smular unit means m the 
neighbouring koUkhos of Martinovka the slate expects the peasants, if 
they are dissatisfied with a bad result, to learn bow to tackle their 
affairs better from neighbouring and more successful kolUthoses 
From the peasant s point of view the reverse of this insecurity of in- 
come IS the much stronger autonomy he enjoys in his community, com 
pared with the state employed worker This autonomy does not mean 
independence The state not only controls the market for agricultural 
products. It also enfoeces a certain direction of collective economics by 
asking the koUkhoses to make their dehvenes in certain kinds The 
pubbe investments made m order to further tie coUectiviaatxon of 
agriculture have not been free gifts to the kollkboses The supplied 
machinery is administered by state-owned Klachme Tractor Stations 
which ask that the compensation for their services should be paid 
in certam goods which the state happens to need, and help the 
koUkhoses to establish the most suitable rotation of crops In doing so 
the Stations take into account not only the interest of the koUkhos in 
earning as high a return as possible, but also, quite as much, the actual 
needs of state economics "nie whole weight of the enormous influence 
exercised on collective agriculture by the state, especially m determm 
mg the relative pnccs of the vanous agricultural products, is aimed at 
turning the peasant tosvards progressive mechanization, and also to- 
wards the replacement of the traditional self contained peasant eco- 
nomics by the production, and sale, of such industnal raw materials as 
the state may need, i e cotton, sugar-beet, oil seeds 
The result of all this should mean that the working and bving con 
ditions of the peasant become more and more tfependent on planned' 
state economy But there remain, quite apart from the different v ays of 
partic patmg m the nauonal output, strong differences between the 
position of worker and peasant within the administration of state 
•’For we have just seen that it u not bound to correspond to an actual day of work in 
the fields or stalls 
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economics The %\’orl.er maj, m ‘producaon conferences’, the 

realization of the plan and also czitioze the management, but the 
latter is appointed ‘from abov'c* and c\*er) >\’orker and emplojTC is 
bound to execute all orders of the manager, as long as the latter remains 
m office But the peasant kollUios members frcelj elect the men and 
svomcn under ishose immediate direction thej work — however much 
their actions ma> depend on the decisions of the state-oii-ned Machine- 
Tractor Station The peasant, with his fellows, discusses the plan of 
work and the rotation of crops m a wa^ quite differoit from that m 
which a production plan ma^ be discussed in a factory There is, m 
fict quite a lot of freedom for experiment — or for tradiDonal con 
senaumi — for a kollkhos whose members are wiUmg to nsk baling to 
do <ome more work — or in the other case, to nsL some part of the 
otherwise ai-ailablc iilue of the working da)-* How-ci'cr the co- 
operatii-e organization of agriculture maj differ from that of state- 
owned enterprise, the predominance of co-operative production as 
opposed to pnmte peasant emerpnsemsuppljingthemarketshasbeen 
secured b> the general trend of legislation, and the peasant s private 
husbandry has been restricted to what is its proper place fr^ the 
Sonet viewpoint namely to improving the private standard of life of 
the peasant family A decree of 27 Mav 1939 required a certain” 
nummum of participation m the collective work as a condiuon for con 
tinued memlMnhtp in the LoUkhos, while the orcumstances, ctp^ctal!) 
as regards txxauon were made much less favourable for the m(Lndua] 
peasant, and therefore for any peasant who might be expelled from the 
ioUkhos At the same ume the extent of the koUIbos members home- 
garden* and individual cattle-holding were stncUy limited, and the 
kollkhoses mote strongly urged to develop collective cattle-holding 
Evidcndy the state felt strong enough to refuse to be content with 
kollkhos members who regarded their membership as a mere formal 
expedient to protect thcmselv es against the higher taxation burdening 
the individual peasant or bener soil, hoped to get suffiaent food 
supplies through the collective to develop a Bounshmg pnvate cattle 
farm which v^•as regarded as their roam source of income. 

The intention of the state is that eventuaUy oiJy the state or the 
collectives shall supply the market, and not the individual members 
the collectives, the individual ‘auxiliary holdmg’ of the koUkhos- 
member and the share be gets m kmd from the colIectivT produce are 
intended only to supply his family with food for their own consumption. 
Thus the greater part of what ^e peasant draws from the coffcctivT 
earnings will be income m money, very like the cammgs of the state- 
employed worker \S’jthoul this tjansTcr of the mam efforts of the 
peasantry to the collective fields and stalls it would have been impos- 
I'Jtistrue If wai not 'cry high Bo Labour uniu m ihe bot-doiTloped, 6o mlbe 
wtalrT gram produoeg and loo m the cotton produong arrai He rtader must not 
forge: ibat cspeoally m the case of sHUed wurh a libour-umi ought mean much lesi 
than an cffe«w-e WTwking-day The average LoUkhos nt e m bp’s farad) gencrall) 
contributes something ULe 300 labour-units^ the more active 600-800, and luore. 
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sible to apply modem labour-saving methods of production sufficiently 
intensively to allow of the mobilization of millions of peasants in time of 
war without precipitating a crisis in food supplies, especially if part of 
Jie food producing temtoncs were lost So, the reorganization of the 
kollkhoses in 1939 40 was an essential condition for the achievements of 
the Red Army 

There were reverses dunng the war the losses m modem machinery, 
1 e m the technical basis of collectivization, together with the need to 
supply the urban markets as well as possible from whatever source ivas 
available, stimulated some revival of private husbandry by kollkhos- 
members not only for thar private needs but also in order to sell the 
product In a book that deals vnth the fundamental Soviet outlook we 
need not dwell on such ephemeral phenomena which arc likely to be 
overcome by the time this book reaches the reader 

(b) Warkers, Peasants artd the Pohlteal RJgtm 

Since Nep man and kulak have gone, state employed workers and 
caWeccrvrzwf peasants are cAeon/^str&jecaof^oviefeconomic Ihc The 
social relations between them form the essential bans for the present 
political structure We are not here concerned with the well known 
problem of the one party system from the democratic point of view,** 
we have, at this point, simply to discuss the social reasons for its origin, 
or rather for its preservation and strengthening a quarter of a century 
aRer the Revolution Dictatorship of the most consistent of the revolu 
tionary parties, after the others have failed to surmount the complicated 
tasks m momenu of cnsis, has been a eonuaon feature of every great 
revolution— the Russian no more than the English or French In the 
last mentioned cases the dictatotsfup of the revolutionary party broke 
down aftcrhavingfuIfiUed Its essential tasks, when the classes that really 
profited from the Revolution felt the rule of the Puntans and the 
guillotine to be an unnecessary, and therefore intolerable burden We 
have seen above*" how the Bolsheviks avoided the same fate by executing 
the necessary turn themselves, and how, later on, they were forced to 
stabilize their achievements by bringing about another revolution this 
time from above This meant centralized, one party dictatorship for 
another period In the second as well as in the first revolution, success 
was the hardest test of the ability of the dictatorship to survive In the 
Russian revolution, success means essentially the ability to keep the two 
main classes of the people tc^clber, that which at the eve of the war 
was still the nuroencally stronger — and that which, alone, has proved 
able to develop the forms in which social justice and national mdepen 
dence can be maintained in an industrial age 

In social position the koUkhos peasant stands much nearer to the 
worker in the state owned factory than the individual peasant of the 
“Seep 87 
*Seep i9 
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middle ’uventics, ^^^th a kulak nudcus, did But still there are wde 
differences, and differences ofactual economic interest The great trans 
formation of agnculture can only be accomplished b) the state reduemg 
the individualist elements in the LoULhos %vhich the arerage peasant 
still estimates highl> The peasant will resent the fact, hos% ci er ment- 
able in a country here agnculture still forms the largest mdustr> , that 
the largest single item in the income of the state consists of the difference 
bcov cen the pnccs for agncultural goods paid by the state to the peas- 
ant, and those receisTd bj the state from the consumer The peasant, 
further, is inllmg to do his part m the coUectisc onl> on the condition 
that ivith an increase in money camings he can bu> an mcreasmg 
amount of indusinal products, cspcaally textiles HesviU resent shortage 
of texules if caused hj improvements in the conditions of the mdustnal 
v\ orkers bej ond those possible for the peasanL Had the state been able 
to concentrate on peaceful reconstruction it would have been possible 
to increase the output of textiles without interfering with the workers’ 
working conditions But with Hitler at the door, no additional invest- 
ments were available for textile industncs So the vrorkers had to give 
more labour, and to sacrifice some benefits which were beyond the 
understanding of the peasantry, w order to increase the production not 
onl> ofmachines and armaments, but also of textiles This was expressed, 
openl) enough, in the Sonet press in the autumn of 1938, when the 
penod of absence on full pay to vvhjch pregnant women were entitled 
was reduced from eight to six weeks before and after childbirth 

Should the reader think w e are digressing from the one party sj*8tem, 
he may reflect upon the wa) m which problems of this sort would be 
solved without that sj'stem Suppose it were abolished m the USSR, 
m its present structure, and suppose this to be done n en b) the most 
gentle methods, say b> allowing dissent inthia the ruling part) 
graduall) to develop into a virtual two-party s)-sleia At best, from the 
Soviet point of new** a two part) s)'stcni analogous (although on a 
different social basu) to that dominaung the democratic phase of post- 
1918 Austrian development would arise One part) would represent 
the v\ orkers’, and the other the peasants’ Sectional interests on a com 
monl) agreed economic basis Such parties might co-operate m defend * 
mg the common achievements against counter rev olutionanes, and 
especially against external enemies But the ration d’etre of such parties 
within a democratic system could only be the representation of their 
respective electors’ economic and social interests These interests were 
not opposed to each other m all possible circumstances Conceivabl), 
while each group acted in its own immediate sectional mterest, the two 

•'Tbere were, from thu point of view, even worse imaginable forms of a two-part) 
fyjtem,eg if one of the contending parties, by its very origins (e g in the case of the 
formation of a political ecdesiasiii^ part), see below, p t>8) were likely not only to 
defend certain sccuonal micrcsta wilbrn the system, but to oppose the system as such, 
not to speak of the probably Bonapartist fonns which for example, the pobttcal op- 
position connected with ihe Tukhacheysky group would have taken had they cot 
beeo suppressed. 
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nught urate to oppose some sacrifice the state might ask of both It was 
a combination of this character, a combination between representatives 
of peasant opposition against coUecuvization, such as Rykov and most 
of the non Russian nationalist right wingers, on the one hand, and 
trade unionists such as Tomsky on the other, that formed the foundation 
ofthenght wing opposition of 1938 33 Without a doubt, from the im- 
mediate, short term point of view that coalition represented the 
economic interests of a huge majority of the people In parliamentary 
elections under a multi party system it should have had every chance of 
vnnrang a majority But today most cntics will agree that, had Stalin 
not successfully opposed both sectional interests, the USSR would 
have been unable to withstand the Hitlerite onslaught Any case that 
could be made for electoral truce in this country can be made tenfold for 
the one party system in the USSR for the whole penod of recon- 
struction For, inevitably, it « much easier to organize the collaboration 
of parties, opposing each other in everyday life for the defence of their 
country against an external enemy ihan for the achievement of a social 
transformation that is bound to alter beyond recogmtion the actual 
condicioiu of hfe of the majonty of the electorate This is not a case 
against democracy, nor even against a two (or more) party system as an 
instrument of democracy it means, simply, that war and revolution, 
although they may be essential conditions fbr establuhmg or securing 
democracy, are not necessarily the ideal tesung grounds for democracy 
m the current sense Bearing this in mind, the case for the Stalinist 
system is very simple and convmcing It is not made more convincing 
by attempts to describe the LT S S R as something it is not and cannot 
be 

Besides, m the social conditions actually obtatrang in the USSR, 
no conceivable two-party jy»tejn could result in anything like working- 
dasj democracy In 1935, three fifths of the total population were 
peasants True, they were collectivized peasants, and they were merely 
three fifths while m 1927 they formed three quarten of the total popula- * 
uon But, IQ any case, they were the majority This majority is the class 
that did not imtiate the great revoluUon, and that, at each stage, needed 
a lead from another class This other class, although it has doubled its 
specific weight dunng the last 15 years, and trebled its absolute numbers 
Since the Revolution, is still a distinct minority Whatever field of 
Soviet policy you examine, the spccJic weight of the peasant interest, 
smee the collectivization, has increased It has done so not because 
Stalm had, as the Trotskyists mamtain. betrayed the workers, but 
simoly because he has succeeded m co Jectivui ng, and thereby organiz- 
ing,' the peasants Three-fifths of a people organized and umted have, 
pohucally, more weight than three-quarters isolated and divided 
among themselves by the strong antagonism between nch and poor 
The CommuQisc Party of the U S S R has succeeded in enforcing a 
process of economic development on those three fourths— now three- 
fifths which only a xmnonty of them had advocated at the beginning 
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This process corresponded to the ideals dneloped b) the other 
esen nois a mere third of the populauon. For t^ essential success, the 
allemause to ^^hlch svould has e been fascist dictatorship and colonial 
oppression, the price paid bj the Russian working classes has been that 
the Slate has approached cs'crj matter^ w here compromise was possible, 
wath a \ ie\% to making the compromise fa% ourable for the peasant. You 
see the peasants’ uiU — through thcmedium of Stalin’s ‘dictatorial’ acts— 
in the de\ elopjnent of social policy ou can see it in the de\"dopment of 
Sonet ideology \\ hich iie are studnng m the present book, and, further, 
^T3u can see it also m Sonet foreign polics It \s-as to connnee the 
peasant of the necessiti of sogmg a war for the defence, and mereJs for 
the defence, of the fatherland that Stalin left Hitler the minam-c and 
allowed him to enjoi the tacucal advantages, and the moral burden, of 
opening a wzt that mis bound to become a life and death ‘Struggle for 
both nations I think those of readers who know Russia — the old 
Russia as ivcll as the new — will agree with me when I saj that Stalm 
had \-erj good reasons for panng that hcavj pnee in the summer 
battles of 1941, for letting the aggressor haiT the initiative as well as the 
responsibdit) Stahn acted rcasonabl> when thinking of the peasant 
Tnajont> of the Russian people. Tlie correctness of his interpretation of 
the feelings of the more backward strata of this people were proved 
when, in the midst of VN'ar, an oSicial pubheaDoo of the Orthodox 
Church** pointed out that no one has to look for the Cross and thaf 
to ever> man, and to every people would be attributed their propet 
shait of suffering out of the evils esoitmg m the world, but that out or 
the sufferings of the Russian pet^jle a better day for all humaiutt will 
arise. Stalm has created that national uiury without which Soaahst 
Russia could neitr have sunived the war He has shaped it by com- 
promising with the peasants wherever it was possible without sacri- 
ficing the foundations of the rew soaety 

How would parliamentary democracy, once established in Russia, 
have sol\ ed the problem’ The Russian Social RevoluQonanes aimed at 
the rule of a Peasant Party — but the record and outcome of the short- 
lived S-mara Consutuani Asscmblv, which gave v^•a^ to Kolchak’> 
dictatorship, have shown the probable outcome of such rule. In Bul- 
garia the regime of Stambobjsky’s Peasants’ Pam, even under con- 
ditions of peace, was overthrown by counter revolutionary terror and 
While dictatorship, in Russia the dictatorship of the Bol^evist party 
was the only way to prevent a similar outcome of parliamentary con- 
sutu&onalism m a backward peasant country But, for a moment, let us 
suppose such a parbamentary system had been established say in con- 
sequence of a succes of the right wing wathin the Russian Communist 
Party during the N E P period, and let us make the even more hvpo- 
thetical assumption that it would have survnved imtD the late ’thirties, 
wathout being overthrowai by Bonapaitist dictatorship — say of Tuk- 
hachevsky Such a regime would have sacrificed some of the funda- 
** 5 ee note 133 qd p. 162 
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mental achievements of the Bolshevist revolution and thus would have 
been able to give the peasants more concessions than they were, m fact, 
to get from Stalin But, in consequenceof these concessions, that regime 
would have faded to achieve the necessary reconstruction of the 
Russian economic system, and thus to secure the defence of national 
independence Russia, unless turned at that point into a Bonapartist 
dictatorship** and possibly even under such a dictatorship, would have 
become a colony with a highly oppressive internal regime Her state- 
economic system, if preserved at all, isould have been governed by the 
whims of the well to-do section tif the peasantry and, to a much higher 
degree, of the foreign overlords The Russian peasants as well as the 
workers would have had to pay the pnee for this kind of ‘democracy’, 
which ccrtamly would have granted no more actual freedom to the 
citizens than the Stalinist regime, m fact, was to do It is not our task 
to discuss here the degree of democratic freedom which exists in 
Stalinist Russia, nor to debate whether, at some later stage when social 
homogeneity or at least a true balance of the social classes has been 
achieved, the present pobtical regime wiU continue No previous revo- 
Julionarydictaioiship has survived ihcpenod necessary for establishing 
the new society and creating true national independence This analogy 
should not necessanly be extended to the one party system m the 
USSR The party system restored after the English civil war and 
after the French revolution was at least formally (though with changed 
social content) a contuiuatioa of the cleavage that had led to (he 
Revolution , and it was backed by the balance of a soaety based 
upon competitive private enterprise None of these conditions exists, 
or can be supposed to be rcsior^, iiv the U S S R , but we should keep 
in mind that compeution of a number of political paru« is only one 
of the forms m which a choice of altcmauves miy be presented to 
the body of politically active citizens Whatever the future oudook of 
Soviet democracy, it will be based on the fact thit the Bolshevist 
dictatorship succeeded in bnngng workers and peasants of all the 
vanous nations together for 1 common cause, and for the defence of 
the only form of state m which these peoples could survive 

(tf) The Soeul JnStlhgnlna 

So far we have spoken about the mam classes of Soviet society whose 
interrelations govern the polmcal life of the country Now we come to 
.the least numerous of all, the class that Stalin has called the ‘Soviet 
mtcUigentsia’ Thu group, though its role is rather that of a medium 
expressing the feeling ofother classes, pla}-s an essentiaf part in deve/op- 
ing Soviet ideology, the subject of our study 

In a country which until 20 years ago was the most backward in 

michadjctzioishro wuldbave becaa vgy likely outcome 
of the first lost v»ar— just a* the failure of the Freoch Directorate m external viar 
resulted la the esubh^imeDt of Bonaparte « dictatonhip 
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Europe, \he mtelUgentsia, if de£xied b> \\tsieni siacdaids, •i-i-oulti 
ceitaml) not pro%e so lanje a ^oaal group as it appears to be from 
offiaal Sonet pronouncements. Thor numbers, as giixn b> Molotoi m 
*937, IS 9 6 millions But this s'ast number includes the most ^•aned 
groups. There is the intellectual in the \\ cstern suse, i e., the man or 
uoman mth urusersit) or conespondmg education, there are such 
groups as the teachers ^nearl^ one million) who are of great importance 
for the intellectual life of the iiUage, and there are people who m a 
Socialist socjcn must do hjghl\ responsible w-ork e\en if the) ha\e had 
little «chooliivg, e.g , the 600,000 leading officials in the koUkhoses. But, 
besides all these groups which certainlj plai a leading part in the life 
of the nation, we find counted among the Soiaet intelligentsia mant 
people whom we m the \\est «hould count as a\Trage black-coat 
workers the accountant (1 6 milhon in a huge country wulh a planned 
econom)), the ‘manager’ ^wathout assistants) of the tillage co-operanie 
store, the medical sister who ma^ suU replace the doctor m man^ places 
and the 800,000 technicians and foremen in the factones In itself it is a 
\er> interesting fact that such a broad interpretation of the ‘Soviet 
intelligentsia’ has been made at all 

Generally the uitellecmal is not tcr^ popular in modern revolutions. 
He justifies himself as a brainwe»rker or something of the sort. So it was, 
ongmall^, m the Russian Revoluuon and on this basts the Russian 
intellKtual recened hatevercpeoal material consideration for highlt 
skilled labour was felt to be desirable. But, essenlialJi, the poation of 
the Soviet miclltgentsia ts a quesuon not of moaev, but of soaal 
presuge, and largel) of the posiuon of the intellectuals ofpre-rrvolution- 
ary traditions. This btter group plajtd a high!) important part in ven 
difTerent strata of the mteUigemsia-^amongsi the village teasers as well 
as amongst the members of the Academs of Sacnce And although, of 
course, the number of intellectuals of pre-rrvoluuonary education 
steadily dummsbes, the attitude to them and the traditions embodied 
by them is a decisivT problem in determining the function of the new 
intelhgcntsia, grown parti) out of their descendants, but mostl) from 
former vrorkers and peasants. 

The pre-revolutionar) inleDigentsia, at that time liberal or Men- 
shevik, had been the leaders during the centurv between the Decem- 
brist revolt** and the i9i7rcvoluoon. But the Bolshevist revolution had 
to gam power in face of their oppoation It did not entirelv displace 
them, after the collapse of the first attempts at sabotr^ most of them 
did lughly important work and were also high!) paid as ‘sjwcialists’, 
cnjO)ing a multiple of the maximum ralary then allowed to part) 
members But the party member enjoyed the monopolv of poliacsd 
pow er The yoimg vi ere asked to learn from the specialist, the processor 
of the 'old school’, his technics and abDincs, but not his highlv 

••The mrurTtctioa of the young officers in December j E’y, v hich can be reearded as 
the last of the army revolu that had charaoeraed esgfatemth^mtuiy or the first of 
ihe progiessi'e moxenjenu that war U> dsaiacertre maeieenih to ruunetb-ctonay 
Russix 
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suspicious ‘bourgeois’ outlook SuU further to counteract hu ideological 
influence the Party set up on various sectors of the ‘cultural front’ 
special organizations to defend the pure Marxist outlook, the ‘Com- 
munist Academy' for philosophy and social science, the RAPP (Revo- 
lutionary Association of Proletarian Wnten), and $0 forth From the 
Party’s point of view, such action was justified in a very different degree 
on the various ‘sectors’ AMarstislparty.jusf come to power m a country 
where no straightforward Marxist had been allowed to become a 
professor, could, as regards sociology or philosophy, cither open the 
existing academy to its adherenu by ‘purging’ it of m most famous 
scholars — a course the Bolsheviks firmly refused to follow — or build a 
competing academy of its own There younger people of correct 
political views and very varied levels of scholarship might learn to com- 
pete with the Scholars of the older generation In retrospect, the reasons 
seem less convincing for organizing— by a party whose oldest members 
included a Maxim Gorki and many of the best wnters of the younger 
generation — a special factional group on the ‘literary front', instead of 
letting the younger generation simply compete, in Icanung and teach- 
ing, with the old The results in both cases were quite distinct Since 
1934, all specific Gimmunm organuations of intellectuals have been 
dissolved When the Communist Academy united with the old Academy 
of Science it brought iwth it a number of members whom the most 
eminent of the older scholars had, all pohucal considerations apart, to 
accept as their equals Onlyrelativelyfew theorists whose qualifications 
were political rather than scholarly had to be dropped The RAPP, on 
the other hand, when liquidated and merged into the new wider 
‘Society of Soviet Wnters', was mainly remembered as a source of 
factional struggle within the latter, and of scctananism in the worst 
sense of the word 

During the battles of (he Revolution a rather ascetic scale ofsoaal 
values had prevailed, and any violation of the equahtarian standards of 
life was disapproved by public opinion — in any case by the public 
opinion of those who supported the Revolution But the l^ing 
pnnciple of the Russia of the middle 'thirties was ‘payment according 
to quantity and quality of the work done’ He who earned more and 
who, therefore, had more to spend now fclt himself encouraged in hu 
standard of living Provided H was, according to general standards, a 
‘cultural’ one, a higher standard of life would be accepted by public 
opimon as the expression of a larger contnbution made to national 
wealth The Party member who directed the factories, the armies, the 
Civil Service, now ceased to regard it as a tymptom of 'bourgeois 
degeneration’ to draw a higher sJary than a skilled worker— and the 
non party intellectual had no reason to be more ascetic In the new 
hierarcby.profcssional skill, amount of income, and social prestige were 
regarded as corresponding elements 

Once the decisive battles of the ‘second revolution’ had been won, a 
conscious effort was made to meige the old intelligentsia with the new 
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The survwors of the old had learned much, abo^•e all, that only as a 
So\^ct state could their belov-ed Russia surva\e And the joungcr ones 
had learned something, too — first of all that to be a resolutionar) docs 
not neccssanlj mean to bche\ c that the da> of the Rc\-oluuon >vas the 
day of the Creation and all the achieseracnts of the past are mere scrap 
So the social barriers fell, too the old academician wth his son or 
daughter, the secondary school teacher ordoctor in the pro\maal town, 
ere recognized as members of one of the most important sections of the 
nation On the other hand, his Communut fellow -academician began 
to feel 1 certain pride at being recognized as a successor of the greatest 
autliontics of prc-rc\oluiionary Russia, and showed less zeal to reject 
a pmn everythmg connected xviih pre-rev oluUonary Russia 

A decreasing interest in political theory as such, and an increasing 
soual weight for professional qualifications is, indeed, a natural result of 
the transition from the reioluuonary upheaval to long-term recon- 
struction The Trotskyist limcnts over the downfall of the ‘old Bol- 
shevists’ — or rather of the various factions that strove amongst them- 
selves for the prestige of Marxist orlhodory In fact, he is regretting the 
aftcr-clTects of the victonous revolution, painful as these effects may be 
for the people concerned If, in 1917 or 1919, Kornilov, Kolchak or 
Demkm had proved victorious, revolutionary pohtics would have 
remained the main interest of Russian intellectual life for some further 
decades to come, and the professional revoluuonary would have 
remained the ideal type of the Russian intelligentsia He would also 
have been needed, for without a thorough revoluuon Russia could not 
surviv e amongst the leading nations of the vv orld But as the ISTutes and 
the powers beliind them vv ere defeated, the gcntration which had done 
Its work had to go The country now needed people who understood 
how to harv cst and to defend the fruits of the victorious revolution So 
»hc hour was bound to come vvhen, in 193G, Stahn appealed to the 
‘Bolsheviks without a party -card’ Nor was it chance that he used the 
term for the first time when addressing young army officers As in the 
similar stages of all great revolutions, it was not difficult for the rep- 
resentatives of the revolutionary past to find subjectively convancmg 
reasons, in revolutionary ideology, to prove that the men who had 
taken upon themselves the enormous responsibility of preserving the 
practical achievements of the Revolution had betrayed its ideals 
History vv ill probably speak of some of these men in different terms from 
those employ ed by Stalin and his attorney , \^ishinsky , during the trials. 
But I very much doubt whether, in ao or 30 years, there will be any 
dissent among serious critics as to who was, histoncally, nght 

The ‘Bolshevik without party-card' was a contradiction m itself, 
proving simply that during ao years the words had lost their original 
meaning A Bolshevik, in the word’s true meaning, was onginally a man 
or woman who was not only a member of the Social Dcmocrauc Party 
but who belonged to a certain group, the majority (feels/iwutro) within 
the Party He was ‘Bolshevik’ for the very reason that he was not only a 
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Socialist m his genera! convictions but a stnct partisan m the sense of 
being highly interested m the details of MarxiA theory and uctics In 
1931 Stalin was still addressing Party members who were Bolshevists m 
this sense when he called for the ‘conquest of technique’ as the means of 
eliminating reliance on the htirgeau specialists with all their doubts 
about the policy of the First Five-Year Plan, and the danger of sabotage 
that dependence on them involved But, in 1937, during the ‘purges’, 
Stalin called for ‘the conquest of Bobhevism’ and it* political theory— 
of course in a sense to be elucidated now by the Party leaders ** The 
reason Stalin gave for this slogan was that those who were politically 
active had mastered industrial technique and had succeeded in amal- 
gamating the old and the new intelligentsia, but had neglected political 
theory Consequently they had become, or remained dependent on 
people who had no techmcal knowledge, but some mastery of the 
political jargon — m short, the defeated factions and that stage m the 
development of Soviet pohtical theory for which these factions had stood 
But the points which interest \is here is to whom such an appeal could be 
addressed at all Evidently Stalin was talking to people who had not 
grown up m Marxist theories but had been hitherto merely interested in 
techmcal progress, absorbed m everyday work — too exclusively absor- 
bed, as Stalin thought, to be able to play their part m leading the 
country They were people who had risen during the Five-Year Plans 
to positions of responsibihcyt without finding time for their Marxist 
schooling — and they were also people who had sided with the Party 
during those years, though they had received a schooling opposed to 
Marxism m earlier days This was the new clue that replaced the 'old 
Bolsheviks’ and their terminology 

How did things look to the pre revolutionary intelligentsia and their 
children, who even m the ’(hir(ies,)eill formed a large part of the best 
qualified Soviet intellectuals’ Since the early 'thirties, material con- 
ditions had much improved for the bulk of the intelligentsia, the 
average doctor or teacher, whose standard of living was then rather 
lower than that of the skilled worker ** The technical speaalists, how- 
ever, have always enjoyed considerable privileges and relatively com- 
fortable standards of living, considering the country’s restneted means 
Similarly, famous professors or artists who were non party members*'' 
could expect little further material improvement from the recent 

“The ofRcial document of this new mcerprciatum and, theieforc » mam source for 
any student of the subject, is the Huloiy ^ the C PS U [Bobhtuks) (English ediuon, 
Moscow, 1939)1 evidenfiy under the peocinaleditonhip of Stalin 

••The case was cspeciaJly gross jn ibe case of doctors — with the result that most of 
those entermg the profession were women while tnen were much more attracted by 
inaiistry JBe saVagvftr4eAets-»«wec««iln'j’.t>W Jetw*.* iSiV .V asuaf ie- 

kept in mind that when, in 1936, ibe U S S B radjcaUy ijnprov ed their posmon she did 
something hitherto uoattempted in any Eastern European country 

•’Themaximumeamingsofthe Panyrnembershad before 193S beenrestricted to 
an amount in theory corresponding to the maximum wages of a stifled wortcr Of 
course there bad been even before 193^ vanoii* vtays of tecuring the Party mem^t 
intellectual, by way of holidays, housing conditimis, etc , standards of living not too far 
bdow those of an equally efScieni fellow ptoietsor who did not belong to the Party. 
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changes What did matter to them the removal of the social stigma 
sshich uas still attached to the uiteUigentsia as long as the Part) mem* 
bers, 1 c. the pobticall^ and ideologtcallv most influential group, 
regarded them inth reserve, if not suspicion Alreadj in 1934 all the 
regulations i\cre dropped i\hich had restneted the education^ nghts 
of the sons of the former aristocrats and capitalists WTiatevcr might be 
the political pow cr implied in the Sonet citizen’s suffrage, the fact that, 
m 1936, It vi*3s made equal for all citizens implied equahn of social 
status for those uho formerK had been deprived of it The slogan 
‘Bolsheviks without part>-cards’ was meant to put an end to the 
reservations of the Partv members towards the old intelligentsia, and to 
carr> still further the fusion of Part) and of non part^ intellectuals mto 
one homogeneous bodj united b> a general allegiance to the Soviet 
fatherland In 1939 all the regulations makmg it more difficult for the 
intellectual to join the Part> than it was for the worker or peasant were 
repealed Excessiv e regard was no longer paid to deiaib of dogma, and 
certain professional standards were set, the maintenance of which was 
regarded as a major task ofSoviet pohc> 

The da> had passed when the ‘professional rcvolunonarj’ did an> 
kind of work to which the Part) directed him, substitutmg for profes- 
sional knowledge at best common sense and an understanding of the 
essential needs of the country, at worst orthodox phraseology In the 
middle ’thirties this cvpe of non specialist Communist admimstratorhad 
nearly disappeared E\ cn the worker or peasant who began his studies 
for some kind of intellectual vv ork in advanced y ears and equipped him- 
self by adult education onK, had become rather the esception The 
typical intellectual now v\as a young man or woman vsho cho«e some 
profession for life, generally unmediatcly on leaving the secondary 
school,** and found his or her vocation in nsmg gradually within this 
profession to a higher degree of professional efficiency and to a po'ition 
of higher social importance Since 1935 the state nas tried to regulate 
this nse systematically Minimum standards nave been set for its 
different stages by the introduction of professional degrees to be acquired 
by the process of ‘attestation’ and to be lost onlv by judgement of the 
Courts At first, a system of ranks with corresponding titles** vvas set up 
m the Army and Navy as a means of strengthening the sense of profes- 
sional responsibility , and to emphasize the importance of lechmcal and 
theoreucal studies In 1 936 teachers and scientific workers follow ed suit. 
The introducuon of “permanent professional titles’ based on attestation 
for a profession w as generally accompanied by a regulauon definmg 
*’Theaboljuon, m 193^ oflinuutionion ihcadfflisnonoftnidentsio theunjifrtitic* 
according to tbeir soaa] standing mvolrcd the abdJ tioa of ibe practice of sttidenW of 
middle-class origin spending one or nvo years %a a factory prior to admission to the 
University , a practice peThaj» noi undesirable liom aaothti ®f view 

•*Theongi^descnpDon5 orranisiaihcRed Army had been simple desigiiatic«s cf 
the lespecuve function — say 'Coinpai*y<(*njnander% or ‘Corps-commander’ They 
were auiomautahy implied by someone's occupying die respecuw, or a comparable, 
fiincuoa. Especially m the Pobtical Commusmat it mi^t, thus, easily happen that 
someone occupied very high rank in the Army without lechmcal preparstioa. 
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saJana higher ehan those prcviotalypaid Thus the social and matenal 
conditions of a profession were unproved while simultaneously in- 
creased demands on its effiaency were enforced No doubt, this also 
rendered the professions more difficult of access for people without 
regular university preparation, unless they had either exceptionally 
high individual achievements to base their claims upon, or a particular 
gift for passing examinations in advanced years 

While the standard of entry to the professions was raised and, thus, 
the average worker’s chance of entering them decreased there grew up 
a natural tendency to emphasiae and to develop chances of professional 
promotion that were open to everyone who showed ordinary interest, 
capacity, and diligence in his work This was intended to supply the 
marked lack of non commissioned officers’*® in industry as well as in 
the Army This deficiency, one of the most senous handicaps of post- 
revolutionary Russia, 13 m part the incvitahlc consequence of the rapid 
development, within less than to years, of industry in a previously 
mainly agncultural country In part it is an inevitable consequence of 
any revolution In revoluUonary limes those of the non commissioned 
officers m the Army, foremen in the factories and people of similar 
standing m other walks of life who are in sympathy with the movement 
will naturally take the place of (he former commanders and specialists 
who were for the most part opposed to the revolution On the other 
hand there will be little chance to replace (hem The function of the man 
iimnediately commanding soldiers or workers, strongly connected as it 
IS with the maintenance of discipline, will be much less popular than 
constructive intellectual work with the revoluuonanes who are naturally 
opposed to the old discipline The role of the engineer stimulates the 
imagmation of the worker who has some interest in his work and, iThe 
IS gifted and the rcvoluuon has removed social bamen, his ambitions 
aswell It IS different with the foreman Asanaturalconsequenceofthe 
revolution the immediately productive iworkcr will feel that he is more 
important than the foreman, who is suspect as a representative of the 
discipline formerly excrased on behalf of the employer and who has not 
the superior knowledge which the worker respects in an engineer who 
knows his job The Soviet system of ‘progressive piece rates’** and the 
social prestige granted to the ‘Staklumovijt’ worker who permanently 
‘overfulfils his norm’ made the worker even less inclined to exchange hii 

”Of course the term u used, in induslry only by aiurogy There u in industry not 
ruch a dear distinction as regards the profenioiial preparation of ihe lower and higher 
ranJes the young engineer after having left college, begins his tactical career as an 
assistant foreman, and workers who have become foremen are often promoted further, 
nrAhr|TOsv^’*!Amisi!AWSA'xr.6«k' Also 

inlheRedArmylhe professional non-commissioned officer expects even in peacetime 
normally to end his career in commisuoncd rank But if hu aspirations go, say, beyond 
the rank of capum he must undergo academic training not always easy m advanced 
years Jnthefaciory workers,especjal}yiftheyliavegained (sayinTradeUmonwotk) 
much expenence of orgamiation, can n»e to very high tnanagenal functions even 
without academic training During the purges such promotions happened scry 
frequently 

•‘Seep 32 
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position for that of a foreman, evm if the canungs I'tTie a little higher 

than those of the astrage skilled worker, as was gcnerallj the ease. 

I>unng the period immcdiatdx before the s\-ar the increased stress on 
disaphne and the increased demands made on the qualified specialist 
resulted m increased emphasis being laid on the importance of the non 
commissioned and Iowtt commissioned ranks m the ^imj and the 
corresponding positions in industry Soviet propaganda no longer 
emphasized the Field Marshal s baton m ever^ soldier s knapsack’, t^t 
IS, after aD, an ambition realizable b) onl) a \-cr> small mmonn In 
stead, stress was laid on the soldier who, after his obligaton term of 
service, chose the career of professional non-eommissiontd officer wath 
a good chance of promotion to lower comimssioncd rank e\Tn m peace- 
time, or on tBe foreman, responsible for and materially interested in the 
fulfilment of his workshop s plan. A \-ery characlensoc symptom of the 
nc\v policy was the Septcnib« decree of 1040 ** This decree, doubtless, 
reduced the ai'crage working<lass lad $ chances of achicnng a univcr 
sity education and attaining a professional career of his choice. But at 
the same time it made pronsion for technical secondary education all 
over the country — to be enforced compulsorily if necessary (as it has not 
been) — and thus granted everybody free access to the career of a skilled 
worker Thu career does not stop at the rank of foreman as is usual in 
other countries. The iTry shortage of skilled bbour that enforced 
(cchmcal at the expense ofuiuvetsity cducauon also demands encourage- 
ment of higher techtucal education Umversines and most of the in 
statutes preparing for non technical professions demand fees fi-om the 
aN*erage student, and offer supendia only to the et/i/r^tuh But perusal of 
the announcements in Sonet ne^v’spapers during the \\ ar shows that the 
technical institutes preparing engineers for the most dn-erse industncs 
offer sttpmdia and satisfactory conditions of life to anyone who can 
pass the entrance-exammauon or has a higher school certificate. 'P’us 
it may be said that the recent changes in Sonet educaoon ha\T reduced 
the free access to all professioiu, except for the exccpnonall} gifted, but 
bai’c increased the opportunities of tcvhmcal education and industrial 
promotion generally withm that industry tvhere the wxirkcr happened 
to start 

The foreign sympathizer wth the ongmal Sonet achieicments may 
judge such pohaes cntically But it is by no means certain that they 
ha\x been sojudged wnlhin the USSR itself There, the pomt of new 
IS entirely different. \Nc, abroad (including those who have had an 
opportumty of personally seeing the best achiex-cments ofSonet recon 
strucuon) arc used to measuring by standards de\-cloped by progres- 
sive ^\ estem opmion which the Russian Rev olution accepted and tned 
to realize, though it succeeded in doing so only for an active minority of 
the Sonet oUzens In so doing we are mdincd to forget how small this 
minonty has been Dunng the first wave of the Revolution it consisted 
of a few million people — the cadres of the industrial workers and a very 
"See note 14, p 95 
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smali, but active mmonty of the peasants Dunng the 'second revolu- 
tion’, undoubtedly, a few dozen miUions were actively pamapating in 
building new factories and in collectivizing agnculture But even a few 
dozen millions are a minonty in a country with 1 70 million inhabitants 
It was only dunng the economic recovery m the middle ’thirties that 
the bulk of these millions realized the progress made Naturally they 
measured it by the standards of their own past — not by the sundards 
and aspirations of the active nunonty of the first years Part of this 
minonty and most foreign observers who were in syrnpathy with the 
Revolution are inclined to do this Perhaps the simplest descnption of 
the social content of the internal policies of Stalinism would be to say 
that It has brought 'down the revolutionary achievements to a level 
where they can be understood, accepted and defended by all those who, 
onginally, stood aside — whether inicllectuab or peasants 

The level of the achievements may have been somewhat lowered 

but they have been much widened and ihcy are attainable for a much 
larger part of the people than at any previous ume Certainly, advanced 
educational experiments in some advanced schoob m the capitals have 
been dropped in fivour of a nstberotd /kshtoned system of teaching and 
school discipline But, on the other hand, there is no longer any 
illiteracy, and there are no longer any towns, and few agricultural 
districts, which lack factlKies for full secondary education Followenof 
more advanced artistic schools may regret the fact that much of the 
attention formerly devoted to furthering the modem art of their liking 
IS now being devoted to teaching the people Pushkin, Tolstoy, and the 
other classics. But themodernwntencan hardly claun to haveproduced 
anything as suitable for introducing young people or the average peasant 
to the spuit of Russian bterature as, for example. The Capiain's Daugkter, 
h'ar end Peace, Ama fCarenina — or, if greater demands from the point of 
view of socialist ideology are made — Gorky’s Mother The chances for 
the average working class boy to study at a university may have 
dimimshed somewhat But there is no longer any boy Or giri in Russia 
who IS debarred from becoming a skilled worker, and hardly anyone 
with special gifts who is debarred from studying at a university 
Stahmst Russia may not yet have achieved the highest imaginable 
social progress — but she has achieved something 200 xiuUion people can 
easily understand — a country and a system worth dying for 

(d) Which isiheLeading Stratum in the USS R ^ 

Is there a ruling class m the U S S R > In the framevork of Marxist 
theory, which defines class in terms of a group’s relation to the means of 
production, the answer is obviously, no Unless, in contradicuon to the 
most obvious facts, the peasants arc to be described as a privileged and 
rulmg class because part** of the means of production used by them is 

‘•As duunct from that other part that has been supplied by the state and is adaunis. 
tered by lU Machine Tractor Suuoas Seep »9 
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ouTied, not by the state, but by thar co-operative, all So\iet atizens 
are evidently equal in that they do not pnvatcly ov.-n means of produc- 
tion but depend on earned income, all the forms of ivhich arc at least 
comparable isath isuges On the other hand, all of them, in theory, 
share m the oiinership of the means of production, adnumstcred by a 
commumty of ishich they arc members and nhose decisions thev can 
influence in some ii'ay or other AYhat actually matters is to define that 
iN*ay the U S S R is not the only country in the \\orld uhich describes 
her constitution as the most democratic of all, and in every case there 
are different links (to be discussed in a later chapter) betivccn the 
constitutional statements on the citizen’s right to participate m the for- 
mation of the wall of the community and those social processes that 
actually aCow the citizen’s inll to mlluencc the decisions of those isbo 
act on his behalf 

It IS further evadent that in the U S S R , as in any other country mth 
modem large-scale industry , factories are administered, on the owner’s 
behalf, by technical experts whoarecaUed managers mthc U R as 
much as in any capitalist country where factoncs hare grown too large 
to be administered b\ the owners themsehes This rather elementary 
fact has given rise to a fashionable theory, according to which managers 
are the ruling class in modem society In consequence, there should be 
no fundamental difference between the USSR and a capitalist 
country whose mdustnes have grown beyond the middle entrepreneur's 
control However agreeable this theory may be fix>m some people’s 
political standpomt, I can hardly find rational sense in it unless it could 
be shown (a) that managers, in the USSR, form a compact social 
group administering the enterprises put under their control virtuallv 
without interference by other people, that is to say, tb*. tiicy are able 
cither to nominate the leaders of the C P , or to relict me latter’s in- 
fluence on management, ( 4 ) that the mamigenal clas forms a stable 
social entity in the sense that a manager’s son, as a rule, becomes a 
manager himself, and that newcomcR from other social strata (includ 
ing other parts of the intelligentsia) arc as exceptional as the famous 
ex nevv-sboy^ milhonaire of the U SA As long as the supporters of the 
‘managerial theory’ fail to prove the prevalence of those tiro funda- 
mental conditions, 1 cannot take their Acsis seriously 

But obviously there are economic difTerentiations, and there arc cer- 
tain leading groups vnthm Soviet society How may those groups be 
characterized’ 

The less informed part of the pubbe abroad thinks at once of the 
Party, dominating a VTrtually totahtanan state The pohtudlly leadmg 
role of the Communist Party is an indisputable fact, legally acknow 
ledged m the 1 936 constitution But this does not mean that the Party is 
m any way the socially dominant group within Soviet society For the 
average worker and peasant, m Russia as elsewhere, the mam way to- 
wards achieving pohucal and social influence is through parbapatioa 
m the Labour movement Activity m the Trades Unions too is likely to 
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involve, at a certain stage, joining the Communist Party For the intel- 
lectual, however, joining the Party u only one of various ways to social 
influence and probably not the most cfllcient, at least since 1934 An 
intellectual, if politically ambitious, might find the Party card useful at 
a certain point in his career But a man who staked his professional 
career on political orthodoxy rather than on professional qualifications 
might easily find at the next turn of the political 'general line’ that what 
he believed to be orthodoxy was rather a handicap, and a source of 
eventual ‘deviations’ Even if he had not taken sufiicicnt part in factional 
strife to become a victim of a ‘purge’ he would nsk a professional setback 
which might discriminate against him m favour of ‘non political’ com- 
petiton who, while professing their loyalty to the new state, had con- 
centrated their energies on purely professional accomplishments outside 
the purview of the politicians The role of the Party is enormous, but 
the influence, and especially the permanence of the political position of 
Its individual members is precarious 

It IS an amazing sociological phenomenon that even among non- 
Soaahst critics 'bureaucracy* has become the most general term for 
denoting the new leading groups of the Soviet state Evidently this is 
because criticism abroad has mainly been nourished by dissenting fac- 
tions within the Russian and international labour movement In spite 
of ail Lenin's^* theories about the leading r6le of the professional 
revolutionary’ independent of his social origin, non working-class 
leaders are objects of suspicion to the average radical worker Leaders of 
working class ongin are also suspect once they are transferred from 
the work bench to some trade union or party, not to speak of state, office 
This phenomenon « well known to the student of the sociology of any 
radical or Socialist movement It explains why the Trotskyist opposition 
— whose mam strength, besides, was m the younger generation of the 
Party-intelligentsia — has, since 19^3, appealed against the ‘bureau- 
crats’ using just the same arguments which m any Western labour 
movement the ‘outs’ would use against the ‘ms’ Together with the well- 
known bias ofmany foreign observers against the USSR this fact may 
explain, sociologically, why the term has become so popular But it 
seems, to me at least, simply impossible to find any correspondence of 
Soviet reality to if — apart from the truism that, in any political system, 
the directors of the various political and social activities work in offices 
Hardly anywhere is the ‘bureaucrat’ m the true sense — the hardened 
Civil Servant — less popular than m the USSR, and the social 
he^oed on the heads of the Soviet intelligentsia during recent 
yean, has m a very remarkable way passed him over 

The explanation for this 1$ simple in the U S S R , as in most con- 
tinental countries, the bureaucrat is the one specialist of whom there is 
no lack The traditions of contmental enlightened absolutism’ and 
bureaucratic rule have created, especially among the lower middle 

•‘They were most clearly elaborated in iwa in To DoJ^aw and, for this reason, 

can hardly be called a Stalmist degeneration'^ 
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classes, a tendency to seek for their dcscendents a not \ cry opulent but 
safe path to soaal ‘importance* A Soaahst rctoluUon, wth the enor- 
mous gro%\th of state acUtnUcs in\ol\ed, uas not the occasion for the 
disappearance of these tendencies, nor of ‘bureaucratism’ in the i>orst 
sense of Uic word But just for this reason, the bureaucratic, as distinct 
from the practical, approach to things, and the bureaucrat, as duimct 
from the technical, scientific, or military specialist is the furthest from 
thespnngsofofficialSo\actfa\our This fact can easily be checked if the 
SoMct decrees since 1936 regulating the remuneration of\-anous kinds 
of specialist labour arc compared uith each other It \\ould be more 
accurate, although still n cry one sided, to speak of the leading groups of 
Sonet society as ‘technocracy’ To call them ‘bureaucrats’ is the most 
inaccurate description factional hatred could imcnt 

Again it 1$ frequently assumed that the influential sections of Sonet 
soaety are made up of the ‘viicll known people’ (srtjalif ludie), people m 
the most dnene is-alks of life who hate earned official recognition and 
distinction, usually expressed by conferring on them one of the Sonet 
decorations Such a description is merely a truism stressmg the simple 
and tncontro\ertiblc fact that present Sonet society 1$ in no was 
egalitanan Once indindualdtsuncuon has beci bestowed and offiaaUy 
acknowledged by the state, the acknowledgment naturally bangs with 
It increased social duanetton for those thus singled out In a political 
system doxmnaied by one state party, dmincuons of this sort probably 
bnng preferment to those who wish to stand as candidates for the 
So\nets or other assemblies It may e\en mean pnnleges in cseryday 
life when places are fcNv in a rest home in the Caucasus, or flats are 
short in newly built apartment houses, the man I'ho has won some 
decoration u not likely to be among those suffering from the shortage 
But begets his fiat, or place in the rest home, m hiscapaaty of efficient 
worker m the factory, or as a renowned scienusl, m fact for the reason 
that brought him the decorauon, rather than for his decoration En 
gmeers who, far from being decorated, were serving sentences for 
sabotage, got similar privileges, m comparison with the average free 
engineer employee, because they were valuable specialists whose work 
had to be encouraged, evxn if they were working under the supervision 
of the G P U ’* In a country where skilled labour of any description u 
as short as it is in the USSR it u very likely to win a pmileged 
position The official acknowlcdgncnt of this or that man is rather the 
consequence than the cause of tiic enhanced position he enjoys The 
eminent scientist or actor who has been missed by the penodical distn 
buUons of decorations would probably do belter in the matter of holi 
day3 or househunting than a Stakhanovist worker who has been 
decorated for his services, unless they were really ofquiteancxcepuonal 
character 

True, smcc public decorations became as widespread as they have 


"SecJ Scott, BthnJ tfv Urelt Loadon 1942, p 74 
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been since the middle ’thirties,** a well-known saentist or actor, a 
higher commander of the Red Army or even the manager of one of the 
larger industnal undertakings without a decoration corresponding to 
his position would be rather exceptional In such cases the decoration 
expresses rather the recognition for long and responsible service than 
any exceptional single achievement With the worker or the peasant in 
the kollkhos, decoration is generally the reward of some individual 
achievement going far beyond the standard reasonably to be expected 
of one in his position But even m these cases the distmction is very often 
a symbol of public policy and the needs of propaganda When it ivas 
thought desirable to encourage the initiative of women members of the 
kollkhoscs, the highest decoration of the USSR was awarded to large 
numbers of dairymaids or to forewomen m the collective sugar-beet 
plantations who had reached a high level of proficiency m their callings 
The awards were made to all who reached certain fixed standards of 
production But the level of these standards was so high that to achieve 
It often implied not mere diligence and industry, nor mere improvement 
of the methods of production, but real achievement in orgamzation and 
education on the part of those who succeeded in ieading their more 
backward fellows towards such resulu, or sometimes even the over- 
coming of direct sabotage So there is some reason to give preference to 
an agncultural uorker who has won a decoration if she wishes to obtain 
higher technical education and promotion to higher responsibility One 
must not, however, imagine that successful agricultural workers, even 
in the U S S R , are always so ambitious that those who have been 
decorated are always promoted to higher positions 
The only truth in the idea that the most influential group m the 
U S S R 15 made up of the ‘well known people’ is that the Soviet <bte 
is not identical with, but wider than the ‘Soviet intelligentsia’ And, of 
course, it is much wider than any special stratum of the intelligentsia, as 
expressed fay 'bureaucracy' or ‘technocracy’ Since political disabilities 
have been removed, the fact that ‘brain-workers’ are scarce and their 
work of the greatest economic importance will probably increase their 
soaal and political importance At the moment, in the present period of 
transition, no descnption of the iliie m the U S S R can be very 
accurate, but iC can be clearlystated ihat it formi no clojcd social group 
and that access to its ranks is open to all strata of the population 


“Previously, apart from their possible use by the Army in wartune, they were rather 

mteoded to signify quite extraotuiaaryaduevaoenaoa quite ertraordinary ofcaij o ns 

So they had been very rare 



CHAPTER THREE 


The Neiv Outlook in Private Life 


As THE REGIME CAME to rcly more and more on rewards as in- 
centives for the citizen’s participation in the national economic effort, 
individual freedom of choice in the expenditure of income became more 
important The two strictly revolutionary periods — ^Var Communism 
and the First Five-Year Plan — had been, essentially, egalitarian in out- 
look In the first place, the country was poor, and could only maintain 
a bare subsistence level by concentrating on the most simple, and most 
standardized, products Secondly, the intense strain of those >ean 
would have been intolerable had the simplest worker or peasant felt 
that there were people profiteering from his exertions and sacrifices 
There were people, indeed, who tried to profiteer in commercial 
activities As long as people were able to do good business uithm the 
field still open (legally or de facto) to the enterpnse of the pnvate 
capitalist, the state was bound to regulate such activities or nsk defeat 
m the great experiment Monetary inflation— inevitable dunng the 
revoluUonaty periods— worked, »n fact, as one means of regulation, for 
It devalued such sums as the Nep-man or speculator might have saved 
Puritan standards m social habits, quite apart from their moral in 
fluence on the working classes, worked in the same direction, the Nep- 
man w ho tried to ‘enjo) ’ hts ‘earnings’ became immediately suspect and 
risked having to pay for the merry evening crowTung a successful 
speculation by spending a few > cars taking part, for a very low wage, in 
the reconstruction of the national water-communications 

But all this came to an end once there was no other way of earmng 
money, of satisfying needs, or of obtaining luxuries, than by contribution 
to the national economic effort Why should the state discourage the 
average citizen’s strongest incentive for making the highest contribu- 
tion’ ‘Life has grown better, life has groivn merry’, Stahn said — with 
good reasons in a speech he delivered, in December 1935, to the Stak- 
hanovisls The popular propaganda described in vivid coloun the 
vanous ‘cultural’ needs (some of them very commonplace for the 
Western employed worker) ivhicb any atizcn could satisfy who play ed 
his part m production 

Now you must not imagine that at any period the a% crage Soviet man 
or woman was as disinclined foe such. cnyiYrnenJA as the average Icft- 
wing sympathizer abroad imagined To import films produced abroad, 
generally of a very low artistic standard,*’ wtis, for the country which 
produced the best films in the world, alway’s good business The average 

*’The TtssoM for ihis fact may be the lai or%%e3iern fikns appealing, from the 
ideological point of view, to Sonet people— so a fil<n was a fito, and the Jess expensive 
ones would fill the quota (and the Soviet cinemas) as well as the others 
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Moscow sccrcury or shop-assistant very much enjoyed at least seeing 
women wcanng evening-dress, something which, m Russia, only the 
Nep-man did, and that veryBccretfyl Now, she could buy a dress ‘like 
that’ (of course, it was not in fact eitacUy ‘like that*) with her overtime 
money, or with a premium for the diligent fulfilling of her duties during 
the year, and no one would cnticize the dress as hourgtou — quite the 
contrary' If she was senous-mindcd, the trade-union orgaiuscr, and 
maybe her boy friend too, would urge her to spend the money on a nice 
tnp with the trade-umon’s rambling-group across the Crimea dunng 
the holidays In any case it would be wordi while to cam the premium 
The new policy raised certain problems, as did the abandonment 
of the puntan ideology of former yean From the point of view of our 
friend’s intellectual development as a good Soviet citizen it would be 
desirable for her to spend her money on seeing other parts of the Soviet 
fatherland, or on the theatre, or the cinema (with only an occasional 
imported film) From the point of view of obtaining the maximum out- 
put from the average typist, there u no doubt that a long dreu and some 
jazz arc hkcly to be more effective To get the male worker production- 
minded, a teetotal approach to the inierpreution of the ‘mejry Ide’ 
would be incffcctive~bui too much ‘‘merryness’ was inadvisable from 
the point of view of production On the whole the present wnter’s im- 
pression, while living in (he country at that period, was that the enor- 
mouspropagandaapparatusofthe'totahtanan’siateiolved the problem 
quite well In the organization of public entertainmenu, of the broad- 
casting services and so forth, every kind of taste was catered for to some 
extent, though the mam stress was laid on such culturally dairable 
kinds of entertainment as classical music,* lectures, etc / o9^( 
Sut then another question arose from whai point of view should the 
slate consider its cultural actmiies> Merely from that of popular educa- 
tion, or from that of the activating influence cultural and other needs 
might exercise upon the atizcns production’ Dunng the first twenty 
years of the Revolution, cultural pleasures were nearly the only thing 
the state could supply in any adequate quanuty b^ond the bare 
necessities of life But theywercvirtuallyfreeof charge It was agreeable 
— and also useful from the point of view of public morale — that the 
Russian worker, if wone fed, clothed and housed than his comrade m 
the West, could enjoy music, theatre, pictures and even books of a 
quantity and quality quite beyond the reach of the latter You could 
enjoy plays and opera and music virtually for nothing— that is to say as 
part of your return for your trade-union dues — at your club where the 
performances were, naturally, of very varying ment- Or you could, for 

"Of coune ihn compromue, a* well as any other, was open to attacks from the point 
of view of •pare jdeeJog/ i>o fcukhann, in 1336, as editor of the lantija, reproached the 
broadcasting tcrnca lor giving 'wo nsucbjaaa instead of Beethoven. I, pcnonaJly, 
have in no country, including Gcnnany of the Weimar Republic, lutened to even half 
as much Beethoven, and have been nowhere to aefiom forced to switch off to avoid 
hearing jazz But there u alwayi a case for pure ideologies’— provided you g-t 
lutenerj for a ’purely idcologicar broodeatungiervfee 
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w-ould become an idle dream The story of Sonet pobcy as regards 
fanul> bfc and education is a stoiy of «)inpromisc betiNeen these tuo 
points of nev. , \nth increased emphasis on the latter \\ c must expect 
our nadcr to be influenced bj a s'anctj of progressii c tendencies m his 
oil n countT) , and so he \% ould probabl> get a distorted picture if mc did 
not bncfl) survey earher tcndenaes in this matter before discussing 
recent developments 

The Marxist theory and pohey m such matters — as distinct from the 
ultra radical estem bohemian tendencies of some people v\ ho bthev c 
ihemstKes to be Marxians — ^have changed little between the days when 
Engels wrote The Ongin of Ifu Fomlj, Slate end Sotetjr and the later 
wntings of Lcrun and the framing of the matrimonial legulation of 
Soviet Russia, m 1917 25 ** The so-called monogamous family with its 
less strict moral code for the man than the woman is the product of a 
system based upon private ownership of the means of pnxluctJOn This 
form of family mvolves the dependent economic position of women and 
the exclusiv e responsibility of parents for the education of their children. 
It IS the only means to get legal heirs, and a suitable method of combm 
mgfamilv fortunes, it is the necessary complement of 2. hjrgms soaet) 
Accordingly the tail of a Socialist state is — after havmg taken over all 
the decisive means ofproducaonaod granted 10 every citizen, manor 
woman, economic security irrespective of marriage — to organize social 
education on a much higher level than in anv capitalist state, and to 
provide such social servaca as would reduce the duu» of the housewife 
to a minimum and thus enable woman to continue her participabon m 
soual producuon and avac life after marriage This once done and the 
legal restrictions on Ireedom of divorce removed, one might expect that 
marriage, or its equivalent,** would be based on nothmg but the free 
decision ofboth partnen A glanceat the writings ofLenm on the subject 
shows that the only consequences he did expect or desire was an in 
creased stability of relations freely enicrcd and continued ‘Lower 
middle-class radicalism* on this pomt as well as on the question of dis- 
couragmg large families is strange to Marxism which considers Mal- 
thusianism to be a reactionary prejudice based on the conditions of a 
decaymg society So it has not been diifrcult for contemporary Soviet 
people to find, as ajustifrcation of their later pohaes, suitable quotaoons 
m classicaT wntings 

•‘OM galoty eswJ Tesutruros of namase, with rtdocdcm of eimroal ccclesiMUtal 
ceremomo] to the purely pnvate sphere, aod ihe&eedoraoTdivoree were estahhshed by 
fine of the first eaactjnenti of the Soviet r^jiinc (Dec e mber 1917} The freedom ©T 
abortion dales from 18 November igjo and the compleuon of the modem matrimooul 
legislation by abohaon ofany difiereacein theposiuan of the mamed and tminamed 
mother, and by the legal rtcogniuoD t>r sb JxU mamage , dates from ig-S Already 
durmg that period, m 1914, a shortlived attempt to rtsmet l^al abortion had been 
made. Unsuccessful as it was, it refutes the cuneat tVestem conceptioai of freedom of 
abortion as an essential and fiindameotal pnnaple of original Soviet legislation. 

‘‘Soviet legislation smee 1926 considered <& facta tnamages, established by a con 
Unuous common household, as equivalent to formal registration of a mamage at the 
Regiscrar s Office. But this rule was stronsly disputed amongst Soviet lawyers durmg 
the last pre-war years and was abdishedm 19)4. 
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This does not mean that the abovMnentioned tendenaes in Western 
radicalism did not have their counterparts m Soviet hfs m the earlier 
period 'Free love' has not always been interpreted by all Soviet authors 
as the mere absence of legal restnctions, and ofsocial pressure impairing 
the free decision of the partners But the moral rnfluence of the Party, at 
least on its members, has always been brought to bear against h<;entious. 
ness in ‘private’ matters and even against too frequent divorces which 
seemed to show an insufRciently senous approach to marriage Thus, 
the law of 27 June, 1936 regarding divorce re-stated in legal terms a 
trend already constantly encouraged by means of ‘public opimon’ and 
internal party disapline Under ihe new legal restrictions divorce was 
still accessible for everyone But it had become something that needed 
some serious thought Both parties had to be summon^ so that the 
Registrar might make an attempt at reconciliation, and any divorce had 
to he entered in the partners’ passports Thus the ordinary citizen was 
induced to take account of public opinion, which previously had only 
concerned itself with the Party member In addition, a progressive fee 
had to he paid which, from the third divorce onwards, amounted to 
about a third of the skilled worker’s monthly income Measures of this 
kind, although formulated as laws, still only amount to an attempt to 
influence a decision essentially left to the lo^vidual But the legislation 
of 8 July, 1944 transferred divorce to the courts, estabhshinga compli- 
cated procedure evidently intended to be disagreeable and troublesome 
Only after an attempt at reconaliation in the lower courts has failed, 
the higher court has the nght, but no obhgation, to dissolve the 
marriage, and according to its views regarding the responsibility for the 
dissolution of the marriage, levies one, or both parties with a fee from 
500 to 2,000 roubles, agauist a maximum fee of soo roubles under the 
former law Even on the assumption that the court will dctennme the 
amount of the fee according to the economic position of the party to 
which It IS charged, it is obvious that to demand a divorce, or to be 
regarded by the court as responsible for it, costs about amonth’sincome 
There is still as much freedom of divorce as m those capitalist countries 
that allow it — but no more The difference from some — but not all — 
hberal legislation may be found in the lade of an enumeration of 
speciabzed reasons for divorce, and of the need to establish by judicial 
procedure adultery, cruelty, and so forth in cases where reasonable 
judges may simply find that the two partners to the roamage have 
become mcompatible But in cases where the judges or public opimon 
arc resolved to deny divorce, the posibon of the partner seeking it may 
become rather more difficult m the U S S R than m countnes where, 
for instance, proved adultery gives a claim to divorce ft is the expressed 
intention of ^e new legislauon to protect the returning soldiersagainst 
being divorced by their wive^ and it depends very much on public 
opimon whether the principle of equal rights of the sexes will be 
defended also where it may colhde with patnouc sympathy for the 
wamor 
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AbortJoa v-as allo^rd Irj the law of i8 Ncyvnaber, loro, b«a jf* 
It ■'vas pracacallj impossible to p aev Tn t it under the cxiFang social con- 
diaons. If perfoimcd b\ eipencnced <urgcoiis the operaaon would 
ccrtamls do less harm than if done Mcretls As a method of birth- 
control jt was not thought of as anjihmg but an es-il, teinporar 3 \ 
unaTOidablc, but to be fought b> propaganda, and gradually to be 
m'creome ‘b) srorkmg for Socialism, and bj introducing tbe protecaon 
of malenua and infancy on an catensn~e ^cale’ *• In tbe R-, too, 
there were people who would subsenbe to the left wmg dogan of the^^ est 
about ‘a ivnman’s right to her own bodj** But these tendenaes nei-er 
prevailed m Sonet pohe^ 

In 1927, at the Ukrainian Congress of Phs-sicians and Surgeons,*^ 
legalizrf aboraoa waa described as *a respite’ after the intolerahle soaal 
condiaons which formed the heritage ofTsansm. The Ukrainian Com- 
imssarj for Health declared** that Sonet Icgislaaon ‘considered abo’tion 
a social cnl and baH legalized it merelv in order to decreas*^ the danger 
to health m\t)h'ed in secret abortion b% quacks, and to further the 
struggle, b> propaganda, against abortion in general To «pcak cf 
official encouragement of abortion m the U 35 R , pnor to 1036, is 
simplj to dutort the facts. In order to basT the operation peribnn^ 
free, a woman, if m good health, had to conv-uice a «pecial consmsaon 
that m bringing up another child she faced extraor^an difficulties. 
As a rule, in the tmvTts, it was onl> from the fourth child omnnls that 
such diSculae>, if alleged, would be prenimed to exist. Further, the 
number of hospital be^ available for abortion cn.ses w*as restneted. 
Women who were not on the pnonts U>t might easn% find themeh'es 
on a waiting list so long as to make it impossible to fulfil tbe medical 
requirement that the operation should onl\ be earned out dunng the 
early months of pregnanc), when the risks arc comparativelv low If 
the -iroman could not convince the Commission, the h-d to pav a fee — 
about half the average wxjman employee’s monthlv income. TTiJs the 
total prohibition of abortion as introduced b\ the law of 27 June, 1036 
was c^y an adv’ancc in a direction whither Sovaet pokes h’jl already 
been tending But now, the state appLed the highest possible presrure 
b} making abomon an offence se\erel\ punishable, at least in the case 
of the person who performed the operation. The woman is sull put on 
probatioQ or made to pa> only a small fine. What matters is the fact 
that, as m other countries with similar legislation, she svill have the 

♦Ten d" tie deoee in H. ^ gnsi t, SancLst MeSam ta tV USSJL Londaa, 103-* 
pp.2645 

<Tlje discussions espeoall} from lie piueb medicaJ point of sicvr v-ere sudi tizl 
tie Goman Soaety of GsTuetxilogists yeibusbed tie v-ttJe proceedings cf tie cc oEi t s s 
in 1 933 It IS title not wiibout sonic bias m sueavaig rt- n nm feattues as an arg m s^t 

againsttieGermanleft vnugadvocatocfle^abomon. ^nertraetlsbeI3gpubLsbed 
in my Oiatstrg As^tudn m Sir\a Rtsaa sdI. i (FamiJy) la lie latemational Ubraiy 
for Soadogy and Social Rce o a stf uc tn o. 


••Loc. at^ p 141 
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under the wont possible conditions, imposed by the need of secrecy 
To any observer of the U S S R it must be clear that some, although 
not all, of the social conditions whidi led to the prevalence of abortion 
still exist, especially m matters of housing There can be no doubt that 
a clear majority of the women who took part m the public discussion 
preceding the promulgation of the law of 1936 objected to the legal 
prohibition of abortion, although they could not be desenbed as 
'Malthusians' and certainly only a few of them supported the ‘glass of 
water' conception of love And, since the enactment of the law, there 
has been a considerable number of convictions under it. 

In the USSR there is no longer any unemployment and, therefore, 
no danger that an additional child may mean starvation for the family 
But housmg condiuons being what they arc, an extra child may well 
mean overcrowding the only available room In spite of all the increased 
measures for developing criches, etc , that accompamed the Anti- 
Abortion Act, an additional child may mean that the mother u handi- 
capped m doing regular work The government of the U S S R always 
did and sull docs all it can to encourage women’s participation in 
industry There must have been senous reasons for taking a step both 
unpopular and fraught with senous difRculues 
The most immediate of these reasons was, no doubt, the wuh to 
stimulate the natural increase of population or, at least, to balance some 
trends likely to limit it This consideration was bound to have much 
weight on the eve ofa great war ofwbich it was quite clear the U S S R 
woidd have to bear the mam brunt However great a victory the Soviet 
Union might win m actual warfare, she could emerge from the war as a 
first class world power only if provision was made for the replacement of 
her tremendous losses Now observation of the long-term consequences 
of legal abortion has shown beyond reasonable doubt that, although 
the probability of immediate and noticeable damage done to the 
mother’s health was shght** compared to the risks run if the operation 
were performed in secret, the general effect on female fertility is con- 
siderable It might become even more considerable if, for another 
generation, abortion were to remam legal and, therefore, frequent In 
the long run and considenng the matter solely from the point of view of 
the next generation it might be true that even the death, or real mutila- 
tion, of a few thousand women under the conditions likely to prevail if 
abortion were dnven ‘underground’, would involve less damage than 
repeated abortions on some million women, even if the operation was 
skilfully performed And if abortion remained legal, it would be 
practised bv some tmlbon women, whatever the weight of propaganda 

*’In ihe officul propaganda of the law rf S936 »he dangers of abortion under e* 
penenced medical supervis on were eeriaiiily overstated But it would be wrong not W 
takeiuch statemenosenoiui)' tspeoally a»it wasnot very Battering when the oMration 
wasdesenbedasamounung in many cases, to mutiUlion* Thu if true, would invohe 
a very sharp enticism of the Soviet surgeons unless the mutilation w intended to imply 
mere sterility which seems indeed « likely outcome repeated abortjcnj even 
under favourable conditions See note 47 
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against it. Given the whole ps>choIogy of Soviet life, the prohibition of 
abortion, together with a long list of measures to improve the material 
position of the mother, cov enng both her position in the factory and her 
right to alimon) from the child s father, was a verj effective waj of 
bringing home to the national consciousness the importance of a high 
birthrate forihefutureofihcU S S R To use one ofStalin’s expressions, 
‘child bearing is no less important a function of w omen in national life 
than sharing in soaal production* 

Now there is, in present Russian life, one point w here mere emphasis 
on the national interest in large families would be haidl) sufficient to 
preserve the former birth rate and where a special appeal to the pnv’ate 
mterest of the family Concerned was needed The average Russian 
peasant’s famil) has alwa>-s been enormous The reason was not on!} 
the cultural backwardness of the Russian village. This backwardness 
would not onl\ encourage hmhs, but also child mortahtv There was 
ako an economic reason vs hich encouraged the peasant not onl> to have 
children, but ako to trj seriously to bring them up The communal, 
le , villasc-owned land,*® for many centuries has been redistributed 
periodically among the peasants according to the number of ‘souls’, 
i e , to the sue of the farruly As long as individual peasant husbandry 
prevailed, a larger famil) meant more land— even if, for Jack of capital, 
the additional land bad to be let to the kulak nughbour, and the 
additional children had to work on his’ held as labourtn In the koU 
khos, additional children do not mean more land Uliether thetr 
addiUonal eanungs will contnbute to the parents’ household will depend 
on whether the) remain m ibe village at all— as, under conditions of 
progressive industnaluauon, onl) some of the peasant s children are 
likel) to remain — and on how long the patriarch^ conception of famil) 
life can survive For man) ) cars, during the struggle with the old village 
tradition, the new regime encouraged the rebelhon of the younger 
generation against the old Once the collectivization of agnculturc had 
been successful!) accomplished, it was to the public interest ‘to strengthen 
famil) life’, quite apart from the fact that, by doing so, peasants 
prcviousl) disposed to be cntical of the regime might be w on over But 
under normal condiuons the young peasant who had become a skilled 
worker in the koUkhos and earned a large enough income to maintain 
his own family, could not be expected to continue the traditional 
financial connection with the parents’ household, apart from the oc» 
casional filial tributes made m any society So the peasant’s wife no 
longer has the old inducements** to increase the family beyond the 
limits which would now seem reasonable by the new cultural standards 

*'IVjor to Uie 19:7 revnluuon the part oT the land which bdoncol to the peasants 

(a3dx.t^ctfromtheland]ord$and.siiicctlieStotymaraotm5 the twlaks) afiertgt?, 

virtually all the land, j 3 , 

‘‘Thekulal always had been economically more far sighted he had avoided loo far 
gomf divisions of the mhemance and cmplm-ed the poorer neighbour t odd children, 
v»Me saving on the wages payable to them by ‘additionaUy* hiring their ‘odd land 
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■ITiis measure of family limitation she could achieve without recoune to 
abortion, which was very infrequent m the village even tvhen permitted 

It was for these reasons that the first measures to introduce state aid 
to mothers withmanychildrcn, in thc^tofa7 June, 1936,000 enirated 
only on mothers with more than six hving children, with a highly m 
creased rate from the eleventh child onwards It u clear that the en- 
couragement of families of this size has nothing to do with fighting 
Malthusian prejudices, and that a mother who wants to win one of these 
awards must sacrifice the hope of enjoyii^ some sides of life, and be 
satisfied simply to fulfil the function of the child bearer (though it is 
true that the kind of woman to whom these awanls appealed had, 
previously, done no better) Certainly the sum of money n«ded to pay 
highly impressive premia (more than any peasant woman, apart from a 
few specialists, could normally earn in productive activities) to some 
thousands of giant families would have bad little effect if it had been 
distributed among the miHions of iamilies of the size most to be cn 
couraged — say, those with three or four children in the towns and five 
or SIX in the i^lages Apa« from ibis, political difficulbes would have 
been rnvwlmi in dsscnnunating clearjy between rtnvn and voWage 
according to the different size of family needing encouragement and 
compatible under either condition with continued productive and 
soci^ activity of the mother 

In the midst of the war, under the pressure of its ravages on the young 
generation and the threat to the birth rale involved, the Soviet dared, 
in the legislation of 8 July, 1944, to offer state aid to all mothers of more 
than three children,** consisting of non recumng payments varying 
from 1,300 roubles for the fourth to 5,000 roubles for the tenth and every 
subsequent child, and monthly payments varying from 80 to 300 roubles 
payable from the second to the fifth birthday of the child Such a 
gradation of the stale aid granted contradicts the actual structure of the 
family budget, which is certainly not burdened by the tenth child to a 
higher degree than it was by the fourth, but high subsidies for the fourth 
or fifth child would have involved subsidising, in the countryside, child- 
ren who were likely to have been bom had there been no grant, whilst 
for the small minonty already benefiting from the 1936 legislation a 
standard was established below which subsequent legislation could not 
go without threatening public confidence in promisea made by the 
state Even for that minonty the state aid was increased — for the mnUi 
and tenth child by more than 50 per cent, thus, the tendency to con- 
centrate subsidies on the largest families may be regarded as continuing 
It IS further accentuated by the fact that the subsidies for large families 
cease at the child’s fifth birthday— this is lot^ before it ceases to be a 
material burden for the family, whatever support may be given in 

"Already for the thud a noa-reeumBg pajmeiilof^isOrtiublEs at binh o made but 
this u noibing novel in coropanson with social legisUtion exuung in some other coun- 
tno and only adds to some aastmg claims, of (be Soviet mother who is a irade- 
uoson member 
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kindergartens and schools Except for those unmarried mothers ssho 
prcTer to transfer their children, when five j-cars old, to a pubbe educa- 
tional institution, there is some incentive to cover the expenses for the 
education of the elder children bj having new ones, and certainl) this 
was desired by the authors of the decree, and forms the only rational 
explanation for the gradation of the subsidies The established scale of 
medals and orders for mothers raising a numerous family, ciilminatmg 
m the utlc ‘Heroine Mother’ for those who have reared ten living duld 
ren suggests an approach to the family problem m which the economic 
and social activities of women become secondary to the population 
issue It may be added that the state, by shouldenng the total costs of 
educating the children of unmarried mothers, and considerably easing 
the burden on married couples having many children, has obscured the 
concept — not forgotten in 1936 when abortion was prohibited and 
obhgations of unmarried fathers to pay alimbny were made more strict 
— that care for children would work as an incenuvc to increased mdustry 
on the part of their parents By a combination of taxes on bachelors and 
citizens with small famihes up (o two children (in the latter case amount- 
ing to no more than a half per cent of the income) with the subsidies 
for medium and large Cimihes, the state has obviously tried to equalize 
the economic position of small and large famihes, just as the disunctions 
granted to the 'Heroine Mothers are intended to compensate for those 
cot hkely to be earned m industry or on the coUecuv e fields 
Certainly the state, when making motherhood an honoured and, 
under some conditions, a remunerauve profession, vsas very far from 
regaiding it as the only or ev en the mam one open to women The needs 
of the approachmg war w ould have been quite suffiaent to prevent such 
an interpreution of the 1936 legislauon, and shortly aflcr its enactment 
the Soviets encouraged new movements with such slogans as ‘\\ omen to 
the tracton’, with the intention ofreplaang man power even m peace- 
time by woman power as far as possible As for the women already 
employed in sluUed mdustry, various steps were taken to prevent a 
return to domesticity on the occasion of childbirth the amount** of the 
wages which were paid before and after the birth vrorc mcreased It is 
true, by the laws of 1938, the penod of these payments, and the 
pregnancy leave &om the factory were cut to six v. ecks before and after 
childbirth, instead of the previous eight weeks. To get the paid leave, a 
woman needed a certain minimum penod of previous uninterrupted 
employment. So the mfiiix of vmakillefi w.'Moea ua.t'a vnd’iVxy, 
pregnancy, was discouraged The purpose of the measure was to stop 
certain evident misuses of paid pregnancy leave, but nevertheless it is 
clear that the state would not have taken such measures if it had still 
been mterested m an mdiscnminate mcrease of the number of women 
employed m mdustry In 1943, the abohuon of co-educauon has been 
••Before 1937> waf® and salana ooty up to a mJT^ml tm of 300 roubles — s c. the 
average lac om e of the »cmi.vkllled w-oraan woikcr or esoiicfyee— vvere paid, this 
m a Tim ii m bmication has been abolished, 10 that pregnancy no loogertavoIvesmateruJ 
loss for the tlulled woman worker or emydoyee 
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officially interpreted as a step designed to improve the preparation of 
Soviet girls for their duties as housewives and mothers, and also for 
some professions deemed specially suitable for women Evidently, this 
involves a restnction of the opportunities for women in other professions, 
where they have hitherto been encouraged to compete with men But 
too abstract an approach to theissue would bemisleading Most English 
feminists would be highly satisBed if la their country the attitude 
defended by Red Army men would prevail, namely that the 
profession, as distinct from engineering, was ‘a woman’sjob’ 

For some tune, m certain special Bclds the state had tned to increase 
the social prestige of the housewife, provided she kept m touch with her 
husband’s activities in the public service by some social work, even if 
merely voluntary and occasional The first step to be taken m this 
direction was the organization m 1936 of meetings in the Kremlm of 
wives of officers engaged in somesortofwelfarc work among the troops, 
which S talm addressed and at which some of the more prominent women 
were distinguished by the dutnbution of orders Within a short tune 
meetings of the 'wives of the directors and engineers' followed In the 
mining distncts, where there is htde productive work available for 
women, the Svivcs of the Stakhanovists* were added — although the 
descnptioR of women by their husbands’ social status hardly becomes 
more democratic, or more compatible with Socialist pnnciples, by 
being applied to workers as well as to inanagen There were, m a]] 
these cases, good reasons for departing from the genera] conception 
that the citizen should be measuml by her own and not her husband's 
contnbuuon to the common weal This conception might easily rnter* 
fere with the husband’s employment m some far away frontier gamson 
or pioneering in the Urab The wife might use services rendered in some 
Moscow office as a good pretext for an unwillingness to part with the 
social amenities of Moscow life, the ‘best friends’, the theatres, the 
fashionable shops, and so on With the aulhormes, her work as a typist 
in Moscow weighed more lightly than the substantial improvement m 
the morale of her indispensable specialist husband, quite apart from the 
services she might really render as a social worker at her husband s new 
place of cmploymenc In most cases — indudmg those of the ‘wives of 
the Stakhanovists’ of the mining industry — the new ‘movements of 
wives’ would touch women who in no case would have made a 
serious contribution to industry Now, instead of bemg merely accepted 
as a temporarily mevitable evil, the housewife of this type received 
i npri^l rccogmuon on condition that she did some kind of social work 
BcunrtirofS at was no more or less unjiortaiit than some done m this 
country by various women’s voluntary services, sometimes it led to 
women’s acquiring some valuable professional qualification In many 
cases It meant that the daughters of the former ruling classes were 
assimilated mto the new intelligentsia At die same time n mvolved such 
a wide mterpretauon of the maxun 'he who does no work shall not eat’ 
that the new soacty lost some of its on^nal theoretical strictness 
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Recognition at least m part of thesoaal function of the housewife \\'as 
one point where the ongmal ihcoreUcal conception of family hfc 
changed— and changed to a far greater degree than the actual con 
diuons w hich had ne\-er corresponded to the theory A second point was 
the change in the supposed nJe offamil) and home m education. Inf^ 
the limited resources of the Sonet state had alwas-s prc\-ented communal 
cducauon from domg more than ease the burden of the worLmg mother 
b> creches, kindergartens, and so on in addiuon to canng for children 
who are state w ar^ in an> continental ctiuntrv — the homeless, the sick, 
the cmmnal or those exposed to the dangers of criminal environments. 
The remarkable thmg about the wonderful work the Sonets did — and 
do — m the-ie fields is not that slate cducauon u so widespread before 
the establishment, m i^fj.ofthenghtofan^ unmamed mother to ha\-e 
her children brought up in pubhc educational insutuuons state cduca 
tion hardlj co\*cTcd ant group it (or corresponding private chanues) 
would not include in this country too But it docs not regard such 
children as the dregs of human soaet^ to be dealt with bt special 
mcibods, or, at the best, to be sated to enter some subordinate place 
in ordered soaet> Living in Bolshevo for etamplc, is nothmg Ukc 
serving a tenn in Borstal It u not a pumshmenl at all, but simpl> 
Uting and working at a special place of education, just as other children 
hte and are educated elsewhere As a result, there is neither need nor 
desire to leite this place of education before it has fulfilled its oonsal 
funcuonofteachingthepupilhisorherjob Man> teachers and foremen 
m the workshops, and so on go on living withm the community as long 
as tbcj can do useful w ork. Thej are kept iheir b> their interest in this 
work, and not at all b> fear lest ihc> should be handicapped m finding 
suitable work tisewhere because of their ‘cnminal past’ In fact, the 
absence of such fear, and of ant social sugma, is one of the oiain assets 
of the Soviet education of these ‘difficult’ tjpea of children. This attimde 
has ccrtaml) been assisted suU more bj the ongmal conception that 
what.lhe> enjoj-cd was not ‘special treatmcni’ at alk It tv-as, according 
to the ongmal ideologj, simplj that communal education which the 
state w ould evcntuallv be able to provide for all children, bemg organ 
ized first for those whose homes v\-cre umausfactorj 

But according to carl^ Soviet theory, education in the home was 
alwavs somewhat unsati^actorj For the children of the workers and 
peasants, education at home was unsatisfactorj because their homes 
were too poor lo provide surroundings conduenx to leammg, but, at 
anj rate, the atmosphere would be fricndlj to the Soviet regime. With 
the middle-classes and especially v\iih the old intelligentsia the sur 
rounduigs iv ere more favourable but the regime felt compelled to fight 
for the ^egiance of the children against the pohucal tradiuons of the 
parents and the home. Therefore, the children were discouraged from 
respectmg the authont) of their parents and of teachers bred up m the 
old traditions. 

Inthc middle of the ’thirticsthepoation had changed Theoldmtcl 
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ligentsia was, in part, won over, in part replaced by a new intelljgentsia 
grown up since the Revolution There was no longer any need to decry 
their authonty gua parents and teachers, or to point, in opposition to 
them, to some remote future when the state would fake over all educa- 
tion From the poii^t of view of actual politics the Soviet citizen s home 
was a most valuable asset, a stronghold of Soviet patnotism The Soviet 
teacher’s authority was another With some shift of emphasis the 
original Marxian conception of&mtly and education could be brought 
nearer to the hearts of the sons and daughters of that progressive Russian 
intelligentsia, for whom Chcnmhevsfcy had wntten iVhat To Doy and 
the elder Tolstoy had created Anna Karenina, ‘a great Russian woman’ 
as official Soviet propaganda now describes her 
The Revolution was over U had created a new society by assiimlating 
all that had been vital in the old and destroying the rest As in all great 
revolutions of modern times the new society, bred by the Revolution, 
had fallen short of some of the ideals of those who accomplished it D« 
faeh mamage,** as introduced in 1926 for most of the Soviet Republics, 
was never regarded as an ideal soluuon^* and the public interest in the 
divorce laws not bemg misused has always been emphasized, but there 
can be no doubt that the status of marriage as established by the 1944 
legislation u nearer to the concepts of moderate Liberals— tn the 
Western sense— than to those not only of Engels but even of Lenin 
While the stabilization of the nowsoaety involved some retrenchment 
from the original ideology of the Revolution, official policy during the 
war was in some ways more radical than most people expected during 
the first revolutionary period The from line soldier wanted a home to 
which to return, and preserving the soldiers’ homes meant that the 
state was obliged to exert direct and indirect pressure on the soldiers' 
wives to make them wait pauctitly for their husbands There was also 
the problem of the children who were the results of the soldiers' amatory 
adventures on their way from the Volga to the Danube, a problem 
which was aggravated by the disturbance of the numerical equilibniun 
between the sexes To eicourage the surplus’ wome i 1 ito an ultra- 
fexDLiist attitude and make them prefer celibacy and sociJ libour to 
love and children would have bec*i an impossible situatio i ni view of 
the population policy Equally impossible would hive bee i the pro- 
tection of monogamy by the devices cuirc-it in other cou itne , such 
as double standards for men and women and dLcrimi-iatio 1 agauist 
‘bastards’, for such devices could not be applied by the Soviet li view 
of Its basic principles Therefore, by the laws of 8 July, 1944, together 
with the measures for strengthening the stability of mamage, the 
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responsxbibtj for chJdren of unmamed mothers ^^■as talen over by 
the suie. Thus, the chums for alimony, hitherto a rather preponderant 
feature of So\aet legal relations, are gradually grotsmg fcss-cr It hes 
in the \-er> nature of things that the state cannot dilfcrentiate amoi^ 
the cluldren it supports, and cannot shoulder responsibilities bcj'ond 
Vihat the aterage Sotaet atircn ^^■ould hate shouldered under the 
former legislation State assistance, graduall> (but not pn>gressn-cl\, 
as m the case of premia for mothen unth man> children) increases from 
the first to the third child, and amounts appro s a m atel) to s\hat a 
sliUed ssurker in the country-side, or a semi skilled one m the town, 
is-as hkel) to pay as a maintenance allowance under the former 
legislauon. The allowance ceases at the t\s*elfth birthday of the child, 
1 C at the time « hen a child m the country can start s\ orking in the 
koUkhos, and m the towns enter a technical (or military) school where 
he IS completely pronded for by the state. An unmarried mother with 
three and more cluldren receiv es, of course, apart fiom the state aid for 
the first three, general assistance for mothers with large families,*^ i-c. 
progressii cly mcreasmg subsidies which cease at the child s fifth birth- 
day She can place ei-cry child at any lime m a public institution for 
children where the suie— instead of paymg assistance to the mother— 
sboulden all expenses for the education of the child, and she can re- 
move It from that insutution at any tune m order to bring it up herself 
The problem of hat to do with the fourth and the subsequent children 
sfier their fifth birthday, ue. when the state subsidy ceases, is solved for 
her The unmarried mother is actually fre e — at least as long as no social 
prejudices emanatmg firom the'mamed sector’ of soaety mterferewith 
her social status and professional promoaon She can have as many 
children as she likes under conditions which lea%*e to her discreuoa 
whether she prefas to restrict the number of children educated in her 
home — and the age up to which they will remain there — so as to be able 
to continue industrial or professional work, or prefers to make the 
education of her children her profession. Thus, besides a strengthening 
of marriage which w ould sau^ quite Coaservatii-e demands, Russian 
woman is oHered the choice of ‘free motherhood’ according to the most 
extteme ideals of radical feminists and the very fact that, m a country 
with a large deficit of men, marriage is likely to be rather man- 
dominated, may inSuence the choice made by the younger generanoo 
of Soviet svomen. The state, whateicr it says about ‘strengthening the 
Sooahst family as the elementary cell ofour soaety* is bound to see that 
Heroine Mothers' are not discnimnated against merely because they 
are u nmar ried Pubhc boarding-school education will be more im- 
portant than It has e\ er been. 

How is the new soaety to educate its using generauon? The U.S5 R- 
of the first fifteen years had been the most progressi%-c country in 
education m the world, both m otpenment and in the ertensn-e ap- 
pheauon of the results of expenmenl. It was the country where the 

"Seep 59. 
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keenest expenmental schools were to be found and, at the same time, 
the country that had succeeded in liquidating illiteracy m a single 
decade The Russia of the middle Murties svanted to keep the lead, and 
even to speed up the spread of general knowledge But she believed that 
all her forces must be concentrated on this effort Anything that might 
distract enei^es which ought to be concentrated on transforming the 
former peasant into a skilled worker and increasing the techmcal 
efficiency of the professions was clearly dangerous for a country pre- 
paring to face the great test of a war which was to be fought by tanks, 
aeroplanes, and the efficiency of technical leadership The new experi- 
mental teaching methods might develop the mtelicctual abilities of some 
tens of thousands of gifted boys and girls But there was no guarantee 
that they would give what m the moment of crisis, would matter most 
— concrete knowledge 

To impart knowledge of the ordinary sort, within the grasp of the 
ordinary boy or girl,“ taught by the ordinary well-tncd methods, was 
to he the aim of all educational effort The most effective way of pro- 
moting the acquisition of this sort of knowledge was through school 
discipline of the old sort, which was also useful as a preparauon for the 
necessary discipline in industry as well as in the Army To look for new 
methods meant concentrating the efforts of hundreds of the best 
teachen of the country on some problematic expenmcnis with some 
thousands of children, while millions of chddren siiU attended in- 
adequately staffed village schools It was on these grounds that the 
‘model schools’ were abolished in 1936, not without hints that in many 
cases they were models in name only In the following year the official 
cnticism of advanced experiments m teaching became even more bitter 
The school of 'pedology’, which formerly Iiad prevailed, had aimed at 
studying the special psychological characteristics of each child rather 
than at educating it in the traditional sense of preparation fonts future 
profession This school was now condemned in the strongest terms It 
was proclaimed that it had dealt with (he normal child as if it « ere a 
pathological case, instead of giving the ordinary child os much concrete 
knowledge as it could absorb, as the (roc teacher ought to do 

The observer outside Russia who was keenly interested in some ex- 


periments advanced even from the standpomt of his own country may 
be disappomted at their abandonnjeni m the country which he expected 
to lead the way Hemust not foiget that, mthin that country, there were 
some hundreds of thousands of teachers who were much relieved at 
being allowed to give up strange methods of which they could nuke 
little Apart from that, the authonties thought that, on the basis of hard 
facts, what the state could afford to spend on education would be better 
spent on additional monthly roubles for the village teacher s salary, 

"Formerly Uie distincuon beiween seeo«bry*<aK>ol and 
been broken dwn now there wasmeve diffi:nmuanon again, iu.i! 

fulfilled, can stand comparison vnih those counW 5 Leva, 

ptograiAmes repnnted m the appendix of GWhhs « dbwf /W. by Deana Levm 
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man on some new experimental schools* Not the neiv, but the old, 
well tned methods were the best iTonc had to meet the Germans whose 
teaching methods were hardlj adN-anced at all, but who were well 
drilled and possessed the best technical schools in the w oild Even pnor 
to the w'ar, the pupils m the new pubhc techmeal schools m the USSR, 
were alreadj w-carmg uniform. For the ai'crage worker s child getting 
to and through the tmiiersitj is a matter of passmg all examinations 
with honoun The reiersal ofpohej was, probabl>, the surest method 
of meetmg the Germans in the forties of the tiicnticth century — and 
this ma) be regarded as a suffiaent justification Of course, meeting the 
Hitlerite Germans is not the final test of soaal progress, but without 
successfully meetmg them there could be no further progress, m cduca 
don or elscivhere 



CIMPTBR TOVR 


The Constitution in Practice 


(a) Ij iht Sovu! Slate TolaJtlanan ^ 

Iff SFEAKiKo OP THt Sovict citiicn 8 pnvatft life, wc have already 
more than once mentioned the influence of the sf\te The need to 
consider some of the essential l^turei of this state increases, when we 
come to speak of the position of the citizen as such Has he any rights at 
all, or is he merely an object of public policy’ 

This IS, probably, the most controversial matter of all those discussed 
m this book We must, therefore, begin by clearing up some concepts 
which have led to great confusion through the use of identical words in 
very different senses These concepts are those of the totalitarian state* 
and of ‘dictatorship’ We do not intend to reduceTKesc conce^, m 
their application to the U S S R , to commonplaces Therefore we shall 
not be satiified with the description of every state that controls the 
whole economic life of a country as 'totalitarian*, as is the custom with 
liberal ideologies Nor shall we give tinduead van tage to the advocate of 
Marxism by describing as a dictatonhip every state that protects a eer> 
tain socio*economic structure and, therefore, the interests of the social 
class interested m the preserva tion, or the achievement, of that structure 
As no state can protect more than one socio-economic structure and no 
compromises m that fundamental issue are possible, every stnte can 
thus be described as the 'dictatorship* of the social class interested in 
that structure whatever concessions arc made to other class interests m 
the details of worbng the accepted system But, obviously, such 
definitions cannot prove that all states are equally dictatorships 
By 'totalitarian' we mean the restnction of the freedom of individual 
citizens by a socio-political system dominating all aspetts of their lives 
and regulating all their actions A church, for example, can be just as 
totalitarian as a state, and In many histoncal instances this theoretical 
possibibty has been rcslired There is little sense in discussing the in- 
dividual s freedom only m relation to the state, and to regard it as 
granted wherever regulation by the state is lunited Certainly, there miy 
be more freedom for the individual if a number of competing organiza- 
tions share m his control, but this does not neccssanly follow the 
organizationsmayalso supplement each other’s activities The unofficial 
agency of ‘public opinion* may carry capital punishment by enforcing 
the suiade of a person who has commitlrf no illegal action whatcver~ 
say an unmarried mother, and the very ‘democratic’ character of a 
state, that is to say, allowing lower nuddle-class public opinion to 
dominate ns juries, may result m failure to prevent such ostracism. 
When dumssing the ‘totabtanan* character of the U S S R. we arc 
«r 
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interested in comparison conditions of other countnes not onl> in 
that control as exercised the state, but the degree of all control to 
uhich the indmdual auzen is subject 

B> ‘dictatorship’ m c mean the degree to which the influence exercised 
b> the state is centraliaed, as opposed to the hj’pothetical concept that 
e\cr> aU2en should equally participate in shaping all the pubbe com 
mands which he has to obe> (nono democracy m the sense of majoritj- 
rule, which ma) m\ol\e complete suppression of the mmont)) 
Ob\nousl) there are gradations according to the number of citizens 
participating in the formation of the common will* and the degree of 
participation allowed to iho'e of them who do not dircctlj belong to 
the goiemment There is no necessary connection between ‘dictator- 
ship and 'totahtanamsm Bonapartism was a distinct form of dictator- 
ship almost approaching the extreme concentration of pohtical power 
in a single person m a stale with htile more than pohcc funcoons 
CaKinist commumties though controlling nearly all the life of their 
members, were rather democratic m the sense that every member was 
admitted to a share of that control 

There is no doubt that the Soviet state is totalitarian in the seme that 
It possesses not only highly centralized political pow cr but also the con 
trol of virtually all the economic forces existing within its territory Itis 
totalitarian also in the sense that there is no matter on which there u 
not some ‘Party line’, i e no sphere ofhuman life outside the purview of 
the state On the other hand, the USSR u not totalitarian in the 
sense that she feels herself bound to interfere m am sphere merely for 
the sake of regulatiotv Kor docs she regard herself as the ultimate end 
in human life, as do the fascist states, or, in genera], states with a raaal 
basis Marxism, the ideology of the Soviet state, is simply nineteenth- 
century ^\ estern democracy earned to its logical condusiom There is, 
forMarxism, no value above the free dev clopment ofhuman personahty 
The Soviet state which recognizes the equal rights of its many nations 
and rejects the idea of the supernatural would find it impossible to con- 
cciv e of Its activities from any other point of view than that of fiirthermg 
the ultimate development of human personality and individuality 
Naturally, Its viewx ofhuman personality differ widely from those whi^ 
assign to private property a central position within the scheme of dungs 

Having cleared up this point, we can discuss the first question- Are 
there any compelling reasons why the state in the U S.S R should in 
certain fields refrain from exerting its enormous pow ers to the full, thus 
leav mg a certain amount of free play for the exercise of the individual 
imtiativc and choice of the citizen? At the beginning of the last chapter, 
wc saw that a major object of policy m the USSR was to raise the 
productivity oflabour Hiseammgsaretheauzen’s share in the nauonal 
income, a share he can only obtam by taking part in the productive 
cfTorts of the nation, and they constitute his major incentive to work It 
IS therefore greatly to the interest of the state to interfere as htUe as 
possible with the way in which people spend their eamings Of course. 
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this affects the ]ife of the individual mostly tn its externals— but it would 
be wron^ to consider it as a purely external matter Economic security 
brings with it also a freedom of choice which, for the average worker, 
may exceed the merely legal freedom of choice w-hich w orkers, citizens 
of other countries, enjo)’ In man) matters this increased actual freedom 
of choice ma) compensate for for-reachmg legal or political restrictions 
created by the stale monopoly' which has made economic security pos« 
sible In the USSR, choice in contemporary literature, including 
even poetry, swll be strongly influenced by the public ‘literary policy’ 
(ivhich SVC shall discuss in a later chapter), and the daily morning paper 
svill be more strictly controlled by the state than in any other country in 
the world But, whilst it is not true that cainare, or even butter every 
day, arc within the reach ofevery Soviet citizen, the classics of all nations 
are 

In many cases where the Soviet state develops a public policy in 
matters w hich inothercountnesarc left to thedecisions of the individual, 
It simply exercises functions which are elsewhere fulfilled by unofficial 
‘public opinion' IntheUSSR the state concentrates in its own hands 
all the poivers of economic pressure and propaganda It must, accord* 
ingly, shoulder the whole respomibdicy forany use made of this power, 
a responsibility which more ‘iibcrai’ states may evade by allowing ocher 
agencies to exercise an unofficial but not necessarily less effective 
pressure In many states the real problem of freedom ansesjust beyond 
the theoretical ‘sphere of freedom’ established by a liberal legislation 
For example, how far is a teacher free to be an atheist or a believing 
Christian, what is the position of the unmarried mother, and so on, in 

estem countries’ These states cannot be said to do all they can to com- 
bat unofficial pressure in such questions Most of what is called ‘religious 
persecution* in the hfohammedan areas of the U S S R u really an 
attempt to maintain the personal freedom of women It u part of the 
struggle to gam for them freedom to choose their husbands for them- 
selves and to enjoy some cultural life This struggle has to be fought, 
tnler <tlia, against the mullahs who mate ‘public opinion' to go to any 
length, even sometimes to commit murder, to maintain women in what 
IS practically serfdom One can make out a case agunst the policy 
pursued by theU S S R in such malteraironc believes that tJic group — 
the local or denominational group — is entitled toovemde the rights of 
the individual But to argue thus js not to argue from the point of view 
of individual freedom The dictatorship of the state may be the least 
totalitarian of all the contendinglactors involved 

Jrc-AiaiKN hedwaifd Xhat ihe Soviet state is lotahtanan, in the sense 
that It interferes with matters which most people would think should be 
left solely to personal choice Generally', such interference is not dictated 
by doctrinaire considerations but restncied to matters m which some 
immediate political or propagandist interest is involved The Com- 
munist ideology is, for example, certainly more clearly hostile to 
traditional religion than to some ultra positivist philosophies In spite of 
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lt^^ould be no help to a man Mho aspired to an academic career to 
profess such a philosophy Unless one has chosen a career ^^he^e one 
needs the Party Ucket, or ubich has anything to do wth pohtical 
propaganda, one could alirays profess svithout any nsk the Christian 
orthodox or any other religious laiih One can e\en be a um\-cisity 
professor, say of archicologj , and at the same time be an acU\ c member 
of one’s church The reason for this difference is not that the state 
Mould consider orthodox Chnsuamty nearer to its oira pomt of «csv 
than, for example, Machian“ philosophies It xs that the people -who 
propagate philosophies mtend to influent the general ideological out- 
look, whilst the a\crage church member only MMnts to be allowed to 
follow his tradiuonal hne Such people are sufiicientlj numerous for it 
to be m the interest of the state to lease them free to do as the) like in 
this matter In some practical measures — certainly for merely practical 
reasons — far more attention than any legal obhgauons that the state 
Mould admit is paid to this group’s susccpubihoes I^hcn, in 1940, a 7- 
day M tek replaced the 6-<iay m e^, Sunday became the w eckly rest day 
Admittedly this was done to prevent the peasants from takmg hro 
holidays— the state*® and the religious— not to encourage religious 
belief, but the state did not refmm from action that mms bound to result 
u stronger congregations 

IVhile state control has been extended to cov er almost the whole of 
economic Ufe, the pnv’ate sphere left to the ciozen in 'non pobncal* 
matters has also been extended For example, under the N£P moral 
pressure was used to achieve a luniuuon of pnv'ate mcomes although 
they might be earned, and of thcM-ays of spending them At that time 
the state took an interest m the ‘social ongm’ of students and the miv es 
of responsible officers The Communist youth vs ere at that time allow ed 
to mock other people’s rcbgious bebds or superstitions All these things 
had ceased before the war This may merely mean that the state has 
become more self confident and that it can waivx the cruder methods of 
demonstratmg its approval or disapproval But, m any case, it proves 
that the Soviet state is not totabtanan for totabtananmn’s sake. 

Even more compUcated is the problem of dictatorship For here vre 
arc confronted with a term m hich the Soviet state has itself consciously 
employed, but which u now used m different senses 

When Marx on the eve of the revolution of 1848, and Lcmn on the 
eve of the revolutions of 1905 and 1917 used the term ‘dictatorship of 
the working-classes’ the me of this term meant simply an alternative to 
collaboration with the hberal bourgeoisie, and impUcd an analogy be- 
tween the pohucal role of the working 1905 workers’ and 

peasants’ parties) in the expected rt\olution and that played by the 

*'On the Conuaent, and espeoallr m Ruma Mach u regarded as the rep* 
resentative of the modem posiuvut scdxxd of {^osophy 

‘‘tS’hich, of course. Lad fomstTly varied terras of Ihe Chnsuan calendar) fftan 
week to week. 

•‘Besides, as regards manual digmammum nmm ^rnr Party members were 

at BO time enfornd. 
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Jacobins in the French Revolution la 1793 It did not mean an alterna- 
tive to the democratic pnnaple of xa^onty rule, and in so far as it was 
opposed to democracy m the Western sense it was thought of as a merely 
temporary expedient The open ballot the exclusion of the former ruling 
classes from ^e franchise and — ^most important of all — a way of con- 
ductmg elections that shifted the electoral balance m favour of the 
industrial workers, all of these were merely temporary means to 
establish the rule of a working class party m a country with an over- 
whelming peasant majority The nUe of this party once suffiacntly 
established, all these distmct features of the Soviet system could be 
dropped while claumng its contmued identity with what had been 
established in i g 1 7 The 1 936 constitution was essentially a concession 
to the growing self confidence of the peasants At the same time it was 
an act of appeasement to opponents defeated m the Civil War, by the 
grant of equality in civic rights, without changing anythmg in the 
political balance 

But why then retam not only the fact, but also the name of dictator- 
ship, and what does u mean, now^ With Lenin, the proletarian 
dictatorship was an altcmauve policy to that of coalition with middle- 
class parties, as realized for example by the Central European Social 
Democrats, and it tvas used as an aigument against those who would 
have wished the policy of the Russian Bolshev^ to submit to the fact 
that in 1917 they would have been unable to tvin a majority by the 
usual system of parliamentary elections For Stahn, in 1936, that 
alternative had ceased to exist m any sense, in retaining the term 
djctatenhip, be evidently referred to the one-pariy system, and the 
restnctioo of the use of pobtical rights as granted by the constituuon to 
those who would use them ‘m order to strengthen the Socialist system", 
as interpreted by the Party ** To grant political nghis, however formal, 
to former eneimes of the rigunc necessarily opened up the possibihty 
that present enemies of the regime might make use of these rights 
Dunng the pubhc discussion of the 1936 constituuon there had been no 
lack of voices who interpreted this consUtuUon as an mdicauon that the 
proletarian dictatorship had solved its mam problems and had there- 
fore become superfluous Stabn clearly thought such expectaUons so 
dangerous to the conUnued rule of his party that he preferred to stress 
the dictatorial, 1 e the one party, element of the new constituuon Thus 
the elections to the new parli^cntary bodies were organized very 
differently from what might have been expected when Subn, in his 
interview with Roy Howard, had promised that these elections should 
a jwhyi jijainst inefficient Communist admunstrators who had 
been unable to win the sincere support of the majonty of the local 
electorate It is quite possible that the development of the infcmal 
crisis witlun the ruling group, which later became apparent in the 
purges, prevented Stahn from gomg as far in loosening the grip of 
dictatorship as he might have intended to do originally But whether 
“AnicJs j 3>6 of the Gonsutvaon. 
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more or less strict, svhclher stressed in official phTaseolc'g> or not, the 
one party sjTtcm as such (in this sense, a continuation of dictatorship) 
is-as an es«enual condition of the survival of the SoMct regime ** 

In popular cnUcism abroad, Russian dictatorship is often mlerpretcd 
as something much tnder than the exclusive rule of one part) , and the 
restriction of the effecUtc use of political rights to its supporteis. The 
term ‘dictator’ is used as dcscnbuig the rule of a smgle person, as in 
ancient Rome (but mthout the restriction to a \ er> short term of office 
to nhich the Roman dictator vras subjected), or the posiuon oflascist 
dictators lihe Mussolini and Hitler The fact that thedictatorship, in the 
USSR, has been cstablidied and contmued through a penod of 
extreme crisis, includmg, especaall), the ‘Resolution from above’, not 
only made for ccntrahiation, it also mcntably enhanced the prestige of 
the leading personahtN , espcoally m a peasant country like Russia But 
in the U S S R , as distinct from the fascist dictatorships, there is no 
ideological bias in favour of one man s rule as opposed to democratic 
discussions and decisions There is, in the U S S R-, no suggestion of a 
‘leader pnnaple all auihontv is supposed to come from below, and 
onlyfrombelow Howeverenormous in fact, is the leading personality’s 
role m forming public opinion, his authority is only denv ^ from that of 
the Party , and the Party ’s authontv comes only from us ability to under- 
stand and to express the needs and thedesues of the masses of the people 
Stalin himself w ent so far as to oppose the proposal — made durmg the 
discussion of the Constitution — to introduce an elected President of the 
Union instead of the present coUecuv e body that exercises the supreme 
functions, although the proposal evidently w'as made m his ow-n fkv our 
His arguments against the proposal werevery chatactcnstic. He spoke 
not of the merits or dements of leadership by one predominant per- 
sonahty as oppmsed to a committee of equals, but simply of the risks of a 
bad choice and the consequent risks to the slate Of course, within the 
Soviet svstem, as m any political system that docs not emphasize the 
principle of division of povirrs, a gifted and mfiuential man can rise to 
a position of virtual dictatorship His chances of doing so are greater 
under the constitution of the U S 5 R dian under ihcBnUsh (although 
a state of things where only one ofthe leaders was released from depart- 
mental burdens would be imthmLable in the U S S R.) Even if the 
leading personality m the U R- were, in iket, only the visible bead 
of a committee of equals, as some British Prime Ministers have been, m 
a country with a peasant majority accustomed to ikons he would be 
likely to get quite a lot of pubhaty m the display of portrait-posters 
The struggle about the pros and cons of the one-party system, and of the 
policies ofa party presided over by him, would be most likely to centre 
round his personality But the Smict no less than the Bntish system 
could, if necessary , function without any outstanding personality , with- 
out any ‘dictator’ — provided only that the problem of organ izmg col 
laboration among a group ofcqujly gtftedpeople would be solved 
**S«e pp 32 fil 
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How far does the political structure of the Soviet state influence its 
relations to the individual atizen’ The ideological construction of any 
state influences the way in which all its links work, even if very little in 
the actual work of these respective links corresponds to the ideology It 
would, for example, clearly be an overstatement to say that parliamen- 
tary democracy is irrelevant to the fiiQCtiomng of the administration of 
one of those southern states of the U SA. where, lacking a sufficiently 
strong opposition party, the influence of the two-party system as a check 
on administrative abuses hardly corresponds to any reality and where, 
for this or that reason, resort to the courts is a somewhat theoretical 
remedy against abuses of the party administration The fundamental 
assumption that political posver in the USA ultinjateJy emanates 
from the people will, even in those states, mfluence the average offiaal 3 
way of dealing wth his potential electon, however restricted the power 
of any particular elector to avenge mismanagement rnay be To gne 
another example, the local ^rnfatwl/rrofoneofthe various Nazi organi 
zations in Germany was ceruinly not a local leader* m the sense of 
official German ideology in fact he worked as a subordinate official in a 
ftug« centra ftred frcrreaucracy wflosc emyt/ay roir tine even fie supreme 
'leader’, Adolf Hitler, could influence only in a very restricted degree 
However, the theory of ‘leadership » passing down from the supreme 
leader to his lowest local representative, gave to the latter’s actions 
against any Geiraan subordinated to him the character of arbitrariness, 
masquera^ng as ‘the leader s creauve imtiative’, and hardly challcng- 
able as long as it could be somehow supported by some alleged con- 
sideration of public interest and by the orders of a higher leader’ In 
thu sense fascism, with its cssentul theory of creative leadership as 
opposed to ‘mechanical legality’, involves absolute arbitrariness of the 
powers that be It is dictatorship not merely in that u concentrates 
political power m a particular social and political group but also m 
that this power is exercised ruthlessly without having to reco g nize any 
legal boundaries Any legal rule may be subordinated at any moment 
by a representative of the state to his interpretation of the common weal 
which be uses as ajustificationfOT overriding the rights of the individual 
Dictatorship is thought by many cntics to mean this m the S R 
too But conceptions like the ones just described are strange to post 
revolutionary Soviet ideology More properly the previous analogy 
could be apphed that of a s)-5lcm worfcmg, to a certain degree, accord- 
mg to lU democratic ideology, although some of the guarantees of the 
rights of the individual elector, as current m this country, are lackmg 
Avowedly, the U S S R avoids the division of power between various 
supreme organs of the body politic, and between contending pobtical 
parties which, m classical parliamentary democracy, makesfor a certain 
balance and so prevents the exercise of arbitraiy power by the servants 
of the stale And, further, the U S S R does not grant the pobucal 
adversaries of the regime, m matters connected with poliUcs, the 
ordinary legal guarantees For dealing with opponents, the USSR 
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has a special oisan Ashich, like militarj jurisdiction in other countnes, 
pa>-s less rt^ard to indmdual nghls than the normal legal procedure, 
and can on!) be controlled bj superior state oSicials Certainlj, there 
can be no other justification for such a slate of things than the most 
urgent needs of a struggle for suiMs-U All the same, the ofiiaal of the 
Soviet state is obbgcd to deal svith the average atircn not as a subject, 
but as an clement of that bod> pohuc which cmploj-s the offiaal 
npH as the holder ofeertam nghtsand dunes which cannot be changed 
or mterfered with except b) general rulmgs of the supreme organs of the 
state There are practical difficulties in stnctlj mamtaming this 
‘rei-olunonarj legaIit>’’,asuiscalledintheU S SJl. Indeed, itisalwaj-s 
difficult to prc\-enl the discretion granted to state organs for the sake of 
efficiency getting out of the control of the supreme state organs estab- 
lished for preservmg the stability of the existing legal order But it would 
be iiTong to say that such a control, m the U S S R-, did not exist m 
fact It forms the established basis of Sonet legality 

There u, m the U S S R , no balance of power m the usual sense, but 
there are counterw eights against the purely adrmmttniniT organs, based 
on the niUog party and the organs of pubbe opinion’ controlled by iL 
For the average atuen w ho fe^ himself injured there are s'anous irays 
of bringing about redress by inten'Cnuon from aboi'c. In the purely 
judicial field, and m all cases where admimstrauve orders have been 
issued in clear contradicaon to the law, there is the \‘ery elaborate 
madunery of supervision by the higher courts and by public attorneys 
who, as distinct Iram other continental countnes, function not merely 
as organs of public prosecutions, but also as a guarantee for stnet legality 
being observed by all state organs, and are allowed and obbgrf to 
protest to the higher courts against all illegal decisions of state organs. 
In the purely judiaal field, ihc cassaOon of incorrect judgments can be 
demanded not only by the party mjured, but also by the attorneys, the 
higher attorneys arc also bound to appeal where the judgment seems 
to have injured the rights of the defence, or infiicted an unjust penalty 
upon the defendant E\'cn after a judgment has become vaid, the pro- 
ceedings can alirays be reopened by an order of the higher court. The 
President of ihe Supreme Court as well as the Attorney General are 
obliged to take tlie initiatn'e m opening this special ‘procedure by 
supervision’, whencier they leam of a case incorrectly judged by the 
loiiTT courts 

From the average auzen’s point of new, at least as important as the 
remedies granted to him against clear lUegabty, are those he may use 
against measures that, although formally wthin the competence of the 
stale organ, are deemed unjust, There is, first, the Press w hich, ei-en if it 
does not publish a letter of complaint, u under a strict obligation to 
in%-estigatethemattcr,**and to communicate thcresult to theauthonues 
Publicaaon of the letter and of the results of the investigation can be 

**For ihu purpose all papers have ihor «pcnal investigauan departmcMi. fraMta, 
forexample basmasybuodredsofcoiplayecsrortiusputpcise. 
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used as a means of pressure m a fiiendly intcrvenUon There is, further, 
the enormous apparatus ofthesecrctanatofthe Presidents of the Umon, 
as well as of those of the individual republics, which deal with hundreds 
of thousands of complaints And there are the deputies of the new 
parliamentary bodies Their direct election, without opposing can- 
didates, may not do much to indicate the trends in pubhc opinion, but 
It does create some direct connection between electors and elected, and 
an obligation on the part of the latter to act as advocates of the in- 
dividual complaints of the former Thu obligation » strongly stressed in 
official comment on the deputies’ duties 
All these methods, of which we have mentioned only the most im- 
portant, would, it is true, only act against individual mistakes or denial 
of justice by individual officials of the state They would hardly help 
against an outbreak of mass hystena such as may occur in any country, 
except in so far as they can help to hasten the inevitable reaction In 
the beginning of 1938, after the excesses which were the result of the 
purges, very drastic proceedings were taken against people who had 
promoted hysterical scntimeno and measures, although not until much 
harm had been done No system in serious political danger — as the 
Soviet system certainly has been dunng lu whole existence — can be 
expected to pay full r^rd to the rights cJ* the individual Once political 
suspicion intervenes, the guarantees against injustice, even to individuals 
quite innocent from the point of view of the regime become less secure 
In spite of the guarantees of the common law system, the U S A have 
had the Sacco-Vanzetti and the Tom Mooney cases In any political 
system, once a case has become a political symbol, there 1$ a great dan- 
ger that It may be dealt with according to the poliucal convictions of the 
people deciding it, rather than on its own menu And a pobtical situa- 
tion like that of the U S S R dunng the pre war period docs not en- 
courage any state to lake nsks with possible enemies 
We arc here not concerned with the undoubtedly great hardships very 
often connected with the working of the Soviet system, but with the 
principal standards according to which it tnes to work The events of 
1 gjg prove that the USSR tries to prevent the avowed discnminauon 
against potential political opponents of the system intcrfenng with their 
normal cmc nghts outside the political sphere, as long as they do not 
commit any crime It may be assumed that expulsions, dunng the 
purges, from the ranks of the Cominuiust Party were not supported 
unless the Central CoramitCec of the Party bcheied it had good reason 
to suppose that the member expelled was at least likely to oppose the 
flaxy, iwas .stated -w 

express terms, that even people expelled from the Communist Party 
were not to be dismissed from tbcirjobs, unless ihejob was such that it 
X as essenual for the man who did it to be a Party member Even then 
the former Party member was not to be dismissed until another suitable 
job bad been found for him Of couisci a really senous opponent of the 
regime would not have been able to take advantage of these regulauons. 
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as he ould probibl) hi\-e been imprisoned before or after haimg been 
dismissed from the Part) But ihc tsampic pros es that the regime, boss - 
ever strongl) it reserses pohucal power to its reliable supporten and 
prosecutes adscrsaries, tries to prescrxe for the mere non-conformist 
guarantees for his cisil rights 

There is still another side of the problem of Sosaet emergcnc) jusnee 
that deserves to be talen into consideration If a state is forced to grant 
Its offiails cxtraordinars powers, the onij guarantee against misuse of 
such powers is the frcmplarj punishment of officials Prior to 1940, 
Sosaet mihtars law demanded that the soldier obej onl> lacfjl com- 
mands of his supenoTS he ssas allosstd and obliged to resist illegal 
orders ** nje intention of such legislation was, of course, to appeal to 
intematJonal cnacnneiii of tiiai Lmd would be required in order |o citaie *n 
honcsU> legal bafw for ihe indictment of xmt cnnies even if comnuited b> orders 
above apart from those emain)> numerous cases uhere the cnimiial act seas 
cominitied without direct pressure b\ superiors, or uhere ihe pressure u-as of the «ort 
which a normally honest man could be cxpeeicd to resist A large number of difEeuJuo 
would sull remain the laowtedge of international law 10 be espened fixua the 
pnxatc soldier proper assesstoeni of actual opporttimt> 10 fulfil h« legal ohl^oon 
against his officers pving illegal c omm ands (at least la cases where those effictn are 
BQi indjxndual sadists, but bacled by thar supenon as was the rule ta Hid^c 
GcrmanN) etc Is the see of the aiomic bomb I cansoi find much sense in the du- 
Unctioa between bxai CTUnes and legiutnate war apart fromthe sanor s bTPoenW 
whiLt ob\iousatrocjtiesfor\shichno€xfuseofalJeced miliian neeesuty canbefpupd, 
art frequently commitied against the nauonals of the fasosi counii) and therefore 
remote ftotn the snetor s justict There »s only one V-ar ciant that tan be consistency 
defined namely the estabhshtneni and the defence of polmral regimes the ratt" 
ffttt of which IS aggressise war and the defence of which demands systematic eoa^ 
mission of atrocities ^as disunct fiom hornble things that ^ppen m every W ai well 
as tn etery revoluuin independently of the leaders iniemions but are not in them 
selves necessary for luevrss) For the definition as well as for the punishment of aich 
a enme it is irrelevant whether the enminal has found oppominny of cosuoitung 
auoaues against ciureiu of a state that, later protrd tis military aupenonty and. 
ilierefore the nchi to punish Svar enmu^s or at some earl er stage— after l^vt&g 
supported atroauea merely against dcimesiie Jews and Communists — has escaped 
to another country and wntien a book I foii fr Ucr It is true, many actual eulpnts 
will be caught esva by the method whi^ has hern chosen by the nclort because 
of Its less obvious conneaion vntli fundamental social issues upon which they disagree 
in building up spena) organirations which have to carry twi certain atioaiies, a 
fascist regime will prefer the employment of people who hare alr»dy proved iheir 

suitabihty to carry cut orders of that kind, and cvatodevTlop some imagination arid 

initiative of their own Itwouldbcccunpleiely nustalea to allow an S.S man vboViy 
committing numerous atroatia against German Jewa and Communists has qualified 
for membership la an orgamzauon cominiituig atroaiics airainst Russian or Frendi 
civilians to escape from responsibihly for the mere reason that, in the latter case, he 
acted in fact under superior orders But it would also be mistaken to grant bim cc 
tenuaiing circumstances for that reason. 

The purely legal approach is bound to lead into insoluble contradicaons wbm 
confronted with a meta jurut fact such as the aj^vcaraace of a pohucal rfgune vsbosc 
legality cannot be questioned eccept from a pohucal point of new, yet w^cb implies 
the legal ry of acoons w hich 10 pec^e not ahanng the outlook of that regime, appears 
aslegiuinate as those of cobras and inviies the treatment duly accorded to such repifies 
If consistently apphed the legal approach is bound 10 result in pioadure like that 
foUovscd in the Luneburg inal, where the defence was based on the legahfy of the 
rfgime of which the war-cnminals were part. The actual argument in favour of 
applying judicial procedure m such cases, u the posuhihty of mflucncing potential 
fascists by suitable propaganda and to re-educate young people wlio have been 
influenced by fascist propiganda- But this argument estludts the very foundation of 
the legal approach whiclt is the elevation to an absolute standard of the legal regime 
to which the defendant was subject at the time of commntiDg his action 
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the pohuca! consaousness of the soldiers against potential Bonapartist 
aspirations of their commanders such as Mere overcome m the Tuk- 
hachei^ky crisis of 1937 The military code of 1940, like those of most 
other countnes, demands from the soldier unconditional obedience to 
all commands of his superiors, and frees him from the responsibility for 
illegal acts he may commit in obeying such oonunands But, as a com- 
pensation for the increased power of the officer, his responsibility for 
illegal orders given by him is increased, under martial Jaw So he has to 
bear the heaviest responsibility for actions of his infenois, the lU^al 
character of which the commanding officer could foresee when giving his 
order '« Evidently, it ivould be wrong to interpret the strictness of 
martial law against such offences by commanding officers as a restriction 
of the security of the Soviet atizen — on the contrary it works as a partial 
compensation for restnctions ineviiablc under military conditions And 
this holds true for many aspects of the Soviet dictatorship 
In the problems of everyday civil life the Soviet legal system can 
stand comparison with other countnes, if we concentrate upon the 
typical questions with whidh each system has to deal The Soviet 
system of elected judges with appeal to higher courts deals \cry fairly 
with the average citizen who is unable to afford expensive counsel, and 
It deals with him so that he leets that justice 1$ done, regardless of hu 
personal social position The Aitglo-Amencan system of trial by jury 
and learned counsel certainly has its ments in settling high!) comph* 
cated disputes on inhentance or commercial nghts, which can hardly 
arise in the U S S R and in preventing commercial competitors of a 
defendant influencing the decision m a bankruptcy case If it gives the 
big monopoly some advantage as against the small firm which cannot 
afford high costs, the legal system is merely expressing essential features 
of the society It represenu The Soviet sj-stetn if applied to the typical 
capitalut issues mentioned above, would hardly avoid the reproach of 
political interference in commercial matters,® on the other hand, the 
average unmarried Russian mother, as long as she was dependent on 
alimony, was much better secured against evasions by the child’s father 
(however expensive a counsel he iiught be able to afford) than her 
Enghsh sister There is no sense in criticizing either legal s)item from 
the point of view of other social conditions than those for which Jt was 
conceived 


“See the article of CSukvadse la Sivuhtee Casm^rtfra 1941, No 4. especially pp 
73 ff 

•’To speak inoreconcretely,coniplicatedi»ues in Civil law cananse.in the US S R , 
only between state enterprises, and for setlllngsuch disputes a speria) seaw judicial 
orean the Sute Arbitral has been established It tales its decisions with due con 
sicferauon not only for the law, but also for the interest of the owner of both ‘contesting 
parties~the state and lU planned economics Ofcnine these issues have liltlc to do 
with ihe nghu of the individual ciUzen, with which we are now here concerned. 

“From the point of wew of Sonet law this could not es en be regarded as a reproach 
Article 1 of the Cinl Code erplicilly states that the ngfiu of pnvaie entrepreneurs 
(exis tine la igea when the Code was eraarted) were recognized only m so far as the use 
made of these nghu corresponded to the econonuc purpose for which these nghts had 
been recognized, namely the development of the producuve resources of the country 
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It IS another quesuon sshether the Soviet s>'stcm succeeds in achieving 
that rclauve stabthty in the relations between the v'anous organs of the 
ruling j>’Stcm which characterizes Amcncan or English law, in regu- 
lating the relations between various competing business concerns The 
Soviet state uses the formula of ‘revolutionary legality* to express its 
desire to achieve a similar degree of stability But bow far can a S)-stem 
that admittedly is dependent on a dominant group compel this group 
to maintam admimstrauve stabihty, however desirable’ So Stalin, 
reporting the new constitution to the Soviet Congress, in December 
1936, justified the long list of admirustrative districts within the single 
Umon Repubhes** by the very characteristic argument that it v\-as 
necessary to prevent *us’ (1 e a body presided over by himsdf) from 
changing the admimstrauve boundaries as frequently as hitherto, and 
so disorganizmg state admirustrauon to meet passing pohucal needs 
There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of this wish But, in fact, 
administrative boundaries were very commonly changed by decree 
between the enactment of the new constituuon and the outbreak of the 
war, and the post factum approval of parhament may not have had all 
the stabilizing effect for vshich Stalm hoped There is in a one-party 
system no br^e but the self restraint of the ruhng group ^^^lat may 
work in fav our of efficiency w hen quick decisions hav e to be taken may 
work the other way round when it seems desirable to avoid too quick 
decisions 


(b) The Funetions of Sonet Lew 


The Soviet state aims at stabilizing the relations between the citizens, 
as well as between the various bodies administering state-controlled 
enterprises, Soviet civil law has thus to regulate tviu different, although 
strongly interconnected, sets of social relations It has to r^fulatc the 
relations between the private spheres of interest of the individual 
atizens and, especially, to protect their private property This private 
sphere is the reward of the citizen’s participation m national production, 
and a major stimulus to such participation Soviet law has recognized 
pnvate property includmg the right of inheritance, when NEP was 
mtroduced, but it has developed ihcprotccuoa of these rights m regard 
to the pnvate citizen’s personal fund of consumption goods and 

“Apart from the enumeration of ibe autonomous republics and rrgions, which 
might be accepted as a guarantee ofnabonal autonomy by the federal ConsUtuUoa. 

’'The practical application of ihu principle on a theoretically homogeneous legal 
system u bound to produce a number cadiffi^ties, and much discussion as co whether 
the iheorttieal approach u to be taken from the pnvate sphere (as with tradiumial 
avil law of b^urgnit states) or from the application to state economics Sre my article 
m Modern Leco Renew, December 194a, my bMk Sonet Legal Theory pmblished in 
the Internationa] Library for Sooolo^ and Soaal Reconstruction, London, 1945 
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precisely •when pnvate property tn the means of production has been 
abolished The state no longer needs to reserve to itself the nght to 
mtetfcre with what forms the by product, yet the mam stimulus, of 
national production the better the protection of the rights of the 
individual, the belter the national production tod therefore the 
accumulation of national -wealth m the hands of the state So, Soviet 
law protects the individual citizen not only against other citizens, but 
also against individual state organs with whidi he may have contractual 
relations However ommpotcnt the state may be with regard to the 
individual, it has no wish to render the housing administration, although 
controlled by the state itself, omnipotent as regards the tenants, or to 
facilitate the uneconomic working of a state factory and the growth of 
discontent among the workers fay allowmg the management to pay the 
wages whenever it likes The so called class clausulae’ of the Civil 
Code, at the time of its enactment, were mtended to prevent misuse 
of the recognized property nghts for purposes of restormg capitalism 
Smee the abolition of the NEP they merely serve to protect the citizen 
against being exposed to pressure Legal transactions are mvahd if 
one of the parties has been eiqposed to bewilderment or threats on 
behalf of the other (Art 33), or, under duress, has acted to hu evident 
detnment (Art 33 of (he Civil Code), and in cases when the injured 
person should be prevented by some cause from looking aller his 
interests, social organizacions, or the Public Ateomey, are entitled to 
initiate, to continue, or to participate in Civil Law suits on his behalf 
In all these ways Soviet Civil Z,aw di/Ten from that of any other state 
mainly in that it makes stronger attempts not onlyformally to recognize, 
but matenally to secure the realization of the rights of the less powerful 
citizens, a tendency which is common to roost of contemporary pro- 
gressive legislation 

But there IS another sphere, econoaucally more uaportasit, where 
the analogy with traditional avil law is merely fonnal Experience has 

"Characterutic u the alticude <0 inheriunce tVben idnuKn) in 1922 it wa> 
withm the Jimit of 10 000 roubles (£t no) esubiched by the War Commumst 
le^lauoD and only in 1926 waj that upper Imut replaced by a lyitrni of pro^nsive 
taxation In 1929 durine the offensive against (be NEP the scale of taxation was 
raised but in the launeame pre^War pmod tbe naxusun rate of taxal on 4; per 
cent , started at aoo 000 rouble^an araount socsally corresponding to some 000 
in this country This was rather moderate, if measured by the standards of progressive 
adnunistrations m ocher countries although it must not be forgotien that Soviet 
legislation has only to deal with earned incocnes and that the circle of poteniul heirs 
u restricted to the nearest relatives children grandchildren and ipousa Other 
relaUves parUapate in the estate «ily if they have been supported by the deceased 
during the last period of his Me Suggesuons have been made by some Soviet lawyers 
to provide m the new Civil Code for wills us favour of parents brothers and sisters 
but the concept that persons other than the nearest relauves a pemianent connection 
snth whom may be luc^sed may benefit from Inheritance is slrange to any school 
of Soviet thought Duimg the war, the Inber tance Tax has been reduced to 1 0 per 
cent , but tins measure should he mteipreted us coaneeiion with the enormous losses 
in human Me connected with IVar and enemy occupation which caused the Suie to 
refrain from severely taxing the next of km of those vAo had given their lives for their 
country 

’••See note 68 
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shown that the best to checL the profiarnn and regular working 
of the management of the state-mvned enterprises is to regard them, 
jimdicall) , as independent uruts, and since 1 03 1 this pnnaple has been 
generally applied The units ma^ be sued bj each other or b> the State 
Bank for their debts, or for the enforcement of dchtery of goods as 
promised b> contracts bet\\ een them The state, of course, retains the 
right to redispose of its property, if necessary, bs redistnbutmg the 
capital funds among its \*anoiis organs In practice, this nght is exercised 
orilj after due care has been taken that the liabibues of a dissobcd or 
amalgamated firm are covered bj its successors l\ith btigation 
amongst Its owti organs, the state-owned enterprises,** the state does not 
interfere apart from, ultimatelj, hax-mg to p3> the costs, should the 
habihues of an enterprise prove 10 exceed its assets When this happens, 
a change of management, if not a reconstruction of the vv hole mdustr) , 
visually follows The stale has no wish to take from its judges the 
responsihihty of deciding on the facts benveen the state-own^ umts So 
there is a v ery broad sphere for the appheauon of So^^et aval !av\ , u hicb 
in forms differs UtUe from any other country'’8 pnvatc law, although it 
regulates quite a different set of economic facts 
Soviet avil law not merely applies the categories of traditional aval 
law as developed in countries with private property m means of produc- 
tion, but has Itself been developed during the period of the New 
Economic Policy , w hen in the U S S R a strong pnvate-owned secuon 
existed and had to be controlled by aval lavs So the theoreucal question 
of the interpretation of So\^et law was strongly interwoven with the 
political quesuon of the desirable relations betw een the Socialist and the 
pnvate-capitahst section of the economic system, and with the further 
quesuon whether, private ownership once abolished, there would be a 
place for law m Sovaet society at all 
To tackle this problem has Iwn one of the most interesting, and most 
difficult tasks of recent Sovaet political theory *’ The original conception 
of lavs , formed on the basis of the general cnticisni of the pievions 
hourgeois society, had been very simple Law had been concaved as a 
relic of bourgeois society , at best a temporarily necessary eval, bound ‘to 
wather aw ay’ m a relativ ely short time, together wath other instruments 
of class rule One must not take such theories as mere abstract philoso- 
phies concerned with the distant future durmg the period of the col- 
lecUvazation of agriculture it was su^ested, quite seriously, that the 
Cunc.tvowsc^vlis.tiaczl'slE ,ybevJdsfgcStfnia,'i’no£idbft. 

transferred to the new producers’ co-operative, the LoUkhos, which was 
regarded as another and more advanced organizaUonof the same people. 
It IS quite clear that, had such proposals been earned out, the vallagc 
’*We use the term Tor iimpliaty'i sake— inlhct the sue of the economic units forOHDg 
one jundical person is very difTercat, arcoidmg to thesr economic importance. In some 
cases a People t Co mmus a n at (now Ministry), i.e a whole mdusuy, forms such a 
body, in other cases a smfle fanory Sec also note 67 

’’For a more detailed revnew of the Sonet discussions on these problems see my 
Morks quoted above 
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would have been freed from all ejuxpt oronomic control by the state 
Similarly the ‘wjlhenng away oftbe law’ in the relations between state- 
owned enterprises or trusts, ^vould have meant reduction of their mutual 
contractual obligations to the level moral, but not l^ally binding 
obligations, on exactly the same footing as for example an agreement to 
enter ‘Socialist competition’ between one Soviet worker and his mate on 
the bench Such contracts, undoubtedly, arc highly effiaent propagan- 
dist devices to emphasize the country’s interest in increased output But 
no economy, whether private or state-controlled, can work unless there 
are other means besides propaganda of enforcing the fulfilment of 
mutual obligations between the enterprises constituting the system For 
these reasons Soviet legal theory, today, rcjecU as detrimental to the 
State’ the theory of the ‘withering away of the law’ which, m various 
forms, had dominated Soviet jurisprudence for more than 1 5 years 
In the penod of the NEP, the pnrmitve conception of the ‘withering 
away of the law’ was elaborated into that held by the school of Pashuka 
ms Itwas said thatlawwasaneccssary.although one sided, dcscnption 
of the relations between people whose intercourse took the form of the 
exchange of commodities on the market, and a recognition of their 
equality m this exchange From this fundamental relation, according to 
that theory, the concepuon of law was reflected in all the other relations 
of the members of such a soaety, mcludmg their pobtical relations If 
legality of human relations was to be taken as of supreme value (a con- 
ception in any case not strange to the lawyer’s mind), such a theory was 
bound to provide arguments against the abolition of pnvate enterprise, 
and in particular against the reversal of the NEP, as involving the end 
of the rule of law in general On the other band, if the abolition of 
private production and of pnvate exchange was to be accepted as an 
achievement from the Socialist point of view, it ought, according to 
Pashukanis’ theory of law, to be understood in a rather anarchic way as 
a lawless society, at least as a society without any but techmeal regu- 
lations Not only would production be disorganized by depriving the 
contracts between socialist enterprises of their bmding force, but also 
the nghts of the individual citizen to the fruits of his productive efforts 
would become very insecure If pnvate property and the law protecting 
It were regarded as essentially connect^ with the market, which is an 
institution Socialism tends to abolish, the protection of the intellectual’s 
or the worker’s savings would become as insecure as was the protecUon 
of the nghts of private entrepreneurs at the end of the NEP Therefore, 
if the new relations were to be legally sanctioned, the original theoncsof 
Soviet jurisprudence had to be dropped 

This IS clear enough But the old theories have not yet been replaced 
by more adequate ones There is still a strong tendency to consider that 
Soviet civil law applies to the sphere of autonomy which the state grants 
to the mdividuid citizen IVbilc fomung an adequate basis for the 
’‘S« Dobna, ‘Soviet Jurisprudeoce and Socialum', la ^ t/iw Quanafy Rn^, 

vol 5* (fg36).e^jeciaUyp 423, and the preseniwinerspubhcanom above quoted 
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piotecnon of the auzcn’s pereonal such a conception hardly deah 

wth the problem A^hich is econtamcaSh important, the rdauons 
httv-ten the various organs of the identical owner of all means of pr^ 
ducDon Amongst Sonet laio-en there is no longer dis^recmsnt on 
the i>oint that none of thee organs can exercise anj rights of its own. 
Thc> are mere administrators of parts of the jomt fiind of national 
property and their autonomy'" is merely a dence for cfBaent adminis- 
tration. Obnous are inched in the explanation of the l^al 

transactions performed between such agents, and dccusaons stiD 
continue, but opinion seems to favour the theories that base law on the 
obh^tions of e?f h partner in the contmet towards the Socialist stale 
The rights of indnudual citiacns arc based upon a different contact 
property, mdnadual property m means of consumption, which is 
recognized in different amdes of the Constitution, but there can be 
no doubt that these rights, too, depend essentially upon the continuous 
pohey of the state. As we have seen, conditions m the U.Sff R. male 
it probable that for a long tunc to come it wall be in the interest of 
the state to protea these individual nghts Current Sonrt legal 
opinion IS rather inclioed to advocate their ertenuoa in the new a\al 
e^e, for example regarding the law of laheniancc, the protectioa of 
the nghts of the bona 6de possessor and of mdiiadu^ claims for moral 
as distinct from matmal*^ satisfaction (»y judioal recognition ct 
pnonty nghts of authors), etc. Soiaa avil law , if founded singly upon 
the public latere t, is likely to be a more eadurmg safeguard for the 
indiMdual oozen than it wpuld hare been had it exisied, as Pashokants 
argued purely to protect the pnvate producer of eommodins, tc. a 
member of society whose c^c^tual disappearance was even 

when the theory was foTmulated 
In cmninal law , too, Sonet idccJogy has changed. It now emphasize 
the bmdmg force of the new social standards, and no longer loaie 
concessions to a rdatmst theory of ethics. Former Sonet cnmmology, 
m conformity wuth theoretical devdopmenb m many other conntne, 
had a tendency to abandon the concept of ‘guilt’ w-xth all its unphea- 
tions such as intention, negligence, attempt, con^ihaty and so forth, 
and to r^lacc clear juridical norms by general considerations about 
‘defending society*’ The concept of punishment ivas dropped for it 
appeared to hare lost its phOoscphical and moral foundaoons. Thcrdiy 
not only i^as the moral stigma of the ex prisoner (which haH been tl» 
chief handicap m re-mtcgrating him into soaety) dropped, but th<* 
law breaker also ceased to be re^nsible towards soaety J\ow Sonrt 
jurists declare that not only fascism, but all the lanous ‘xoaologicaT 
stiools of criminology, hare by means of gaicral phrases ^>oat 
protecting soaety abolished those legal guarantees which previous, 
more progressire systems had devdoped, e^iecially the piinaple ns2s 
Pcaa Ttne lege (no punishment but prescribed by the law) The fesast 
practice of submitting the WTOngdoer, after he served his term ** 
^•Thelarter, m fem cf damages, u grantEdrfeourse bfjresesl Sonet aril law 
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pnson, to an indefinite ‘protective custody* in the concentrauon camp 
IS the mere extreme application ofa theory that drops the legal concept 
of punishment and intends to protect society by special prevention 
against further deJinquencies of co-tarn persons rather than by the 
genera] conviction that offences are followed by certain disagreeable 
consequence As against those iheone, already in the years im- 
mediately before the war the Soviet strongly emphasized not merely 
the educational, but also the preventive, character of the sanctions of 
cnmmal law 

A consequence of the interpretation of punishment as a measure for 
general prevention of enme is the principle that no violation of the law 
should remain unpunished whatever consideration may be given to the 
speaal circumstances of the individual case in determining the punish- 
ment As — some extreme cases of treason apart — punishment m the 
USSR IS regarded not as a stigma, but as a re-educational measure, 
It could be applied in cases where other states would refram from it By 
the law of 7 April, 1935,’* normal jurisdiction by the general courts 
replaced, in cases of theft, assault, bodily injuries, murder or attempt to 
murder, the purelyeducational organs that, according to original Soviet 
legislation, had to deal with juvenile ddinquents from 12 }$ years 
Probation or commendation to a public organization specially charged 
with the care of young people who are m trouble is still the typical 
procedure in cases of theft Juvenile debnquents charged with serious 
crimes, or mclined to recidivism, have to serve their terms of imprison- 
ment in public educational insututions It was thought that even a mere 
admonition spoken by a judge who can order more senous penalties is 
likely to be taken more seriously than a talking to from the 'chanty- 
aunt', as the educational officer was called amongst the youths with 
which she had to deal It was believed, too, that the discipline in the 
educational homes would improve if it was made clear that the home 
was an alternative to impnsonment which the judge was bound to order 
should theeducational home fad But the most important purpose of the 
legislation of 1935 was the desire to eradicate the practice of adult 
criminals using children and juverules, not subject to the sanctions of 
cnmmal law, as their tools in organized criminal aclmties Any en- 
couragement of children and juvendes, by adults, to cnnunal activities, 
to prostitution, etc , is threatened, by the same law, svilh impnsonment 
not under five years, like the grave forms of murder 

A very charactensuc symptom of the stronger emphasis on legal order 
as well as of the preservation of some essential features of traditional 
fKibrj' war -a peashar 'jBfvrsxmt' zniiiaied in the spnrfg 
of 1937 Some hundreds of Moscow’s ‘professional criminals’ wrote 
letters to Inestvs asking what pumshment they would receive if they 

’*In passing we should oienUoa that dvtorttoat tf ibsl law iraplying- the applica- 
uon of capital punishment against juveniks, as ewnent m anU-So\aei propaganda, are 
refuted by the very structure of the Sovtel criminal code. Hie meaning of the decree, 
as inlerpteted bdow, emanates very eJearfy fttan detailed authonuuve prescnptionj 
by the Supreme Court. 
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surrendered themsel\es to justice, so as to be able to return to norrsal 
avnc life The pubhc prosecutor answered the letters in a senes of articles 
In sc\erc he promised onl> that \oluotar> surrender would 

•constitute an extenuating circumstance. This was, hoi\e\er, enough to 
brmg the bulk of the letter isTitcrs, together with hundreds of their 
felloi\-s, into the prosecutor’s consulting room and so before the courts. 
The chents CMdenllj knew that, m the majont> of cases, the fact that 
the^ had \oluntanlj surrendered would mean that thc> would be able 
to obtam papers and cmplo)incnt,*’ without an> but formal punish* 
ment, and that c\en in cases where imprisonment was incsitableaman 
i\ho had loluntanlj surrendered would obtain an earlj repne\-c and 
rehabilitation Inieresung, from our point of \^c^^ , is that a ‘mo\*cmenl‘ 
ofthis kind was still possible m 1937 It would has c been impossible had 
not the enminab ihemseKcs — not merely some legal theorists — been 
quite cominced that, in spite of all the increased stress on Icgaht), t\NT) 
essential pnnciples of traditional So\rcl crirmnal pohc> still held good, 
first that the punishment should not be decided from the formal descrip- 
tion of the crime, but after consideration of the extent to which the 
cnmmal u still to be regarded as a danger to $oact> , second!), that the 
former criminal, once he has sened his term, or earned his repnete, 
will obtain full cmc rehabilitauon iSow that the former, relatisist con- 
ceptions of enme has e been abandoned, these 0 pnnciples will remain 

the essential contnbuuon of Soxiet expcnence towards ^e solution of a 
highl) complicated sociological problem 

The continued rc-educauonal approach e\en to the most <enous 
aspects of non pohucal crime * * should not be interpreted as to unpl} 
some ‘withenng away of cnnunal prosccuuons Since, in a countrj 
with full employment, the threat of disciplinary had lost any 

sharpness and freedom to change employment had to be abolished 
under the immediate pressure of the pre War situation, many rules 
formerly enforced fay the management had to be included in the Penal 
Code m order to pnmdc cfBcient sanctions, and e\en to present 
persons who intended to change employment from intentionally 
provokmg dismissal Since June 26, 1940, leasing employment without 
pcnrussion (which has to be granti^ m certam cases prescribed by the 
law) IS punishable by terms of imprisonment from tim to four months, 
whilst repeatedly being late or drunk at wxirk, instead of the formerly 
threatened dismissal, invites some months of ‘forced labour at the 

”It ought to be remarled besides that Ouj dnre comoded with ihe increased 
campaign agamst the danger of foragn cspioaage. The Soinet, of course, had csery 
mterestin clearing the underworld ofpcople hiding merely for some theft or robbery 
On ihe other hand the likelihood that use of lalnfied papers would m future be taken 
more serious]) might hat e contributed 10 the readiness of the average ‘professional 
criminal to abandon a way oflifc the nsk* which were likely to increase 

as 1939 Vishinsky polemized against suggestions of applying the long 
terms of imprtsonmcnt (up 10 23 years as agamst the lo-ycars ryia^imiiTn established 
m the Penri Code) which in 1938 had bren mtrodu^ for counter res-oluuonary 
cnm« to the more serious cases of mtuder* that emne, he deemed should be fought 
by thejuogress of Communist education, not by massed repression. 
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place of employmejit’, that is to say, compulsory deduction of up to 
85 per cent of the earnings as a fine By the Decree of August 10, 1940, 
cnminal responsibility was introduced for small scale thefts or hooh 
ganism committed m the factories which formerly had been dealt with 
by disciplmary action by the management, in some Republics, such as 
Georgia, by factory fellowship courts The fact that small-scale 
‘criminal records’ of such a type are bound to become nearly as common 
as are ‘bad marks’ m the disaplmary reconls of soldiers in mostanmes, 
IS bound to work against the ideological tendency, implied in the 
stabilization of the new society, of associating some moral stigma with 
conviction m court With the passmg of the memon« of the tune 
when the new order itself was a contested issue, whoever opposes its 
foundations is bound to be regarded as a mere scoundrel and hostile 
agent, deserving punishment, but within the framework of the new 
societyitself, though Soviet Cnnunal Law becomes more important as 
an agency enforemg the desired standards of behaviour, it cannot 
cease to be regarded, and to work, as an essentially educational agency 

(c) The Conshtutwnal Rights of the Soviet Ciltitn 

The Soviet constitution grants certain fundamental rights which are 
not to be found m the constitution of any other country nghu which 
are generally thought to be part of a Socialist organization of society 
The most important of these is the ‘right to work’, specified m Article 
1 x8 of the Constitution as ‘the right to guaranteed employment with 
payment for the work done in accordance with its quantity and 
quality’ The evident meamng of this double statement is that the 
Soviet state undertakes to maintain full employment while regulating 
the access to various occupations by offering higher payment for work 
harder, less agrcCable, of demanding special skill and professional 
preparation This method of regulating the access to the various occupa- 
tions is essentially different from the vanous fascist or semi fascist con- 
ceptions of the 'right to work’, in return for compensation decided by 
political and 'educational’ standards, but not by the citizen s contnbu- 
tion to the national wealth (which, m most of these cases, is nothing) 
The ‘nghttowori is, in theory, recognized by some fascist states Such 
recognition, in any state with pnvate control of the economically 
relevant opportunities of employment, does not imply work at normal 
wages as regulated by the lahimr market but some substitute for it 
should the worker fad to obtain employment in privately owned m- 
dustries The substiture may vary iJom quite piVaraoccainpy^rr juang- 
men and women to the concentranon camp The latter, certainly, 
exists m the U S S R , too, in the shape of the labour colonies of the 
N K V D Certainly, the work there done, m the shape of forestry, new 
water communications, etc , is more productive than the work done 
even in the less barbaric of the fescistconcentraUon camps But nobody 
in the U S S R regards forced labour as a fulfilment of the promised 
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‘nght to work' Pnor to the legulatoon of 1939-4° ''^Illch -wza csidently 
dictated by the immediate needs of war economy , the nght to wrk in- 
cluded the free choice of the citizen bet\^•ten the most %*anous kinds tS 
employment— all offered, it is tnie, by the same employer, the state. 
Since 1 940, no change of the place of employment wthout the consent 
of the management is permitted. But soil the choice bet\s*een the differ 
ent callings is free and so abo is the choice of the first employment (or 
the second m cases of doctors, pupils of the new technical schools, and 
some other professions where the state demands some years’ service m 
a job select^ by it, m compensation for free education) £\ en in war 
time, the state ^d not direct anyone to any kmd of job except at the 
normal rate of wages 

The ‘nght to education’ as well as the ‘nght to leisure’ are cssentiallj 
complements to the fimdamental ‘nght to work’ ‘Payment according 
to quahty of labour’, 1 e. differentiation of mcome according to 
professional preparation, would invxJve social injustice unless there were 
equal chances for any boy or girl to achieve the highest quahficauon 
that his or her abihues allow And without suffioent leisure the nght to 
work under a monopolist employer who, since the laws of 1938 and 
1940, can forbid any change of employment, might easily mean 
abohuon of any kind of personal freedom. 

But thae supplementary nghts are essentially deeUratory , they only 
paraphrase pnnaples of the Soviet conception of social labour The 
guarantee of the nght to w ork as quoted in Article 1 1 8 of the Gomutu* 
tion, the Socialist organization of production, could not be abolished 
without destroymg the foundations of the Soviet state. But at least two 
of the concrete measures quoted m the Articles tip and l2i as real 
guarantees of the nghts to education and to Insure’’ were abolished m 
1^0, obviously partly in connection with preparaUoa for war One is 
forced to the conclusion that the 1936 constitution is a dcscnptioa of the 
pohocal pnnaples of the Soviet state, not a 'fundamental law’ m the 
Amencan sense. 

Such an interpretation of the Constitution would not, as many an 
enthusiastic supporter of the U.S.S may beheve, impair its histoncal 
importance, but rather enable one to look at it from the correct angle. 
Our mterpretauon would put the 1936 Constitution into Imc with the 
Declaration of Rights, the Amencan Declaratioa of Independence, and 
the French Rights of hlan. Each one ^xomplished much although not 
all their promises were realized If we are to be just to Soviet pohey 
during these oiucal years we must not rfa.m achievements all of w hich 
hav e no t been maintained, but simply state that the devdopment of the 
international cnsis, with its rcpcrcusions on the mtemal hfe of the 
U S S R-, has prevented the realization of hopes that there were good 

’The seven hour daj juid &ee edueanon, ladudins ihe univcuon. 

"The contiBentaliat«premioaof%mnencs!nst2tutions vane the loog catalogue of 
tme nghts and dune that beade d the t\ Coasntunoa was interpreted, by 
the Supreme Court, as a descnpnoii cf direction oT future legislation, but not as 
actual law mvahdating aH cotmidiciing laws aryl administraove ordei. 
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reasons to cherish even in 1936 Under normal conditions, with a less 
urgent need to make the maximum possible use of all available labour 
at the most urgent point, and with less dangers involved in fluctuation 
oflabour, the U S S R could very wdlbavecontlnuedherreconstruc- 
tion while preserving the seven hour day, free education, and freedom 
to change the place of cmploynieni. Certainly, under conditions of no 
unemployment, the last mentioned Irecdom involves a strong pressure 
brought to bear upon the managements in the sense of satisfying all 
justifiable demands of the workers Bur, apart from the need to burry 
the preparations for war, there was no imminent reason why a state 
that had succeeded in securing full employment could not satisfy the 
housing, etc , demands of the average worker in a degree sufficient to 
prevent him from changing his job more frequently than is compatible 
with the efficiency of work and also no urgent reason for so speeding up 
the industrialization of the country that a real shortage of labour arose, 
thus confronting managements with the alternatives of cither satisfying 
all possible demands oflabour or restricting its freedom to move from 
one employment to another 

We must therefore describe the political nghts of the Soviet citizen 
given in the 1936 Gomututton as an enumeration of political principles 
rather than as an accomplished reality Much injustice has been done 
to the U S S R by quite fnendly attempts to read into the Constitution 
something it does not contain, and was never intended to contain 
Freedom of the Press, freedom of public meetings, etc , are granted 'm 
order to strengthen the Soaalut system’, and Article 126 of the Con* 
stitution, in very clear terms,” enacts the one party system, and the 
claim of this party to the doounant rWe m the sute Therefore the 
Party alone must be expected to decide what public utterances, and 
particularly what kind of public cnticism, arc likely to strengthen 
Socialist society and what, if pennitted, would more probably weaken it 
This means that the political rights of the citizen arc m fact restricted to 
the right to participate in the work of Socialist reconstruction This in- 
cludes the right to constructive criticism under the guidance of the 
Party, and the right to join the Party for those qualified to do so This, 
indeed, has become much easier since 1939 for all people, independent 
of their social origin But the one-party system means further that the 
elections to the newly established parliamentary bodies are not elections 
teems to me sn open quesuoo whether, even under normal condiuons, a Socialist 
lUte which secures full em^oyment could manage without some privileges granted to 
the worker who stays for a longer period m ho fdaceof employment as were introduced, 
la the field of social insurance byiheSovietlawofDecemberigsQ as an intermediary 
ftep before the foW abdiiioa of the right to quu emplnymraJ ww.briuj conjent nf ihe 
management It might be said that prior to tg^ the U 5 S R had somehow managed 
without such pnvileges enacted in lavr But in actual adrtunistriUve practice they were 
never lacking espec^ly in view of the difficult housing condition* 

•‘Neatly all ousting written constitutioBS, even if the respective country Is ruled 
according to strict party lines hardly mention the otiitencc of that most essoiual 
dement of the aetuafconitifution "nns fact affiirds a number of opportuw ties for fasmt 
demagogy to inveigh against party lule m democratic countries, le against the 
existing forms of democracy 
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m the anaent sense of the EntiA Constmioon, m which the electorate 
deadcs berwecn \-anous conterdmit candidates- ^or are thej dccnons 
m the <cnsc of piescnt-daj Bntuh constmioonal reahtj , lc. in the «ense 
of bein^ a decision between the policv of compeung parties. Indeed, 
should the mtroducuon of a mulu pam s\-«tem m the U.S.SJL. be 
desned at a later 'tage, as is highh improbable, the present constitunon- 
al proimons for nominating candidates trould be a incomen-eit 
wa^ of rtmtroduong a pluralitN tS pomes mto Sosnet life- As no can- 
didate nominated b> an indi\idual Ciciorv or an indnadual hollkbos 
irould ha^e anj chance of obtaining a majonn m a consatuenev wath 
200,000 dectois the onlj lild\ form of decioral struggle would be a 
contest betisTcn the big organizations, trade umons and agnoiltuial 
co-operau\ea. Such a resa^nl of class parties ^^•ould incsaiablj have 
detrimental results for that pobncal alliance which, hitherto, has formed 
the sobd basis ofall the achievements of the U.S.S R- 

Theie has been onlj one attempt to prepare for an decioral contest, 
under the 1036 Constmition, against the Communist Partv This 
attempt was made, m ojsen breach of the law bi some ecclesiastical 
organizations and resulted in what was called, abroad, ‘the rdigious 
persecutions of IQ37-8 In fact the arrests of ^omeecdesnstics who had 
attempted to organize an ecclesiastical political pam had nothing to do 
vnth rdigion. From the point of vie\i of an> Sosiet pohoaan the in- 
terest which some bishops took m church candidates m pohncal 
decnons was quite oifhcient proof that the> were not roerelv intending 
to realize the constitutional freedom of worship, but were organizmg a 
'white’ political part) Under Soviet conditions an ecclesiastical paitv 
could onl) be a counter rc\'olutionar5 part) Some people might inter- 
pret Chnsuamti m a ‘white’ pohticd ^ense, but it seems to me highly 
illogical if with people ^ke of the U.S.S R. as their ‘alii-* m the war 
Churchmen, in this country or in the U S-A-, who arc realJv mterested 
in the iiehare of the U S.S R-, and in the lieedom of religious life m 
that country, will strengthen** amongst their rdigious Russian friends 
those tendencies which aim at leconcahatioa with the new order bv 
supporting the work of social reconstrucuoa done b) the Sonet, w^lb• 
out hopmg to see the Disestablishment Lam repealed at any time. Once 
fliese tendencies definitclj dominate Russian ecclesiastical life — and we 
arc to <ee** that they made cnonnous progress during the w-ar — ^tbe 
Disestabli shm ent I-aw3 can and will be apphed in a sense full) satisfimg 
all spintual, as distinct from social and political, interests. 

•'The l3w of iQiq prohibiti ctbi private wdlaie artmaes of ibe diurciies, a? cteft- 
p«iag wnih the public ones, tad smtil) luma legal chnieh acuviues to the orcamsanoo 
of uTirship. The fan ihat,<3unijs ihedi^nssKn^the 1^36 CemsaruDon, sMOf pfOF* 
in the U S.SJI, evefl menuoaed a ijaesucci’ of etrJc^«utal eajtdidateships (»* 
dixtma f rom the doubtless legal caadidatcshjp of individual chiuxhineii if proposed 

byoiherorganiiaBoaO •‘‘^ustomemerdj ajvmptomcftheconfusjcmtbeDprrvailiit^ 
•’Highly impraave documents ihu aiarude urre the lenerr oa h a ng ed 

between the Archbishop of Caoterh^ and the then Metropolitan of Moscow 
(bier PatmtehJ Sergey; see TXr Ttnc^ 15 Onobn-, 104- 
•‘See pp. »6-tt 
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We have anticipated a question to lie dealt with more thoroughly m 
a later chapter because of its value in demonstrating the pohncal im- 
plications of any mulu party system m the U S S R , at least in the 
present stage of her development From the point of view of democracy 
the one party system has evident shortcomings The present wnter, him- 
self a convinced Socialist, ivould prefer Soaalism to come, in his own 
country, if possible by the co-operation of several parties represenang 
distinct sectional interests But after all that has happened m the 
USSR., the one-party sj’stem a the only suitable methi^ foe consoli- 
dating the revolutionary achievements niercfore, what democratic 
self government there is, is only what is compatible with the one party 
system 

It is not quite so little as the cntic may believe Self criticism — and 
even in such penious times as the last war — is much encouraged 
Although freedom of election to supreme political bodies may be 
questionable, there is real freedom of election 10 the vanous bodies im- 
mediately influencing the cttiaen’s life to the Factory Committee of the 
Trade Umon, to the Adminutrative Board of the kolUthos or the co- 
operative, and, for Party members, to the vanous organs of the Party 
caucus in factory and village Secret ballot for all these elections was 
introduced in 1937, just at the moment when the regime was forced to 
shoot Its own generals If any other proof were needed after the ex- 
penences of the last war, this fact alone would sulflce to demonstrate 
that, during the purges, Suhnhad the support of the great majonty of 
the people, though not of the majonty of the old Party intelligentsia No 
one, dunng the discussions of 19*5 7, had dared to ask for the secret 
ballot in factory and village and (his for a very simple reason There 
was, then, no certainty ac all whether any of the contending Conmunul 
factions would win in a free election— or some counter revolutionary 
group using this opportunity But m 1937 Stalin believed that it would 
be wise to appeal against sabotaging lactory managers and their bacien 
m the trade umon and Party comnuttces to the secret ballot of the 
masses Events proved that he was nght, although his past record did 
not encourage any illusions that his success vrould bring a bed of roses 
for the individual citizen It meant secunty, if not for all the individual 
achievements of the Revolution — Stabn, as we have seen, did away with 
quite a number of them — at least for the most essential achievement of 
all, the Socialist Fatherland For its defence he could win the necessary 
support, whoever his nvals 

It may be doubtful whether the Soviet aOzen could easily advocate a 
‘gwwji’ iwe-’ AT pcii'oa mtv* ftam Abaf iv’’ Abe Tbere xs 

no doubt that for the execution of the general line, and, therefore, its 
application to the everyday life of the people, the Party depends upon 
the voluntary collaboraUon of a huge number of ‘politically acUve 
citizens’ The extent to which the detenmnauon of high policy u demo- 
cratic may be questionable — not only in the U S S R., if all the 
implications of the ‘continuity of Foreign Policy* , which seems to be 
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established la this country, ait considered But m the traditiCEnal 
Bntuh sense of local self- gw eiitmept there is in the Jl. probably 
a higher degree of democracy than m most other counmes. It is qure 
true that these nulhons of indnadtials represent merely a certain tread 
m poliucal feeling— but did Bntish junes and magistrates, at the tm* 
when the term ‘s^-goi'enunent* was coined, r epresent more than^uch 
a trend, and that wathm a much narrower dass’ Stipport of the policy 
of the Party is a condition lor pamapation m sdf govtmmcnt. Bjt, 
protided that themajontj of the atirens support this pobcj, as a begt 
majontj in the S Jh certainlydoes any call on their mitiatrre and 

actmty in carrying through thw pobey ''•ill be talen as an esndence 
thattheu-state IS truly demoaratic.Thepolicy isdetermined from above. 
But the ai’eragc atiicn who supports the 'general line* of the states 
policy will demand freedom to cnuciie not this line Itself but the wav Q 
which It is realized by the organs of the state mth which he personally 
has to deal And this freedom he has There is no doubt that the average 
atizen, if he desires, has a very strong mfiuencc on the formation 
and on the irorking of these organs and is even urged to join ihcia. 

In consequence of the huge dimensions of the country the number cf 
people partaapaong in l«al sdf-governmect is enonnous m ih- 
elections of the regional, district and local adnunistraoons, at the end of 
1939 1 "8 million representatives were to be elected apart from seme 
3 4 nullioiis wording as elected 'People $ Assessors’ to the courts, as 
roluntary collaboraton m the various departments of the local Sones, 
ett There are, further, m the villages s 3 million monbers of the ad 
mmtstrative boards of the lolllhoses. Amongst the industnal w'Otien 
there are nearly as many rani and file organisers oflhe trade tmioas and 
of the '* 311011 $ '■oluntary orgamrations, most of which had been estab- 
lished m peacetime m order to prepare cnil defence. In all there must 
bemoredian lomilhon citirens who talc an active part m political hfc. 

One has ody to read a So'ict new3paper file to see what a source 
strength the conception of actn-c atuenship is m tuns of supreme 
national danger During the war Preria discussed the progress of the 
general military training and cnOcaDy commented on it daily not as 
though It were the prerogadve oTspeoal officers of the state, but as the 
business of any ordinary organizer of the trade nmons or the oung 
Communist League. 'Vou mn-ht read of the successes and fdlures m 
mobami^ voluntary nurses in this or that district, or in transferring 
lactones to the cast of the Umon. All this, eiadently , can only be done 
because people consider public business as their own yf f -i r This frmda 
mental fact lies at the root of the Russian victones. All those "ho speai 
oftbeU S SR.mcrdy as ofa 'dictatorship' could not but fan to under- 
stand It. No wonder that they failed properly to estimate the real 
resources of the U.S.S JL 

It IS a different question ■wheiher some prepress from the already 
achieved conc^t of democracy will Iw posable at some later stage. The 
Ru ssi a ns ate the last to deny thw, even in wntmgs intended to asset 
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the menu of their fysCem as compared with othcn which claun a 
monopoly of ‘democracy* ** 

Some people m the Western countries who deplore the alleged laric ©f 
democracy in the U S S R arc actuallydeplonng the lack of possibilities 
of overthrowmg the established soao'cconomic system by legal means 
But no state grants such possibilities, and m ifiu sense every state is a 
‘dictatorship’ ** Those limtations democratic procedure may be 
expressed by constitutional conventions, moral obligations to protect 
all legitimate interests of the minority (which may mclude the basic 
institutions of soaety), to preserve the continuity of foreign policy 
(which may mvolve excluding the possibihty of changing ndes m the 
great social issues of the time), etc , with the subordination of a powerful 
minority to the decisions of the majority conditioned upon the obser 
vauon of these taboos They may be expressed by honest sutements that 
‘natural rights’ which include the basic foundations of capitalist soaety 
stand above fonnal and constitutional law and that the capitaluu are 
entitled to disregard the latter once the former are violated by a 
Socialist majority,*^ or that certain political rights are granted ‘m order 
to strengthen the Socialist system’ *• AU these are mere details of state 
ideology and legulative technique, even the Bntish electorate has no 
actual power to introduce the soac^econoinic system of the U S S R 
The fact that the latter still preserves and strengthens the one party 
system u a mere expression that it still r^ards the Ibndamental functfon 
of every sute — preservation of the foundations of its soao*econDinie 
systezn—as so predominant that all other considerations should be 
subordinated to that fundamental task. 

There are sound reasons, from the standpoint of the Soviet state, for 
Its contmued rejection of any alternative to the one party system** 
in the present situation After the. destructioa of the two aggressors 
which threatened its western and eastern borders and since the domm' 
ant countries of the world have capitalist systems, the phrase ‘capitalist 
enorclcmeni’ corresponds to a stronger reality than ever since the days 
of Intervention, cspeaally as no power outside the USSR enjoys 
complete independence from the strongest and most conscious of the 
capitalist countries The tactical positionmayhaveimproved by moving 
the western defence belt from the Dwtna to the Elbe, from the Dnjcstr 
to the Adnalic Sea, and the south-eastern from the Amur to the Y^ow 
Sea, but the strategical position of one fifth of the world opposed by 
four fifths may be worse than that of the ‘sixth’ so often spoken of as 
confronted by potential opponents, entangled though they were m the 
sharpest mutual contradictions Onttf some equihbnum, with efue 
allowance for the advantages of defence, u achieved*® the still weaker of 
•‘Cf thearude Democracy’ in IVarenJlb tVorh/ig Cbu, 1945 I'® 9 
*’Cf ^{clver, anJ Af Papte, pp jfi# ff 
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the two s}-stems can feel no sense of secunt> Therefore it cannot ml 
having issues important for its eventual defence — and m the tunes of 
tolhl war e\ ery issue important lor the electorate is also important for 
defence — decided b> other considerations than those of defence, vihich 
will be best judged by the specialists Even issues so popular v«th the 
electorate as, sa>, a big housing programme for the USSR could 
hardl) allovs for decision simpl) accordmg to the tastes of the prospec- 
tive consumers apart from the needs, sa>, of dispersal as a means of 
civil defence 

To speak of the possibility of wndemog the scope of democratic 
decision m the U S SJ^ involves discussing the possibilities of progress 
from the present limited freedom of the av erage atizen to influence the 
selection of the personnel by whom the general hnc’ is carried through 
and to discuss the details of its appbcation to the decision of such issues 
within the ‘line’ itself ^^hlch have a general application yet are high!) 
controversial from the standpoint of conflicting interests vvithm the 
electorate The Bntish electorate u not free to carry out wholeale 
nationalization without compensation, to introduce a monopoly of 
foreign trade or even to support apro Soviet foreign pobey in opposition 
to the U S^, but it is free to deade between nationalization of mines 
with collaboration of pnv ate business and costing managers, and state- 
supervised orgamzation of the mines by the mine-owners themselves. 
Similarly, it might appear desirable that, say, the Sovnet matninomal 
legislation of July 1944, which decided most important issues in the 
average Soviet ouzens life, should have been submitted to a free 
decision of the electorate after thorough discussion of the pros and cons 
of the vanous conceivable solutions Various possible types of mam- 
momal legislation are theoretically compatible VMth state socialism as 
existing in the U S S 1 ^-, just as vanous way? of controlling mines arc 
compatible vntb that permeation of free capitalist enterprise by state 
capitalism which is charactensUc of present-day Bntam Unhappily, 
o^y one of the possible types of Soviet matrimonial legislation can be 
the most suitable to keep the birth rate at the lev el needed for the pre- 
servauon of the indepcrdcnce ofthc U S S R, under the given circum- 
stances After having concluded a huge war victonously, but with 
enormous sacnfices of the flower of its youth, the U S S R. finds itself 
more than ev er before confronted with a vi-orld united under a diflerent 
system Amongst its neighbours, and ronceivable opponents, is the 
nauon tltc largest numbers and the highest population surplus 
^ ^ there is no chance of establishing equilibrium unless 
theU b S R. succeeds m quickly raising the pcpulauon of Siberia, say, to 
^^can standards The type of matrimonial legislauon ncassary 
lor toat purpose does not necessarily coincide with the material interest 
of the majonty of the electorate, or even their concepUon of cultural 
standards Therefore, it cannot be left to its free decision The same 
holtfr true, in an even higher degree, whenever the priorities of butter 
(or housing) against guns (or means to counter the atomic bomb) are 
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m question To proclaim the ’peace-making’ activities of the last- 
mentioned weapon , monopolized m the hands of a conceivable opponent 
of the USSR, and, at the same tune, to reproach the latter for 
keeping its poUtical system and that of its aUies m a shape needed m 
Older to meet the threat, is, to put it mildly, illogical 



CHAPTER rrvz 


Socfalwm in one Connlr^' and Soviet PatriotUm 


(a) ^ahor:al/tfeonstruehonanJ/iiiem:tu>na!tsm 

Sous READERS HA\E remarked that we ha\-c alreadj des- 

cribed the essential features of Soviet soact) of todaj, wthout mention 
mg a question svhich most foreign obsers'crs consider the most important 
of all, that of ‘nationalism versus mtcmationalism* There arc s’anous 
opimons on this quesuon but all agree m the assumption that such a 
juxtaposition m itsdfhdps one to understand the de\-dopment of the 
Russian ResTilution Communist critics abroad behesx that the Russian 
ResTilution must further *\Sorld Re\-olution’ The Trotskyist contends 
that Stalin’s Russia has failed to fulfil this ‘essential’ task, wHlc the 
Stalinist says that it has succeeded Bourgfots cntics, mcludmg th»es\ho 
describe their oum country’s foreign policies as furthermg ‘progress, 
‘democracy*, ‘Christian civilization , believe that it is a enme for the 
Russians to further revolutionary mo\-cmcnts abroad, those ivho oppose 
the maintenance of friendly relations betiseen their country and the 
USSR contend that the TJ S S R. has committed this ‘crime* Others 
^vho strne for mtemational collaboration uith the USSR- say that 
this IS not (he case or, at least, has ceased to be so This latter group 
a g rees svith the Trotskyists in acknowledging the fundamental fact that 
the So\iet pursues a national Russian poUcy, they disagree mexdy on 
whether this xs a enme (from the point of \icw of international Com 
munism) or a ment {6xtm that of Conservative nabonahsts m \*anous 
countries) In fact it is neither The Soviet could not, at any pomt of its 
history, pursue any but a Russian** policy, oorcould it, at any timedovMi 
to the present, forget that its security, threatened by class antagonism 
abroad, may be mcrcased if progrcssiveand friendly governments are m 
power m other countries Should any responsible polibcian in the 
USSR forget this elementary truth for a moment, a glance mto the 
journals published every month m such allied countries as the U.SA 
or the U K- would suffice to remmd of lU 

Now that whole alleged contradicbon between the ‘world- 
rev olubonary* and the nabonal approach xs based upon a certam ideo- 
logical a ssu m pbon which is evident only to left wing ideologists who 
reached their conclusions during l\or!d War I, but not from the stand 
point of historical experience, even mterpreted in the Marxist sense. In 
order that actual divergencies between the interest m combining rcvolu 
bonary movements in diverse countries and the specific, nabonal inter- 

*i\\c use here, of courve tbetenn Russian as describing (he nationaJintorsts of tbe 

vanous peoples inhabiting the former Russian Empire not the ipeobc intertst* 
the Great Russian nanonaliry 
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cats of each of them can arise, there must be something like a ‘world 
revolution* simultaneous at least in a number of leading countries Act* 
ually,nothing of this kind can be found on the record of past transform- 
ations of human society There have been the Reformation and 
Cotmter-Refonnabon, but only mAe sense of parallel nauonal move- 
ments sharing some intellectual mtercourse and political sympathies 
The outcome of the Reformation was a plurality of strongly differing 
Protestant Churches So far as the Counter-Reformation had specific 
results of Its own (the umty ofthc Roman Church was a pre ReformaUon 
fact and had resulted from the fact that the Western Roman Empue 
was one of the units of late ancient avihzation, as distinct from the 
East-Roman, Persian, Indian and Chinese ones), these were shown as 
French, Austrian, etc , vanauons of the Roman Catholic pattern 
Whatever mutual sympathies C3tisted between the parallel movements 
did not even prevent them from waging war against each other the 
English against the Dutch, the French against the Hapsburgs, The 
tourgeeis liberal movement between Ae American and the KlarA 1917 
(Kerensky) Russian revolutions has lasted for nearly 130 years There- 
fore internecine wars of the above mentioned type have been avoided 
It IS possible, not to explain, but to desenbe any major war of that period 
in which bourg<ou democraue countries parucipated as one m which 
- Aey were rallied on one side and opposed to feudal or semi feudal 
regimes on the other It is the great promise of international Sonalism 
that the process of all-human, social issuessupeneding regional mterests 
will proceed furAer, this is to say that the planned society to come will 
operate upon governments originating from popular movements (plan- 
ning by auAoncanan government Avorced from those dynamic forces 
of society would be no Socialazn) and that the common interab 
of Its supporters in large-scale planning and in avoiding wars will be 
able to overcome differences of regional interest, and allow for a 
gradual integration of Ac nauonal or roulU naUonal units into some 
ultimate world-wide federauon Toassociateamorefar reaching mean- 
ing 15 impossible wiA the term ‘world-revoluUon’ for an historian — as 
disUnct from a Utopian rcvoluuonary who simply wishes all his uUunate 
aims to be realized m his own days But Ac very fact that a revoluuon 
has succeeded m one country proves that it was led by people who were 
more than Utopians In short Ae hope Aat from Ae social iransfor- 
mauons of our tunc a higher degree of integraUon of international 
soacty will result, and Ae fact Aat in this— as m all forma- attempts at 
soaal reconstruction— Acre is some mutual sympaAy and commuiuty 
ofiQtcrest between Aose wbo are aigagof ar CiearnT 
u no answer to Ae historical fact Aat Urn Iransfonnauon, like all its 
predecessors, exists and is bound to exist m nauonal realizauons To 
Awart Acm in the name of ‘internationalism’”* means simply to Awart 


•UThe opposite ideological proccsi eowtiti of cUina for the mternauo^ w^ty 
of MUonal reahrauoiu, the origiflal Conuateraetneept of ao inteniationalrevoluUCFO 
t«ng one of these It u not 10 obvioui in every etK that ipeoHc nauonal tiaiU 
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reality for the sale of Utopian thou^t. The Russian revolunoa was led 
b) men t\ho kept strictly to ret'blutionarv theon, — but onl\ as a guide 
to practical action, to transfanning the actual world. 

There has been no penod cd'thc Russian Resolution when important 
decisions — I speak of actual pohocal and strategical decisions, not of 
phraseolosy — iv'oe dominated bj considerations of ‘W orld Refolunon’, 
as distinct from connderauons of the Russian Resolution. One might 
expect etidence of such a jxihcs m the earl^ soars of the Rcro’otitn, 
during the Cixal W ar and the Iniervcntion. A \-crv competent and not 
unfhendl> critic** has recentlj described these 5-cars as an ‘inter 
nationalist aberrauon But, m fact, when m thesprmgof i9i9Koldiak 
approached the bul\\'arks of the Russian Resolution from the East, all 
a\'ailable nuhtan rtsert cs were thrown against him. This decision na- 
phed the abandonment of all hope of sa\mg the Hungarian Soviet 
revolution Trotsky opposed it, but from considerations of purdv inner 
Russian stralcgj Trotskv’s oppoooon had no effect. In October 1020, 
when the Poles had defeated a section of the Red Aimv , a prehm- 


maiy peace tsos concluded wath them on veiy unla\*ourabIc terms, m 
order to be able to finish with Wrangel quick!) The T^trn* was never a 
senous threat to the Sovae: regime, but b) the mere fact of prolocgtog 
the Civ 3 W ar be prevented the beginning of the rtconstruction which 
was so sadl) needed. It u cue that, some months before, 10 Jcl) 1020, 
Lenm had ordered the pursuit of the defeated Poles bejoad Waisaw, 
with the evident mtenoon of establishing a Polish Soviet. But in March 
1930 he himself had proposed t ihePrfescondjconscfpeaceevtiiinore 
favourable than those ihev were bier to obtain in the peace of Riga. So 
far from the Russians starimg the war cut of missionary real it was 
Filsudsb backed b> Western Conservatives, v\ho provoked it vvalh a 
frivolity only paralleled bv the Japanese in Once the Polish 

invasion had been defeated it leaned good Russian pobey to replace 
the Pilsudski government by one more fricnldy and reliable, all coa- 
siderations of international worlong-cbss sohdaril) apart. Few Com* 
munist or non Commumst g ov eiia nents would have let such an 
opportumtv slip Trotsk) , gencrallj supposed to be a supporter of the 
mtcrnanonalist* point of vaew, then opposed Lenin s pohev on purdv 
imhtarv grounds, as did also Stalm wbo vs-as already Trotsky’s thief 
antagonise Lenin got his way — but his own argument was mainly based 
on Russian security which would be improved with a fhendly govem- 
“ Soaalum. For ecamplc there ts Mr AtUee » 

v.niV.n, t tpte ch ofMa) ^ >9it9tlv*tthciiatiooiliiMKotfacriuiitr\-’tecoaataT 

of those o ic firtdom* rtTMv3«a at ooibM la Entna. 
eoUcttivvsia. Free . «>cioloEtn . poiai of tvetr this ts »«3r 
aa^er W3) trf sa>^g that Soaalmn at incoiKcrvahle eaerpt la Bnizm. some cf ts 
IXm^ons and a few NonhWest EuitJpcan counmes -uhOT hisitocal caudinoDt 
A ^ tdoilc^jcil conwiM. but also for the realirancts 

dmdrf b, »1, Anlrr .. oiioJ mina. for 
^ch namjw definiuons of 'yjoahsm tmpjy the denial of its possMity in those 

enunma where its alletrd tnndinons are not realized, or the detnaad fee the mtr 
nanonal enfcprcement of certain Ti:»T,nTr.i patwy,, 

"ProTessce Pares ta The Faring>-j^ Staidt 1042. 
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ment in Warsaw replacing the Pilsudskian adventurers It seems quite 
impossible to find asmgle case of any importance where Russian national 
interests have been sacrificed to merely ideological international 
interests The Russian revolutionaries could not, even if they would, 
attempt ideological adventures 

On the other hand, they were really interested m international 
revolutionary movements, as the representatives of other great revolu- 
tions, prior to J917, had been A great revolution, such as the Russian 
Revolution, differs from an interna) convulsion as described in one day’s 
headlines as ‘Revolution in X land essentially in that it has grown out 
of conditions prevaihng m all leading countries in varying degree It 
therefore attempts in some degree to realize the ideas stimng in the 
minds of all progressive men and women in every country Such a 
revolution is bound to be influenced by the thoughts and sentiments of 
other nations which have contributed to shaping these ideas Ako it will 
appeal to sympathizers abroad precisely liccause it realizes their ideals 
to a greater or less degree Thus « was m the English Civil War, with 
Protestantism and the movement for religious toleration, thus an the 
eighteenth century American and French Revolutions with all bberal 
and democratic ideas And thus it is, m the twentieth century Russian 
Revolution, with Socialism The foreigner who sympathizes with the 
idea which inspires the revoluuon wiU hope for the success of the state 
which It seta up, not became he u not a loyal citizen of hi$ own country, 
but because this success proves the pracucability of ideals the realization 
of which he deems to be desirable m the interest of his own people, so 
that he can no longer be laughed at as Utopian Foe jiut the same 
reason the Conservauves who, in their own countnes, oppose the new 
ideas will do all in their power— and theit power in such cases is great— 
to prevent the success of an idea they abhor, even if n succeeds only 
abroad There is no guarantee that if successful it will remain entirely 
abroad 

If there were any difference between our tunc and earlier centuries, 
It would he in the fact that the influence of political ideals on inter- 
national policy is today greater and more persistent than it has ever 
been before Twenty ycara afrer ihe Bolshevist revolution the Spanish 
avil war was, in fact, an international avil war as well as a struggle for 
power between national factions and between the Great Powers behind 
them In so far as it was an international civil -war, it was a struggle on 
the issues put on the order of the day by the October Rci. olution of 1 9 1 7 
It would not be easy to find as distinct an example of international dass 
struggles twenty yean after 1642 or 176*9 Aidiougit the Russian 
Revolution did not produce a world revolution, and although the pilots 
sent to Spam by Stalin s Russia certainly fought to prevent fascist 
aggression against then fatherland rather than to spread the ideas of the 
Soviet Revolution, it cannot be doubted that this revolution has had a 
far greater influence abroad than the English civil war or the French or 
American Revolutions 
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In the Spanish a\il ■\^•a^ the fascist pow-eis intervened s«ih the inten 
non of securing a roost valuable strategic pcsmon b\ profinng from the 
pohncal bias of French and British Conservatives. The Russians, on the 
other side, ga\x help to the Spanish Repubhcans m the hope of gainu^ 
mihtary experience tn fighting thar probable ad\-ersanes as mtH as 
support amongst W cstcni progressiw opmion One roust not os'crstatc 
theforceof ideological factorswhenthev are m conflict with immeihate 
national mtertsts. Hitler su cc eeded in Spam and at Munich, but he 
failed wth the Hess mission. In io 3 Q the Russians emharLed on the var 
against Finland in order to secure the defence of Leningrad, wthoul 
bothering much about the opmion of the \Nestcra labour moioroenL 
Western Consenativcs tned to use the opportunits for an ideological 
crusade against the U S SJL, but nothmg came out of these attempts 
but a resoluuon of the League of Nations i^hich pres-ented the latti^s 
resurrection after the defeat of ICdcnsm, and harder conditions for the 
Finns, who had put thar trust in such svinpaihics instead of m com 
promising at the right moment. In 1941, the £ict that leading Tory 
pobnoans were strongly ann Russian m thar opinions and sentiments 
did not pm-eni the conclusion of the AngloScmet alliance, but it 
would be ViTong to den) that it has sommvhat unpaired its worbng 
Class antagonism is not the onl) factor predominant m mtemanon^ 
pohtics, but It is a factor hich no responsible statesman cm afibrd to 
neglect, certainl) no Russian statesman. Conusumst propaganda mas 
be indmed to ot'cntate this factor But it s no oterstatement to say 
that the help given b) the W estera labour moNtment to the Russian 
revolunon during the cnncal j-cars of i9!&>eo ma> well have proved 
decisive, e%"cn if onl) by its mdirect results. The sailo'^ of the French 
Black Sea Fleeter the English dock workers ivho struck against shipping 
munitions for the Russian Whites madea less immediate contribution to 
the ultimate victor) of the Reds than an) of the latter’s shock diwsions. 
But no one can tell what would haiT been the consequences to the 
Russian Rcrolution had the Whites had the support of large conscript 
armies from the \N est— and it was the action of the French and English 
workers which made intervention on scale impossible from the 
beginmng So the support of foragn sxTnpatluzcis w hich the Sovaet can 
count on isan important factor m the Soviet poliDcaland mihtar) war 
potential, just as the survu'al and dci'dopment of the U.S 3 JL must 
be an rs s r nti al weapon m the arsenal of any Socialist rooi'cmcnt abroad 
^iTtefcst 'tf lilt rannot expect ber ideo’logical opponents in 

abandon their hostiht) AccoidmgJ) hex foragn pohc) must mewablj 
to a large extent aim at retaining and xncrcasmg the s)*mpaihi of the 
social and national movanents on whose support she rcl j Evidentl) , 

It would have been very bad Soviet policy to stake the defence of the 
U.S.S R- against the threatening Hitlerite a gg r es sion on the German 
Communist Party, or on those Western progrcsnve groups whose 
t)'mpathies imght be temporanlj alienated by the temporary respite, 
won by n^otianons with Hitler and used to improve the industrial and 
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military forces of defence. But it vw>uJd also have been bad Soviet policy 
to be indifferent towards ‘Darlanism’ or the survival of Franco even in 
a country whence the immediate security of the USSR could hardly 
be threatened In the pohucal councils of any country, consideraUons of 
national mferest based upon material factors of economic and military 
strength have to be balanced against consideratioru of national interest 
based upon pohtical sympathies abroad which the country is likely to 
win by a suitable Internationa! policy In the pohtical councils of a 
country that has gone through a great revolution and knows, from its 
own experience, that an anthmeucal calculation of the powers that be 
docs not always giwr the most correct otimaCe of the actual future 
relation of forces, conaderatiom for national interest are likely to be 
interpreted differently from the way current amongst people who are 
used to think only in terms of manpower and shipping accommodation 
If the political leaders of such a country arc Marxist Socialists, they wdl 
be inchned Co desenbe the national interest of thetr country m winmng 
political support abroad in tenns of working-class internationalism 
They even may be partly nght in doing so, for pracucal sympathy is won 
not byfnendly words, but only bv effective help But all this does not alter 
the fundamental fact that considerations in tenns of sympathy to be won 
abroad are considerations of nauonal interest just as well as considera 
tions ui terms of temtory, planes, and guns The revolutionary leader 
whose thought ivould not only centre round the maximum strengthen- 
mg of his country as the preliminary condiuon of any contribution 
which this country could make to the common cause, would simply 
prove his complete unsuitabilicy lor his function 
During the first decade of the Russian Revolution, when Trotskyism 
was still an influential factor m Soviet policy, it was hardly possible to 
say that of the tw 0 currents striving for power one was naUonalist and 
the other internationalist The Trotskyists very soon became the op- 
position So they had to cnticize the government from the pomt of view 
of ‘pure’ Marxist orthodoxy — ^and Marcism, undoubtedly, u an inter, 
nationalist ideology But there is very httle Marxist orthodoxy in those 
proposals which Trotsky u known to have put forward durmg the 
penod when he could suU seriously have hoped to gain power The only 
time when the internal facUons really gave first place to intemationaj 
problems was during 1926 Stahn advocated collaboration with 
moderate progressive forces abroad (the Bntish TUG and the 
Chinese Kuomintang) m hich exercised a posverful influence m their own 
country, even though they opposed Communism Trotsky and hu 
followers would accept no such pu alUrr— to them it was ‘all or nothing*, 
the complete IV orld Revolution or international isolation But isolation- 
ism u not quite the same as internationalism 
The considerations of the revolutionary state of its potential foreign 
support form only one side of the picture, the other being the atutude of 
the potcnual supporters towards the revolutionary state The Russians 
today have won the sj-mpathy they enjoy abroad by their attempt to 
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realize m Russia, ideas -winch have developed in inanj difTcrent 
countries and which are shared bj protjressive men and v\ omen througb- 
outtheworld Eutmachicvnngwhatfbrmcrlj was ‘Utopia’ the Russians 
have moved from the onguial idea, just as did Cromw eh, Robespierre 
and Jefferson m their tune AH ideas change when thev leave the realm 
of prmt, pulpit and platform for that governed b\ the sterner laws v\hich 
regulate the life of a state, especially m stormy tunes But, though these 
changes may be necessary and inevitable, thev arc sddora palatable to 
the foreign sympathizers of the revolution w ho mav hav e been attracted 
by just the details that look very well lo books but collapse at the first 
attempt at realizauon A glance at most of the books wntlen b\ people 
who have been converted fiom admirers into unfriendly cnocs of the 
USSR. waU shoiv some specific reform through which the USSR 
had won the sympathies of the particular writer — and lost them, when 
the continuation of this special kind of reform proved impossible. In 
many cases this special stumbling block wall prove to be some detail of 
social and cultural life v^hlch, however iniercstmg it may be fiom this 
or that STUsl’s point of view, is not among those ftmdamental social 
issues that should determine the atutude of senous cnocs 
Some modifications m the ideas which inspire a revoluuon will, 
further, anse from the specific condiuons of the countrv vsbere it first 
succeeds English «evcnteenih*century Puntamsm was quite different 
from Dutch Or even Scottish Puntamsm On manv essential problems 
(mcluding, for c.’tamplc, that of shvTry) the leaders of the French 
Revoluuon thought very diflerenily from their Amencan conJem* 
poranes In the eighteenth eesitury the colonists of Bntish North 
Amcnca tvtre not the most advanced people m the worid The vrorld 
in which Harrington, Montesquieu and Rousseau developed ihcir ideas 
v\-as not the world in which the leaders of the English, Amencan and 
French Revolutions achiev ed iheu’ practical realization, but the differ 
ence was slight compared with the gulf that separated twenuetb 
century Russia from the England and the Germany where Mano-t 
thought had been shaped Consequently the Marvism which inspired 
and achieved the Russian Revolution bears strongly national traits. 
Once such national traits are fixed in the course of a revolution that 
deeply transforms nauonal life, it becomes a matter of national pndc 
to dierish them like all aspects of national life except those that havT 
become obsolete in the new tunes The need for self prescrvalion at home 
and abroad further reinforces the tendency to treasure what has been 
bought at such a price in escrUon and human lives, and w hich can only 
be preserv ed at the same price Duni^ the war millions of Sovaet soldiers 
and Sovnet citizens laid down their bves. They did not die for some 
geographical umt wath some mysucal continuity behind it, ‘eternal 
Russia’, as some Conservative in this country bdieve Nordidthey die 
for an abstract internationalist ideology Thrv died for Russia as they 
knew her, the USSR- wath all her achievements and all her hopes 
The prestige of Marxism with the ordinary Russian peasant or v\orkcr 
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derives from the achievements of the Revolution it inspired and the 
renaissance of the USSR from the decayed Romanov empire 

It foUov\-s, then, that CommunismmRussia is something very different 
from the ideal that German or French Commumsls were dying for in 
the torture chamber, or Chinese Communists on the battlefields The 
patriotic Russian may still speak of the world to come as a Soviet world 
And no doubt to this world he makes a contnbution no less real than 
did Cromwell’s Ironsides and the French Jacobins to the world of today 
(or is It rather the world of yesterday’) The Russians may still be in 
sympathy with Communists abroad They are so mainly because they 
have, sometimes, been badly let down even by the British Trade Umon 
Council or the Kuomimang But can any reasonable Russian statesman 
expect Socialism as we see it m Russia today to spread all over the 
world’ Probably he will expect some kmd of Socialism to spread, and 
Russia to be confronted by other Socialist states But even such an 
expectation wiU not prevent him from cherishing specific Russian traits 
of Soviet Socialism, and being proud of them Being a convinced 
Socialist, he may hope that m the world to come there will be only 
peaceful and friendly competition between peoples to making their best 
contnbution to human development But even so, after that his 
nation has achieved in the scniggle for Socialism, can he even desire the 
specific traditions and outlook of his nation to be merged m some 
melting pot, where the achievements of each nation would be measured 
by standards u hich are not necessarily those accepted by his ou n nation’ 

I think that by now the reader will not think it altogether preposterous 
if I declare bluntly that never at any stage of the Revolution have the 
Russians given serious thought to anything but the success of a Rmutn 
revolution In the black and hopdess days at the beginning of the 
Revolution Lenin sustained the fearful by the promise of the help that 
would come from the Western proletariat, if only they could hold out 
When however he himself bad to decide whether to use his reserves to 
defend the Volga or to assist Soviet Hungary, Russia’s potential link 
with the^^cst, he did not hesitate for a moment And when Russia, the 
Russian Revolution, was secure, it had to build the new life \Vhat cbe 
could It do’ A party which rules over a great country is not a sect of 
chiUasts, with nothing to do but demonstrate in conventicle the im- 
minence of the Day of Judgement If it had not succeeded in recon- 
structing Russia, the Russian Revolution would have succumbed to 
hostile intervenUon, long before \\or!d Revolution might intervene to 
help And if World Revolution was bound to come, what better contn- 
bution could revolutionary Russia make to it than the example of her 
own reconstrucUon’ 

Red aumen flew to Spain to prove that there arc two sides to any non- 
intervention treaty There is no reason to doubt that, if necessary, the 
achievement could be repeated— in countnes nearer to the Sovaet 
frontier under more favourable conditions Bat et en if it should come to 
the extreme could, m such a case, senous people expect the Russian 
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peaiantrj to gi^ tbeir bo>'S, b> mi]liom, inerd) to heip the German 
prolctanans nd tht2nsd\-cs ofNoske, or Hitler, %%hich the), c\id«jU}, 
Avrre not strong enough to do b> their own cffoits? One need onlj con 
sider the matter seriously to see the hollowness of all so-called revolution- 
ary phraseology The Russian peasant would give his sons, and the Red 
Am) Mould r narrh, aimed mih the weapons paid for b\ the sacnSces 
of the Russian people, if and ishen they b^cs-ed that it was neces ary for 
the defence of their own country, /inr revoluoon, for whese sale 
millions of worlers and peasants had alreadi died Internationalism, as 
undeistDodby the Russians, is a special aspect of the security of national 
attempts at reconstruction. As they arc sincerely convinced (and, for 
reasons mentioned aboiT, this conviction is hardly refutable) that 
progressive governments abroad are desirable in the interest of ihar 
national security , there is nothing contradictory in such an identification. 
From the point of \ievv offoragnprogressivesii would be ven unreason 
able to expect Sonet support unless they can deliver the goods, te. 
male their efficient contribution to Sonet security People who were 
unable to prevent the Munich appeasement, even if they wrote some 
aroclca against it, had no right to reproach the U.S S JL for temporarilj’ 
appeasing Hitler in 1939 For an alternative policy vrould have cost the 

S.S R. much more than ink and paper If the U S S JL, 10 1930 had 
guaranteed Poland s \S stem frontier without being allowed to cross the 
Eastern, as proposed by Chamberlain would, in such a case, bn Bntnh 
left ving cnac 5 have prevented him liom TT<nViTsg a mere pboney vv-ar 
whilst Hitler pro c eeded through Poland against the U.S S R.? Could 
they— or anyone else— grant Russia actual £nmb support, before 
Bntain was involved in an actual struggle for life and death, and the 
hopes of the appeasers buned m the rums of French power and of 
British cities? The demand made to another country to fight one s own 
wars with the blood of its sons 11 unmoral, even if based upon moral 
standards accepted by diat country There is no higher responsibility of 
Russian tevulutionanes than for theu own revolunonary Russia. 

Havmg liv ed m Russia as early as 1936 , 1 do not feci that any senoui 
people even then bothered about any problem but what to do m order 
tobuDdanew society wi 2 urna.Thequcstion ‘what to do*’ was decided 
by the needs of the Russian Revolution which we m the fint 

chapter of this book, and not by any consideration for the chances of 
^\orld RcvTilution. The latter could only very mdirectly enter the 
account aa a factor m estimating the probability of renew ed intervention 
and, so, the needs of buildmg up the ajmy awH the means of defence 
\STiat had to be built had to ht built — independent of vvbether, bv 
Marxist orthodoxy, it was Socialism or something else. But it baH to be 
paid for by the people, and it ixnild not be achievrf without demanding 
from the worker and peasant heavy sacnfices. 

It IS only at this pomt that specific Marxist ideology enters our 
discussion. The sacnfices which bad to be made if reconstruction was to 
be achiev cd had to be justified m die eyes of the men who had to make 
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them These men, dunng the Revolution, had been educated in the 
ideology that has sustained the Revolution, Marxism On the other hand 
the Russian Revolution, for its own security, was dependent on the sup- 
port of foreign Socialists So. again, it had to retain the terminology m 
which were expressed the ideas whidi these supporters chcnshcd 

Now, this IS the point where Trotskyism intervened by denying that 
It was possible to build Socialism in a single country In 1936 and 1937, 
when the discussion was at its height, the Trotskyist argument consisted 
merely of endless quotations from Holy Wnt, to which Stalin replied 
that conditions had changed since the time of the classical Marxist 
wntings Itwasonlym igsgthathcatlasibluntlyitatedthatMarxand 
Lenin, like ordinary mortals, sometimes made mistakes So ended a 
discussion which had been extremely enjoyable for the average mtcHcc 
tual abroad, ignorant of Russia and ofRussian, who, as long as it lasted, 
had been able to take part m very ‘clever’ disputes about the Russian 
Revolutionwithout knowing anything at all about It' Superficially how- 
ever it seems astonishing that senous people, who bad much more 
important things to do, should havespentsomueb energy on so purely 
philological a discussion But we must realize that to the Russians of the 
middle 'twenties the discussion was not in fact a matter of philology 
What was really being discussed was not whether it was possible to build 
an ideal type of Socialism m one country, but whether what could be 
built in one country should be supported or opposed Those who refused 
to agree that Soviet reconstruction was Socialum refused because they 
opposed the sacrifices which had to be made if it was to be achieved 
Those who thought both reconstruction and sacrifices inevitable if the 
Revolution was to survive, realized that their differences with their 
opponents could be expressed m the single question 'Socialism m one 
country, possible or impossible’’ So this question became the test of 
political orthodoxy 

But the new theory — and Stalin has now acknowledged that it was a 
new theory — needed some qualification unless the people were to con- 
centrate their entire attention on internal reconstnicuon to the ex- 
clusion of external defence If it were possible to achieve Soaahsm 
within a single country — why, then, bother about the goings on of other 
people abroad’ Let them make their own revolution, if they Could If 
not at least they might let the Russians alone' Stalin, however, main- 
tained that although the victory of Socialism within a single country 
was possible, it could never be secure as long as the Soaabst state was 
surrounded by capitalist countries threatening intervention If Russia’s 
Socialist reconstruction was to be stable and secure from external 
attack, cither her capitalist neighboun must become Socialist, or Russia 
herself must be prepared to spend huge sums on building up defences, 
capable, if need be. of meeting an attack from an alliance of the 
capitalistworld 

In the early days of the Camoiunist International it ivas considered 
a fundamental tenet of Marxuin that, though the intemauonal wave of 
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Socialist revolutions might start from Russia, the achics ement of com* 
pletc Socialism in a pfcdominantl> agrarian country like Russia uTjuld 
follow, not precede, the achiCNcmcnt of Socialism m the highly in 
dustrialized countries of the West This theory has been abandoned and 
replaced by the Stalmist conception of a Socialist Russia confronting a 
capitalist West possibly for a very long period Incsatably there has 
resulted a profound change in the Russian attitude to the Communist 
International 

This organization had arisen, during the First W orld ar,** out of 
the consaction of revolutionary Sooalists in various countries that the 
failure of the Second International, during that vs ar, was a consequence 
of its extreme decentralization The freedom of each national party to 
decide its own policy allowed the Soaalist paroes of each country (or 
rather their opportunist wing) to compromise vnlh their national 
bourgeoisie, and to support ns war effort, for cssenUally reactionary 
purposes To this very widespread conviction Lenin added the special 
argument that the growth of imperialism had rendered the reformist 
and soaal chauvinist trends within the labour mov ement of the vanous 
countries a permanent threat to international unity It could be fought 
if «treine centralizauon were made a weapon of the rcvolutionancs 
against the reformists Onguially > tins centralizauon w as thought of as a 
co-ordmauon of revolutionary movements, and ultimately Soviet 
republics established m vanous countnes But the Russian revolution 
remained isolated On the other hand, it proved so successful that its 
successes became the central argument of all Communist parties To 
defend the only Socialist state against threatening in ten enuon appeared 
as the mam task of Communist policies So the centralism of the Comm 
tern became idenucal with the perpetuation of Russian leadership 
within It 

There was nothing mystenous m this consequence of an elementary 
political fact Apart from vvhclbcr or not the Russian Communists have 
suppbed their fellow partisans abroad with monev and organizers, they 
have suppbed them with jmt that which the other trends m the 
organized labour mov ement lack, namely a clear and easily conceivable 
pobtical conception and an example of its realization It is true that the 
simpbcity of the conception has gone with the nse of fascism The basic 
concepUon of all Socialist mternatjonalists that the w orkers of the w orld 
ought to umte, involves the question on what pohucal basis they ought 
to unite During World War 1 left wir^ Socialists beheved that this 
could be done on the basis of each Socialist party simply opposing its 
own hourgeouie and the war conducted for the latter s interest. Even 

**Tlie Communist International directlr arose out of the organization of the Socialist 
Left, created at the Zimmervrald and Kienthal conferences during tVorld War I 
The specific r61e of ihc Bothesasts as t^iposed (o other left wingers consisted in em 

phasizing the need for aspht against all vvasenng elements, and ensuing centxalnation. 

^Tie followmg success of the Bolshevists in the Russian Revolution, endendy due to 
their internal eenCraliiatioa formed aA addition^ argument in favour ofiheir concep- 
tion of inlemational w orkmg-class organizatxm. 
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dunng ^Vorid War I only a small nunonty of the working-class parties** 
supported this viciv After the nse of fascist governments describing all 
bouTgeou govcmmenU as equally dangerous enemies of the workmg 
classes would have blinked such questions as whether or not there were 
legal trade umons, a certain amount of legal working class activiues 
etc Those who, in such a situation, simply continued to denounce the 
bourgeaute of their own country as the only enemy, and surest that the 
sabotage of the war-effort of that country was the only legitimate tactics 
of an internationalist labour movement, were bound to become sec 
tanans without influence on the broad masses of the working classes 
This, indeed, has happened to all Socialist groups that, like the I L P 
in this country, tned simply to follow the Irft-wing tradition of \V orld 
War I, and this danger has also threatened the Communist parties when- 
ever they approached bourgms democracy from a purely doctrinaire 
point of view, as in Germany ui 1 93 1 and m this country at the begin 
mng of the present war On the other hand, those Socialists who tned to 
onentate the labour movement simply on the antagonism betisreen 
liberal and fascuc hourgau governments, could not avoid becoming 
auxiliaries of bwrgtoa Liberalism or Social Reform By the slogan that 
the tactics of the intemauonal labour movement ought to be co- 
ordinated with those of the USSR, the stronghold of that movement, 
Communism won a clear and simple dtrecuon that during \S orld War 
II succeeded in rallying a very large part of those Socialist revolution 
anes who were ready to do underground work under hard and 
dangerous conditions, and were sufficiently active to play an important 
role in the revoluuonary mass movement On the other hand, no 
member of any of the non-Russian Communist parties who has tned to 
oppose the specific conditions of the USSR** has had any success 
The Communist-minded ivorkcr, in any country, feels sympathetic 
towards Communism just because the USSR has provided a practical 
example of the reabzapon d Socialist ideas And, being interested 
essentially in the class-clement in internal and external pobaes, he is 
very anxious lest any cnPcism of the USSR, within ihelabour move- 
ment, may prove a weapon of propaganda for those reactionary forces 
who try to involve his country in an anP-Soiiet policy ** The Russian 
Bolsheviks, good realists as they were, had no interest in mahug 
sectarians of those forces abroad, upon whose support they rebed, and 
have seen to it that the mentioned examples of extreme tsolapon of the 
respective Communist parties from the bulk of the labour movement 

‘•Only in Russia and Bidgana, and also amongst the Austrian and Serbian Yugo 
Slavs the Bolsheviks or kindred trends oontioUal a <sa;onry of tie orgaoired labour 
moveroenl, whilst in Italy, whose partsajiatton in the World t\ar had been of an 
especially adventurous character, a distinct majestty was anu war, although not in 
favour of Bolshevist theories AU other left wu^ Socialist nwv eraents became strong 
only after the end of the war 

»‘Iti spite of the fact that some fonnerly rtJiowned leaders of the various C J s, at 
vanous tunes, have made such attempts 

•The later evolution of most Conununist renegades — Donot being oiJy an extreme 
example — gives some strength to this vievr 
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ba\ e renumed «rphancnil qaisodes After the dissolution of the Goimn* 
tem, American Big Busmess organs cgienly c-Tpressed thehopc that, now, 
the left wing labour mos’cment a\-ouId get a Trotskj-ist, or oth^ 
Utopian and therefore harmless, onentauon. Such expectations are 
very characteristic of sound judgement on the direction in A^hlch the 
Baissum mfluervee, m the Gommiem* was likely to svork— althou^ it 
may be feared that such hopes tnU remain vam, their authors being not 
the only realistically minded people in the wxirld of today 

It IS certainly true that Soviet foreign policy has, occasionally, 
pronded its supporten m other countnes iwth some propagandist 
difficulties But, on the other hand, the mtencntion plara durmg the 
Sonet Finnish n ar, ‘Darlanism’, the British intervention m Gr eece and 
Java, and various «imilar adicotures, form an increasing list of 
permanent handicaps for the advxicafcs of the hberal and IS estem inter 
pretation of international labour pohcics For the abo\-e-njcntioncd*’ 
reasons of self preser\'ation the U S S-R is likely to follmv such an 
international pohey that identihcation with it should still be the cas cst 
way for non Russian comutent Socialists, if identification of inter 
national Socialist policies with those of a Great Power, or group of 
Great Powen, is necessary At least as long as there are no broad 
loolutionarymosements such identification is likely to be regarded as 
the only realist policy, especially by people who have gone through the 
disdlusiomnents of Utopian ce%*olutionansm Few contmental Socialists 
will be inclined to discuss the merits or dements ofSiahmst Russia as a 
prototype of Socialism, as long as the companson lies wath restoring the 
traditional Greek, Roumanian, Hungarian, or regiso'es 

their prospective backen, not to speak of Catholic fascism which may 
be cov cred by different formulas m Spam and Austria, or a restoiatioii 
of the traditional German bureaucracy as the only reliable anti 
Communist force apart fiom the convert Nazis And m any case, 
whether or not willmg and likely to realize the complete nuUcnnnim, 
the Semet as a Great Pow cr has prov cd efficient and able to stand by 
Its words So — ^w^th or waihout the Comintern — it provTdes a focus 
round which many non Russian Soaahsts may raJJy 
But this IS only one side of the problem. The very existence of the 
Communist International has proved to be a very efficient weapion for 
anti Soviet propaganda, especially with the simple lower middle-class 
public which cannot envisage revolution save as the sinister product of 
secret forces w orking from abroad, and which vs suffiaently mcomisteflt 
to combine extreme nationalism v\ith the fear that the cherished 
national order could be undenmned by the import of a social system 
grown under completely different conditions I do not believe that, for 
some tune past, senous politicians m any country have made ther 
policies towards the USSR dependent on the existence or non 
existence of the Comintern, But, m any case the latter’s dissolution has 
rendered the task of the advocates of mtemationalcoUaboratioa easier, 
"Seepp 97a: 
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by depriving its antagoniits of an cjEciest weapon of propaganda As 
regards the non Russian Communist parties themselves, the existence 
of a centralized organization led from Afoscow has exposed 
apart from the inevitable attacks any advocate of collaboration with 
the U S S R has to endure, to the reproach that they could only imitate 
Russian pohcies, and, still more serious, that such Russian policies 
could only be short sighted 

Between 1926 and 1943, that is between the general acceptance in 
Russia, of Stabn’s conception ctf Socialism ui a single country and the 
dissolution of the Comintern, the function of the Commteni, in the 
Russian view, was to some extent to counterbalance the ‘capitalist 
environment It was one — and not the principal— instrument of the 
defence of the USSR In Russia herself it was overshadowed by the 
Red Army Even abroad, there was nothing to prove that under all 
imaginable circumstances the best possible checi on the aggressive 
intentions of Russia’s capitalist neighbours would be provided by the 
local Communist parties Once n bad been recognized that the mam 
object of Soviet pobey towards the progressive parties abroad roust be 
to make sure that they would exercise Aetr influence against mterven* 
tioimt enterprues, it was obvious that a body bke the Bntish T U C 
would be considerably more iniluenual and eifective than a srnaU and 
isolated group, as the Coounuiust Party of Great Britain then was VVe 
have already seen** chat Staim, for his part, was ready to supplement the 
connections with (he local Commuoist parties by broader alhances with 
non Communist progressive forces This was the logical consequence of 
the new outlook No reasonable Russian statesman could expect Sir 
Walter Citnne to establish Socialism m Britain, or Chiang Kai shek to 
transform the Chinese national revolution into that ‘democratic dic- 
tatorship of the Workers and Peasants’ which according to Communist 
theory would have been the correct course of action for Chinese 
revolutionaries But it was not at ail unreasonable to expect both of them 
to oppose tendencies towards an anu-Sovict capitalist alliance. Once it 
became dear that such Escpectations were actually justified, the need 
for a specific Communist Internationa], as far as the U S.S R. was con 
cemed would disappear Stalin’s antagonists, in the 1926 7 ihscussions, 
actually reproached him with preparing the transformation of the 
Comintern into a wide and loose union of all degrees of the Left, de- 
pnved of distinct Communist traits It is hardly domg an mjustice to 
this supreme tactiaan to presume that he would have been very glad if 
he had been able, then undisturbed by doctrinaire considcrauom, 
simply to answer ‘Of coune I would, if I could' The only trouble was 
that he could not For every umon supposes the existence of two partnen 
ready to compromise 

In the middle ’twenues, and agam ten years later, the Communists — 
evidcndy according to the desires of theU S S R —took the imuaove m 
establishing some degree of pobtical co-operauon with non Communist 
“Seep 99 
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IS nothing illogical m the fact that the Soviet and its British follwcra 
sometimes felt more sympathy for Mr Eden than for the I L P —maybe 
even more than for some trends within the T U C There is. besides, 
nothing anil Marxist in it Manusm reoigmzes nationality as one of 
the dnving forces of history— it only refuses to regard it as a force 
independent of the social lorces thaping it ^Vhafeve^ the role of the 
working classes in giving the nationalism of as many nations as possible 
a progressive and pro Soviet outlook, Soviet policy has to reckon with 
nations, as the immediate ^ents m history — at least apart from acute 
revolutionary crises— and has to be framed so as to win the broadest 
possible support From this point ofvicw the exwrence of the Comujtem 
was a handicap to the USSR as well as to the Communist parties 
who strove for a co ordination of the development of their respective 
nations with that of the U S S R ’®'' I do not think that either Russian 
or non Russian Communists were much disappointed when an oppor 
tunity was found to get nd of what had become a fetter to their political 
development in a situation when both Soviet Amencan relations and 
the application of the British C P for alfiliatipn to the Labour Party 
might be well served by the move Retrospeaively the Russians will 
certainly find that the Cotnmtcm has scrvrf a good purpose by trans 
femng the lessons of their experiment to the radical wing of the infer 
national labour movement, and that even its extreme centralization 
had Its good side, from their point of view It has prevented the 
inevieable disappointment of many Western Socialists with the actual 
evolution of Stiinist Russia from causing estrangement between the 
bulk of Western left wing Soaalism and the U S S R It is true that 
this very achievement of the Soviet provides the Social iDemocrats 
twth their mam counter argument against the present Communist 
altempls to re unite the Labour movement They assert that the spini 
inculcated m all Communist parties would prevent a united party taking 
a stand against the USSR, whenever the latter s interests clash with 
theintercstsofthe Western democracies and since the Social Democrats 
look West for their policies, their interpretation of national interests 
must follow from this orientation It depends upon one s definition of 
Socialism whether one considers that such an argument is more des 
tnjctive to r-omnni nisni than to its cntics, nevertheless this argument 
IS used even in countries where the consequences of the split in the 
labour movement have been as obvious as m Germany The average 
continental — or non European — worker r^ards the fact that there is 
once more a united, world wide Trades Union movement as one of 
the great achievements arising Jrom trie ihst ensis fBerciGrir, ihr is" 
suspicious and likely to argue against Jus national movement Iinmg up 
with the Bntish Labour Party if he secs that it gives encouragement 
to such orgamzations as the A F of L which is apparently attempting 
to break the link betiveen the labour movement and the U S S R or 
finds that it deals sympatheocally with the discredited rctnauis of 
••*Sec p io6 
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woriung-class International has ceased to exist, may further the intcr- 
nauonal collaboration ofparUei few of which •would fit atber pattern 
But new problems have arisen 

When the Soviet broadcast replaced, after the dissoluQon of the 
Comintern, the traditicmal slogan *\Vorken of the ^Vo^!d, unite’ by the 
new one Death to the ftisost invaders’ they certainly saw no contra* 
diction between the two The new one seemed more efficient for m- 
fiuenemg larger mass es of pet^Ie umde and outside Russia. Those 
German Communists who happened to be withm the formations of von 
Paulus’ Sixth Army did not succeed in hastemng the surrender by a 
single day, whilst French, Czech, Yugoslav and Bulganan Communists 
succeeded in heading national movements of resistance The Russians 
being realists count on reahaes and not on hopes — although they have 
certainly never ceased to chemh hopes. In his interview with Reuters’ 
after the dissolution of the Comintcm, Statin laid emphasis on ‘cch 
operation between the Allied anJ clfter nations’, and any Communuc* 
influenced prisoners ofStalmgrad were given a chance to influence their 
comrades m arms, and future German events They had little success, 
but after Germany’s capitulation it was the Russians who took the 
initiative in admitting German trade unions and democratic parties in 
their zone of occupaooa and who forced the pace upon the other 
occupyic^ Powers who had planned Forz rather bureaueraoc regime. 
But whatever their hopes for the future, for the present the Russians 
must accept the fact that there are some oauonal movements for whose 
sympathies they may hope, and others that must be regarded as likely 
opponents. Hence senous problems for the mternational labour move* 
ment arise 

Marxism does not reject oabonalism It invesogata its social ongios, 
and accordingly assessa the histonca) prospects of each particular 
national movement. Very generally, it is posnble, for example, to state 
that in consequence of past developments the Ukrainian is socially the 
‘under-dog’ in his relations to the Pole, the Roumanian or Sou^em 
Slav m his relations to the Magyar, the I\jle, Czech or Magyar m his 
relations to the German The nadonal emancipation of the *under*dog’ 
nations may therefore be regarded as part of the social emaaapaaon of 
Workers and peasants hitherto oppressed But once there is naaonahsm, 
for whatever reasons, it acquiresan independent power of its own whose 
effects arc not limited to those instances where they are legitimate fi:om 
the vicwpomt of the labour movement and of other people interested in 
the emancipation of ‘under-dogs’ Whilst Social Democracy, in many 
countnes, has taught the workers to identify fficmscWta with all 
national demands, even those involving the perpetuation of other 
nations’ oppression, it was the great achievement of international Com- 
mumsm to rgect the slogan 'my nation, nght or wrong* In pre-war 
Czechoslovakia, for example, German Social Democrats shared in the 
protests against dividing up ie estates of German-controlled abbeys m 
the course of the land reform, because Czech p ea sa n ts were likely to 
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profit along ^^^lh the Germans But Czech Communists demanded the 
recognition of the nght of the SJo^'ais and the Sudeten Germans to 
complete self-dcterminauon as a prelimmar> condition to a settlement 
of the nationalit) question h> mutual agreement There u no longer a 
spht m the Czech labour mo\ ement smee both panics support the hole 
nationalist programme, including the «pulsion c%'cn of those Sudeten 
German anu fascists ivho arc not prepaid to abandon their national 
cisThzation, v.iih the argument that the Czech people, on the tv hole, 
represented a progressu'c trend in historj, and became a nctun of 
German aggr es sion, but there is no more common ground for an agree- 
ment betueen Czech and Sudeten German Communists. Toda\ Jim3> 
be not too difficult for German Socialists of v\ hates cr description to 
denounce the harm done to the German people the attempts to 
oppress other nations and to defend the return of Polish soil to Poland, 
if necessary wth some discnminauon in favour of Polish labourers 
against the claims of German Junkers, and of Polish nuners versus Ger- 
man burghers In vaevv of the different atutudes of the various occupj- 
ing Powers, Gerrnan Communuts maj succeed m pronng a German 
working class interest in strengthening the U S S R Bui even ibc> can 
not succeed in defending the Oder Neisse frontier, unless the mere 
statement that the German people has to bear the consequences of the 
policies of Its former leaders is regarded as a successful defence. 

From the standpoint of the USSR tho nationalism of vanous 
peoples, mostto^ of them Slavs, has proved an effiaent all>, and it u 
obvious that the partners of the U S S R. do not refrain from tneoufag* 
mg nationalist claims by Greeks, Poles or even Itabans, wherever it fits 
their diplom-aijc game It is possible to compromise uith the Anglo- 
Saxon powers in the common language of nauonahsm, whilst un- 
bridgeable antagonism would be met if the U S S R. «qaoke in terms of 
class 5>Tnpaihies It is easier to argue with England that the Albed 
Yugoslavs should not be discriminated against m favour of ex-enemy 
Italy rather than to emphasize the evident preference of the Tneste 
dock worken — Italians as well as "Vugoslavs — for the Yugoslav rather 
than the English regime of occupation Certainly, the position of the 
Italian Commumsts gets more difficult in this way from their stand 
point, to give preference to the social demands ofTneste dock-workers 
rather than to national susceptibihties would be easier than to defend 
Yugoslav nationalism as opposed to that of their own people In 
favour of the Sovnet standpomt it may be said that the peoples of the 
Sovact Union and of Yugoslavia have no greater mtcresi than that of 
preserving peace, and that safc-guazduig Soviet interest by agreement 
wath other Great Powers is, in itself, desirable. But such a general 
desire supphes no standard by which the particular contents of such 
agreement can be assessed 

all of them — ihe Soviet demands agamn Turkey arc based upon Amwuan 
Miber ibaa upon Bulgarian clainu Besides the Armenian care is ceruudy good m 
View of the historical reaird, whilst many things «xuld be aaid, from the Allied stand 
point, against both the Bulgan and tbcTu^s. 
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Within the Soviet sphere of influence the domestic nationalities policy 
of the USSR, ivhich itself ts d«ived from the standards of the inter- 
national labour movement, works as a r^ulatmg standard Hungarians 
and Roumanians may agree that flvc Tiansylvaman qucstiori has been 
settled better than at any time before, and so do Bulgarians and Yugo- 
slavs (except Serb chauvinists) regarding Macedonia But nationalism 
has been allowed to have its free course in those regions where the 
spheres of influence meet, that is to say in the very regions where it is 
highly desirable to remove explosive matter by acceptance of a superior 
standard German, Austrian Jtahanatid Greek Comamnistsmay claim 
that the USSR has been the mam defender of the establishment of 
democracy m their countries and thar this is more important for the 
workers of their country than sacrifices {or what are believed to be 
sacrifices) in favour of the nationalities favoured by Sovtet policies But 
the argument v,ill be convincing from the standpoint of the labour 
movement of the respective countries as a whole, only if Darlanism or 
the British intervention m Greece remained typical of Western inter- 
ference with European problems (which would not exclude democratic 
arguments being used in criticizing Bulgarian or Rumaiuati politics) 
Should things evolve in another dirntion, different attitudes of the two 
wings of the labour movement towards alleged national discrimination 
may increase a cleavage bom of differences in domestic politics and 
orientation towards difercnt mtemational patterns Divisions m the 
national labour tnovements arising m this way would be bound to 
reduce the chances of international working class co-operauon 
Very much depends on the future intenulional configuration If 
intcr-allied co operation were replaced by hardly veiled competition 
for widening the respective spheres of influence and the labour movement 
developed no policy of its own, much more than the international con- 
nections of labour would be endangered In such a case the dissolution 
of the Comintern might, for a very long peroid, mark the end of another 
Marxian concept that would have proved premature Socialism might 
come even in such a case — but »t would not necessarily involve the 
realization of those ideals of international co-operation Marxism in 
hented from nineteenth-century Liberal democracy No one can expect 
the Russians to stake the success of thew great cxperimeni on the issue 
of whether or not mtemational Socialism will prove possible On the 
other hand there is no reason to doubt that revolutionary Russia will 
retam considerable mterest in pri^rcssive mtemanonal movements, 
even if merely for the sake of her own secunty 
A question, very different from thst concerning the alleged presence 
or absence of proletarian inteniatjonalisin among the Russians, 
frequently arises concerrung their preparedness to enter intcmauonal 
orgamzauons conjomtly with the easting, capitalist states— or to*er, 
their attitude on such occasions, as that preparedness m itself » hardly 
quesUonable Though the average Bloomsbury left wmg (possibly m 
ontogenetic repetition of the phylogencuc process by which proletarian 
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intemaoonahsm e\'oh-ed from Uberalum) prefers to ignore it, the argu- 
ment, m such a case, is just the opposite of that needed on the issue of 
proletanan internationalism. To reproach Stalinist Russia mth ba\mg 
dropped proletanan mtemationahsm means to reproach her Vkith beii^ 
Russian at the expense of bemg Socialist — whilst the current cnucism 
of her defence of the ‘obsolete concqit of national soixrejgnt}, of her 
defendmg her nght to \Tto decisions of the Secant) Council, etc., in 
i-oh-« reproaching her for bemg enmaous of not simplj being a state 
alongside others, but representing a difTcrcnt social s)-stcm- Eixn 
amongst people who are not prepared to go to the length of Mr Clarence 
Streit who nai\*cly desenbes the mcorporation of the aiihicd woHd 
(with their colomcs preser\ ed m their present status) mto the U.S.A. as 
the consummabon of laternauonahsm, it u fashionable to regard any 
one who speaks of national sovcreignt), or defends the claims of a 
Great Pois*er, as a rcacuonar) for that itry reason. But ei"en the 
defenders of such a newpomt diould recognize that it is impossible to 
understand the attitude of the Russians from a vncss^pomt which thc> do 
not share, and that an) criticism of Sonet policies bat to start friJia 
whaiescr aspect the pomt at issue assumes in Marxist soaolog), 
especially w those fields where the Russians cannot s« aaj reason to 
revase Marxist theory 

For a hfarxist, the concepts of Internationa] law, jmi hie those of any 
other law, are mstituuond fonns, which in diBerent historical Btua 
dons exercise different functions, and the histoncaJ role of whi^ in an) 
gi%*eo situaoon depends on the social forces that find e-xpression b> them. 
State so\'ereigat) , for example, is regarded as a progressive concept as 
long as It serves the emanapanoo of the nauoo^ states from the 
medieval concept of a universal papal empire, but as disunctl) rcac 
nonary when it serves the self assertion of imperialist powers. In a 
penod of sexual transioon the concept of state sovercignt) may involve 
the nght of a nation to deadc the structure of its soaal hfe, and thus 
may form the foundation of peaceful co-existencc of the twe sjutems — 
as opposed to the alternative of intervention and ccuncer in ervenoon. 
If the issue IS put m such geooal terms as thes^ that statement is likel) 
to be supported by a great bloc of liberal opinion. Disagreement will 
start w hcn we define it in more coucrete terms. The aozen of a large 
country whose social structure is lationahzed m a particular s)item of 
economic or political %’alues, wall probabK be inclined to regard the 
federation of small nations into an economic and sooal umt similar to 
his own as something valuable in itself which only hide-bound 
nationalists could decry Maixum r^aids nationahty as an egression 
of certain soaal facts and aspirations. No techmque, hov^ever valuable 
in certain circuimcances in order to realize rbr, or that soaal content, 
can be regarded as superior to that content itself If, sa), a \Se»tem 
European federation vs-cre to be based upon the gold-standard — as 
conceivable in the event of it bemg based upon a certain land of 
external support— and some people in France or Belgium deem that 
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the gold standard means penodical depressions and permanent mass 
unemployment, they have to oppose such a federation and are certainly 
not worse intemationahsts (the banker's mtemaUonalisia left aside) 
for doing so 

The issue of international soaal order may be expressed m terms, say, 
of the rights of racial and rcbgious minorities In Eastern Europe, the 
struggle between the ‘top-dog’ and the under-dog’ (m the socio- 
economic sense) has frequently found expression m national and 
religious divergence In those instances, majority rule (as it also does 
ckewhere, though m other fonns) mterfoes with nghts regarded as 
legitimate by people who regard themselves as the representatives of the 
‘higher civilizaUon’, and who may find sympadiy abroad among people 
m a siimlar social position There was nothing anti internationalist in 
the Russians refraining from having, for exampJe, the Sudeten German 
issue decided by a man with Lord Runciman’s background, ivho, 
dunng his stay in Czechoslovakia, spent hts iteekends on the castles of 
German or Gcrmanophile nobles, or Amcncan politicians who have 
to compare the respective weights of the Czechoslovak and of the Ger- 
man vote in the U S A , or even by some Swiss who may simply apply 
their standards to the conditions of a completely different country On 
the other hand, it u obvious that from the Marxist viewpoint the con 
cept of national sovereignty and equality is relevant only for deciding 
the ways of life of the respective nation— or, if completely free deemon 
on this point IS impossible for a small nation, at least choosing the most 
desirable of the available alternatives Of the two social systems at 
present competing for the allegunce of the cmliaed world one is rep- 
resented by one Great Power which still has to struggle for the inter- 
national recognition of the somewhat similar systems m adjacent 
countries, and the other by some scores of ‘sovereign states’ ranging 
between Nicaragua and Luxembui^ and the USA But there is no 
sense m elevating this historical fact to any ‘democratic’ rule allowing 
majonty decision on issues of iniemational order But it is just this that 
the opponents of the Yalta compromise on the voUng procedure in the 
Sccunty Council demand 

If there is to be any world wide intemauonal organization in our 
lime, it must be based upon the fact of the co-existence of two different 
social systems and the need for agreement between them as the alterna- 
tive to World IVar No 3 As Jong as the U S S R is the mam power 
representing the new system, the institutional ibnn in which that need 
B expressed may be desenbed as a privilege, or nght of veto granted to 
it— just as no one can be prevent^ from descnbmg the higher rep- 
resentation granted to the smaller of the States of the U S-A m the 
Senate as a privilege granted to the farmos Such compromises have to 
be made wherever a larger unit is to be formed by combining different 
communities with an internal strei^th sufficient to prevent them fi^m 
submitting to the merely statistical fact that they do not form a majonty 
They are made m cases~as the example just quoted which is common 
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to nearly all federations — tvhere they protect some millions of atizens 
from being overruled in matters eoncenung their essential interests by 
some more imllions who have other interests, and it is difficult to see 
why they should be less legitimate when protecting a unit of some hun 
dred million people from bang o\emiled by the fact that all the 
Nicaraguas and Luxemburgs are also so%crcign states, that actually, 
four of the greatest Po^^ ers and two of the acknos\ ledgedly Great Pow ers 
(with a smaller cnfranchiaed population than its owm) happen to have a 
different social s>'Stem To say that a state demanding such pnMlcge 
demands for itself the freedom to exercise aggression, is simpl> an un 
fnendly way of saymg that an international organization based upon 
the collaboration ofstates ivith di/Tcrcntsocial sj*s£ems, cannot decide by 
majonty such cases of conflict whose causes differ according to the angle 
of vieiv through the diffenng economic systems Wliether some Finland, 
rejecting Soviet proposals such as those of autumn 1939 is a defender of 
Christian civilization and an exemplary debtor defending the sanctity 
of international loans, or at best a rather unreasonable dvsarf state 
which rejects a good bai^in offered it by the only Great Power svhich 
can prevent aggression m that region, depends on the viesvpomt of the 
interested Powers This kind of issue cannot be decided by a League of 
Nations vote without elevaung the socto political bias of the majonty 
of the ‘sovereign states’ to a c^e to be forced on the representatives of 
the state whose economic system gives it an opposite bias Such a state, 
when faced by a majonty vote of this kind, which is in fact a vote of 
censure against its political and economic sj’stem, will feel justified in 
describing such procedure as hostile mtervention No one can be preven 
ted from adv ocating that his cherished social order be spread or restored 
m that way, but 11 is inconsistent to reproach the Soviet for lacking 
interest m international collaboration merely because Russia demands 
safeguards against such procedure In the era of atomic bombsitis worth 
an effort not only to prevent wars, but if such wars arc ever fought by 
two Great Pov% ers each representmg diflcrent social systems, to prevent 
it from being described as a ‘v\ar orhumanily’ against a state branded 
as an aggressor by the very organization which was helped mto 
existence by the state thus described 

(t) J/ew Emphasis on the Slate 

Most Western progressives are mdincd to think of ‘Socialism’ as a 
state of society completely fulfilling their idcab of justice, freedom, and 
cquahty Such standards arc accepted by Marxism, classicaP** as well 
as contemporary Russian, only for its ultimate aim, Communism. 
Socialism is defined as an order of society that still shows essential 
features of the capitalist society out of which it has grown, especially 

“»By far the meet impomnt source u Maix s Oihjue ojihe Gotha Pngramme (1 B75) of 
German Social Democracy, which Lenin tn hu SlaU and Rivoluton (191?) coniiantJy 
refers to, with rather stronger emphasis on the iransiuonal character of Socialism and 
the Socialist state 
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inequality of income and recognition of higher income as one (although 
not the only) incentive for the ciozcn to make his maximum contribu- 
tion to national wealth As distinct from a capitalist societ) , Socialism, 
even m its first phase, 15 characterized by complete nationalization of 
the means of production, abolition of unearned income, centralized 
planmng, and permanent full employment In this sense the victory of 
‘Socialism in one country’ can he taken as an achieved histone fact But 
It IS another question whether the ultimate aims of the labour move- 
ment, as they are to be understood from Marxism as hitherto formu- 
lated, can be achieved if Socialism is to be indefinitely confined even to 
a sixth or a fifth of the world Ewdendy, such partial rcalizationnot 
only makes impossible the permanent peaceful order aimed at by 
Socialism, but it also makes very questionable the achievement of the 
ultimate political and econonucaunsofCoRimumsm To accommodate 
itself to the limitations of the Soviet state, Manost theory had to be 
reinterpreted, and this reinterpretation embraced the very defimtion of 
Gommumsm 


Distribution of the consumable part of the nation’s production m 
proportion to the contribution each citizen has made to the common 
wealth, with resulting inequality of income, is regarded by orthodox 
Manusm as a necessary but temporary evil Sinubrly the state is a relic 
of the former class society, a weapon to be used to build the new society 
m which there will be neither class nor state In this Communist society 
distribution according to work done will give place to distribution 
according to needs, enforced discipbne to a volunury one The repres 
live organs of the state will be replaced by free communal self govern- 
ment, based on persuasion and a newly educated public opinion 
Marxism is not chiliastic as was the anarchic Communism of Kropotkin 
or Tolstoy That is to say, Manusm does not suppose that moral forces 
at any time will work independently of social organization But it is, in 
Its ultimate aims, hostile to the sute m the sense that its objective is the 
elimination of all elements of compulsion from social orgamzabon In 
this sense it is the true child of nineteenth-century Liberalism, and 
anarchic m its ultimate aims as is all sincere Liberalism Just because in 
Its ultimate aims Marxism goes beyond state organization, and because 
its theoretical attitude is highly enbeal towards this type of social 
organization, Marxism is ready to use it as long as may be necessary 
sunply as a weapon, without taking account of democratic and humani- 
tarian principles should their rccogtuboa threaten the effective use of 
that weapon Democracy and Humanity, in the true seme of the words, 
he beyond the slate as long as there is a state, even a Socialist state, 
there wUl be no true freedom, and the ragnoffrecdom begins where the 


reign of the state ends . p .v 

This IS a clear-cut theory that admirably meets the ne^s of the 
Western intellectual who wants to fight social inequality with efficient 
weapons while believing m Freedom as the ultimate pal It doc not 
answer the needs of a state that must be supported and defended by all 
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Its atizens without resen-aucn, e\ en at the pnce of supreme sacnfices. 
From the theoretical point of Mcw, the ideal XIanast state would be the 
lcmporar> dictatorahip of an avowcdl) class organization w hich con- 
sciously stressed its temporary character and its intention of ‘withering 
a\s3% ’ once its mission was fulfilled For this w ould be the sorest way of 
a\-oidmg the necessity of abolishing the state, once its usefulness had 
j^sed, by a second revolution which \cry easily might result m the 
establishment ofneiv state machinery Trotskyism, without recog niz i ng 
the present So\ict state c\cn as Socialist, plavs with the idea of a 
‘second res'oluiion’ Stalinism maintains, csidcntly with some reason, 
that in a period like the present it would be diificult to distinguish such 
a ‘second re\*olution* from an ordinary counter rcs*oluUon like the 
Restoration in this country or the establishment of the Directorate in 
France *** Facts, in any case, pros-e that the Soviet stale is not in any 
sense ‘withering away*' It develops from year to y car, it groirt stronger 
and, in some respects at least, more oppressn c towards dissenters — as 
any regime is bound to do m a diOicuIi international situation Theones 
about the ‘withering away ’ of the state at some time m the future are 
ndther very conMncing, nor pobucally helpful, nor are compansota 
bemeen the present Socialism and ideal Communum, especially as the 
achievement of the latter depends on the maintenance of eondmons of 
international peace and secunty which the average Soviet atizen can 
only consider Utopian, and which certainly cannot be achieved by the 
USSR in isolation 

Even after the possibility of achieving Socialism in a single eeuntiv 
had become obvious, a modification of the original Trotskyist argument 
could still be maintained ‘k«,wecanachieve Socialism in the U.S.S R- 
alone, but further progress towards Communism is impossible until we 
have been joined by many other countries' Even within the framework 
of socialism there u still quite a lot to do in the U^ S R., so that a man 
who held these opinions would not necessarily find himself in opposition 
to the Sialmist policy of reconstruction at home The necessity of 
opposiuon would arise when it came to foreign affairs for him the only 
hope of future progress towards full Communism would he m a pohey 
of international adventure. 

Thus It was an act of the highest pohtical consequence when at the 
beginning of 1938*** Stahn put forward the theory that just as it was 
possible to achieve Socialism in the \j.S S JU in uolation, so it waa 
possible to achieve Communism — given adequate protection against 
foreign intervention. There was nothing to prevent the country from 
becoming so nch that the state would be able to distribute an cver- 
mcrcasing number of commodities without expecting payment and to 
distnhute them in accordance with each citizen’s needs As w e hav c seen 
m the second chapter, m the USSR today the tendency u to lay 

••’Berth bcgxn, indeed, with Tefun' oppoaooo to the dictatonhip. 

••*Ia hu lerto' to the props^andut Iraaov 
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emphasis on matenal rewards for effort, to use these as matements to 
increased production, and to cut down to some extent the social services 
available freely to all irrespective of their contribution to the national 
needs But in many progressive countries there u a datinct tendency to 
develop unpaid services— milk for children is a case m point The 
USSR has wrought miracles It would not be the most miraculous of 
her achievements if, even m the present generation, her grain production 
increased so enormously that bread and meal could be obtained in 
public shops without payment Thus ‘distribution according to needs’ 
would be realized at least for the commodity that u still most essential 
to the Russian peasant of today Of course, this would only be possible 
if, meanwhile, the average Russian peasant had developed such exten. 
sive new and varied tastes and needs that he would always have some 
inducement to make him work harder and earn more, in spite of the 
fact that the free bread would save him from starvation even if he hved 
m complete idleness There are no insurmountable obstacles to such 
'distribution according to needs' being extended to an increasing num- 
ber of goods Such a hnc was envisaged m Stalin’s letter to the propagan- 
dist Ivanov and in hu report on the Party congress of 1939 It would, 
of course, involve a considerable extension of state education before it 
would be possible to maintain that everyone worked 'according to hir 
or her abilities’, and to fuldi the other half of the Communist formula 
But there u nothing impracticable m principle in it 
In this country, plans have been drawn up to ensure a 'social mim- 
mum* for everyone, whether employed or not, and some of the projects 
advocated prior to the publication of the Beveridge Report go very far 
in this direction Should such plans be earned into effect, the stimulus 
to active production would he merely m those needs which could not be 
satisfied by the subsistence minimum granted to everyone The auihon 
of such plans arc not considered irresponsible, for the Western worker is 
supposed to have more extensive needs than may be saUshed out of an 
income of, say, twenty fourshilhngs a week m peacetime Undoubtedly, 
in a capitalist society all projects that would ehminate bare want as a 
guarantee of industnal discipline and of subjection to the existing 
distribution of national wealth*** have to be scrutinized as to their 
practicability and compatibility with thcexistingorder In the USSR 
whose social system is based on other incentives to social discipline than 
those current in a capitalist system, schemes similar to these could not be 
called Utopian unless it is supposed that, for some undefined reason, the 
Soviet worker’s standard of living iniai remain permanently at a level 
below that of hi5 English or American fellows From the point of view of 
the rulers of the U S S R enormous efforts would certainly be ivor* 
while, for the achievement of the state of society described above would 
render the Soviet system morally even stronger than it u today, and 
would reduce all hopes of its cxlcrnal enemies to idle dre^ buch a 
system could be described as a gradual achievement of the ultimate aim, 

‘•‘See the article by a correspondent to 7ht Tima, ij January i943 
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^\'hether it \vould be quite the same Communism as that 
of Mart and Lenin is another question 

As Stalin emphatically maintains, there w ould still remain the state, 
unul the nebulous day tvhen this Lind of Communism bad been 
established all o\ cr the world The coeren e functions of the state would 
gradually be restricted to defence, both against enemies abroad and 
fifth columnists at home. But it would still be a state m the stnet Mamst 
sense, an organ of repression, complete vaih GPU The problems in- 
vailvcd can only be touched on here. For ecample, hois could a state 
with an enormous defence budget achicse such material wealth that 
‘Coimnunisi’ distribution would become practicable, ct'cn m the re- 
stricted sense described abote, ifetery citizen were to be granted more 
than the most essential foods, el<? And if additional produense efforts 
were needed to pa\ for defence as well as for Communist distribution, 
how could the coercive clement be ebmmated from the state’s mtcrnal 
acutaucs’ At present, we find that an mcrcasing number of rules of 
social behaviour that in other countries arc enforced by the threat of 
unemployment, such as punctuahty andsobnety atworL, arc enforced, 
in the U S S R., by the Penal Code, and fomblc rc-education of the 
least disciplined members of soaety is regarded as as normal a fiuictioB 
of the state as is encour-igcment of the desirable pattern of social be- 
haviour by public approval Can the functions of the state as the soaal 
machinery established for the direction of economic activities at any 
time be completely divorced from such educational functions^ Of the 
state in its economic functions we re-id tn recent aulhoniauve Sennet 
pubhcations that it is bourd to be strengthened by economic pro- 
gress, thus implying uicre.T5ed oppominiues for the state to control the 
development of the pnxlucuv c forces, and that in this regard the Sovnet 
state fimdamentally difTers from most of the preceding types ofpohucal 
regimes which prov cd a handicap forihedev clopment of the proactive 
forces beyond a certain stage with which they vvere compatible. Mav 
we conclude from such statements that the reference of the ultimate 
‘withering away’ of the state to a higher and international stage of 
Communism was a mere intermediarv step m the process of dropping 
this piece of Utopia? 

The new conception of Communism, as realizable m a single country 
and imder the protection of a state, has removed any restramt which 
Marxijt theory was able to impose on the cult of the revolutionary 
state In Maimst theory^ the compulsory power of this stale approaches 
as closely as possible to the worLing class m arms Lemo taught that 
proletarian dictatorship means educaung every washerwoman to help 
m ruling the state Government should!^ reduced tosuch simplicity as 
to be williin the competence of every member of the working class w ho 
IS ready^ to make an effort at selfieducation One can mf erpret such ideas 
to mean that Martism is xn favour of home guards (preferably on a 
factory basts), elected popular judges, and local self-gov ernment. In all 
u‘*See A MaVaiwsky's aiudc la BsIAmi, ijnB, Jva 6 
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these respects the U S S R reachcsanyrcasonablederaocraticstandard 
But that IS hardly the point These democratic activities are mere sub- 
sidiaries to other, permanent and professional, organs of the state, such 
as trained conscript soldiers, professional officers, trained judges in the 
chair, and an enormous civil service Lenin, of course, was not so 
Utopian as to ignore the necessity of professions of this kind, but be 
hoped that their preponderance over the voluntary and popular 
services would prove merely temporary He hoped to see the professional 
state officials as mere auxilianes Meanwhile the washerwoman would 
be able to learn Her daughter might leave the factory some hours 
earlier and pariiapate in the deliberations of the Supreme Court — 
provided supreme courts were still necessary If the washerwoman is to 
gain the self-confidence necessary for rule she has to feel herself the 
master, and the pennanent employees m the office to be her clerks The 
theory, no doubt, strengthened the self confidence of the Russian worker 
and thus enabled hun to do his part From the point of view of the civii 
servant it is a less flattering theory 

The tradition of the Patty has been fully embodied in that of the state 
which it controls In 1941 Swhn took over the office of Pnme Minister, 
thus elevating it from the secondary place in comparison with the 
leadership of the Party which it had held since Lenin’s death The 
first revolution, that of 19 1 7, had been ihe work of revolutionary masses, 
led by a revolutionary party But the second, and no less important 
revolution, the industrialization of the country and collectivization of 
agriculture in 1928 33, is now officially acknowledged to have been the 
work of the state Far from ‘withcnng away* the latter has thus 
achieved prestige not merely as the bulwark of the Revolution, but as 
the real foundation of the revolutionary achievements It is surrounded 
by a myth, like other states Anyone who knows the facts if only from 
Lemn’s writings, has only to read the chapters of the official Histoiy of 
Ihe CommaniJf PaTlj of the USSR which cover the first years of the 


Revolution to understand that these chapters were not written as an 
academic contribution to history They were wntten to propagate those 
judgements and that selection of the facts that the authors felt would 
strengthen the authority of the new stale and its leader 

But the state now needed able and ambitious people to be attracted 
into the civil service and into the army, especially the corps of com- 
missioned and non commissioned officers And the state needed its 
authority to be extended over everyone, including washerwoinen vmo 
employed their leisure time in useM social work, as many of them do, 
for example in the housing and wcUarc sections of the lo^l Soviets In 
many cases daughters of 1917 washervwimen have, indeed, reached 

»*L«mi fumself led the Party W the itMe fiwra hu 
(which he entered et ihe time when the S(w« a coaht.on ,m^^e 

enormous authonty he enjoyed wuhni a party be had ^ 

leader of the Party at a umi when the supreme state-offices were in the hands of com 
peimg party leaders with aa authonty or^maHyaot uifenor tohu. 


^"History of On C PS U, English (diuoa, p 303 
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highly responsible positions m the Sonet gos'crnmcnt, after fahng 
unis'crsity courses the doors to vihich hat'C been opened to them b) the 
Re\-olution But the fact that leading state officials has e ansen from the 
v’orkmg class is no argument, from their pomt of new , for mimmizmg 
the aulhont) and the disaplme of a state — «pcciall> one >\hich is ac 
cepted as the true realization ofworkmg class ideals. Once the state had 
been accepted as iiie%'itablc there avas, indeed, no more place for an\ 
theor> forcseemg the ‘wathenng away of the law’*®* unless a ‘lawless 
state’, 1.C purely arbitrary rule, were accepted Any iwolunon means 
loosemng, any political stabilization means strengthening the rule of 
la^s The progTessi\*eness of the law is not always m proportion to its 
‘clastiaty’ 

The more \asible aspect of the emphasis on state authonU is the 
conscious encouragement of that professional espnt de corps which 
pretiously had been gravely frowned on Most of all the need for 
emphasizing this spirit was felt with regard to army officers, whose 
professional ambition w as to form an essential factor m the defence of 
the stale This docs not mean that the previous subordination of the 
zmhtary to the civil authontics vvas in any way lessened. In a revolution 
ary state this could be done only at the highest nsk to the csosnng 
political order During the Tukha^evsky cnsis in May 1937 the powers 
of the political commissars were even increased For all pohacally 
decisive purposes, the higher commands were replaced by Military 
Councils under the eftectiv e control of the highest Party officials. The 
danger once overcome, these measures were partly rep^ed (this was 
after the Finnish war, m 1940) Durmg the last war, m an hour of 
supreme danger, the powers of the commissars and of the Military 
Councils were agam increased — although this time nothing had hap- 
pened that might throw the shghest suspiaon upon the loyalty of the 
officers Aficr fifteen months of war, in OctobCT 194a, the Pohtical 
Commissars vv ere abolished again — CMdcnlly , the Soviet decned the 
crisis overcome and the reliability of the new officers’ corps, most of 
whom had become Party members during the last few years, dcfimtely 
established Now the authority of the commandmg officers to be 
strengthened, and there was such a shortage of cxpienenced officers 
that the state preferred to employ suitable political comimss2irs rather 
m a separate command The assumption by the supreme pobtical leader 
of the Party not only of the virtual control (which, of course, be always 
had) but also of the formal command of the Army with a correspond 
mg m i li tary rank has demonstrated that the Party desires hencrfbrth, 
to csercise its leadership not yaa Party, but by trauung and providing 
the most suitable canffidates for the leading functions m the state 
hierarchy Since 1939 anyone who does any useful work can jom the 
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ray Legal Theones publitbed iq ijms m ihe IntfmatJoasJ lihnry for 
Soaolofy and Soaal Rccoasmiction, Chapter V 

>’*Scr p 40 
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Party without difficulty—and is, probably, expected to do so if the work 
he does is of some degree of rcspoimbaity Thus, the dualism between 
Party and state machinery, with the theory of the eventual 'withering 
aivay” of the latter as an ideological expedient to stress the former s 
superiority, is vanishing After the \var, the peoples of the U S S R arc 
united by a great experience and achievement won not against, as was 
the case in 1 9 1 7, but under the leadershipof the existing state machinery 
Theauthontyof the Party will be mainly based upon the fact that it has 
built the state which won the war 

The introduction of permanent prof^ional titles of rank for the 
officers of the was not merely, as with other intellectual 

professions, a question of ensuring tystcmauc professional studies and 
efficiency, and of strengthening professional pnde Petty as the question 
may seem to the observer abroad, the description of the new ranks 
presented, indeed, some ideological problems The description by mere 
function, from the ‘commander of a platoon’ to the army commander’ 
didaswcUasanyothcrfromcheadmimstrauvepointofview Asregards 
relanons to other antuea, the original corps commander' might mean 
something much more disunct than the nebulous ‘general’ of various 
ether armies But, being a description by mere function, it did not 
essentially differ tnm that, say, of the ‘rear-gunner’ or ‘nangator’-^t 
denoted division of labour rather than subordination IVben it was felt 
desirable to stress the latter, and to strengthen disapbne, the tiadiuonal 
descnptions of army ranks seemed more suitable, and had been intro* 
duced for the vanous ranks &om the beutenant to the colonel as early as 
*935 During the Civil IN ar, some officers of the lov^er and middle nuikt 
had fought on the side of the Reds So their uUe did not necessarily 
provoke hostile associations Manhab were also introduced in 1935 for 
the simple reason that there had been none — apart from the Tsar him 
self— during the last pre-revoluUonary penod, so the title was not 
tamted But the title ‘general’ or ‘admu^’ was something connected 
with Kornilov and Kolchak When, in 1939, the highest commanders 
got titles ’equal’ to those oftheirprofcssioni colleagues abroad this was 
a symptom of a changed approach to the traditions of the Army— and, 
m fact, to the continuity of national bistoiy m general Kolchak and 
Denikin bad got their deserts, and might be forgotten, but the Army 
remembered Suvorov, Kutusov, who had fought for Tsanst Russia— it 
IS true, not without disputes with the Tsars themselves — and even 
Pnnee Alexander Nevsky, the conqueror of the German mvadas of 

1242 Nowthcir names are macmbetedui these of the highest orden of 

the Red Army The rank distinctions are expressed m the tradiDonal 
form of epaulettes, with the avowed aim of emphasizing the status of the 
officers as distinct &om the men, and thus to strengthen their authority 
—and also the ambition of the men to become officers During the ivar 
‘Guard’ divisions were established The title, which also involves higher 

*»»Swp.40 
*i*Seepp 1274. 
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pa^ for officers and ranis is not attached to certain pn\-ileged forma 
tions, but distributed as a reward for special bra\cr^ shown bj am 
di\'ision But It IS connected \«di a cmain s)mbolisin espeaallv with 
regard to the banners, ivhich are intended to help m building up nc^^ 
regimental and divisional traditions ITiroughout the Rev-oluUon, the 
Arm> VM15 a mam agcnc) for shaping the neiv national oudook. It 
brought hteracy to the village and educated that t^pe of local activist 
without whom rural self government and co-operative agriculture 
could not work, espcciallv during the last war it taught the Russian 
peasant and the ex peasant worker to manage modem machmerv and 
to keep appointments to the minute During the first tvv ent^ \ ears of its 
existence it has taught the soldier to regard himself as the equal of his 
supenors, apart from the pracocal needs of subordination m service 
fvovs the officers not onl> have epaulettes and incomparablv higher pa^ , 
but also orderlies and separate clubs The intention of emphasizmg 
social stratification beyond the obvious needs of disaphnc is obvious. 
True, access to commissioned rank is open to everv soldier who shows 
bravery and mtehigence but b> making use of that opportmut) the 
soldier obviouslj changes his soaal status, and such a prospect u con 
sidered to be a most important inccntivT to detuiion and studv 
The organs of defence are now a distinct professional bod} with a 
professional hierarch) and a distinct professional pnde, of the masses, 
but also quite distinct from the masses of the Soviet people;. The revival 
of the title of ministers’ — instead of ‘people s commissan* which was 
introduced m 1917 making acomplete break, with the tradition of their 
separate status — for the members of the Government, has been es 
pbatl) described as due expression of the increased importance of 
state oig;anization 

(c) The So~iet FalherlcnJ 

Original Marxism although stnctl) anti-chauvimstic, is not at all 
anU nationak 7/i.^r iiationalisin,a5distinctfromc nationalism, supposes, 
m the word s true meaning the existence of nations hlarx and Engels, 
mdeed, were much too much children of that prt^ressive generation 
which cherished every tradidon of the great French revolution to be 
blind about that aspect of history The Communist "Nlamfcsto saji that 
‘the proletariat must raise itself to the position of the national clak, and 
natiorf i^eiimssajing alter^vmg laicn powtr, 
‘now we are all defenders of the fatherland would have met with full 
endorsement from Marx and Engels. The much misused phrase ‘the 
proletarians have no fatherland, thc) have nothing to lose but their 
c ha i ns * is m its context, nolhmg but a somewhat rbctoncal circumlo- 
cution for statmg that those who feel themselves oppressed cannot wish 
their oppressors to be victorious m an> war This defeatist aspect of 
rev olutionar) Marxism vv as most stronglj stressed b) Lemn during the 
fint i\ orld ar, when he also wrote that article ‘On the naUonal pnde 
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of the Great Russians which Stalinist Russia is constantly quoting 
‘Yes, we are proud of all great thii^ our nation has done, of all its 
cultural achievements, and most of all, of all the Russian men and 
women who heroically strove for the liberation of mankind We are 
ashamed of the regime that oppresses our people as well as others, we 
arc ashamed of the horrible things done iti our people s name There- 
fore, because we love our people, and because we hate its oppressors, we 
imnt to see them defeated For this is the only way to win freedom for 
ourselves, the Great Russians, and for all the others who are oppressed 
by Tsarism’ This is plain speaking, and then^resentativcs of the trend 
usually described as ‘Vansittartism’ may not like it In the seventeenth 
century also many Englishmen would have been found who would have 
listened to such a voice They were no worse Englishmen because they 
wished to overthrow the oppressors of the English people Once their 
country was free they became the most fervent of patriots So it was th 
the Bolsheviks once the Russian landlords and capitalists had been 
defeated 

All these are commonplaces whtch have to be stated so that we may- 
have a starting point from which to desenbe later developments It is 
quite possible that to some leaders of the Russian Revolution, to Trotsky 
for instance, Russia tvas nothing but a base from which to launch the 
struggle to achieve an abstract, non rauonal, ideal To Lenin, good 
internationalist though he was, Russia was something more. She was 
fiis country which he loved as a patriot no less than as a Socialist He 
who had furthered the defeat of her actual rulers and oppressors before 
the revolution, had now to encompass the defeat of her enemies Not 
that they were only the enemies of Russia Why should anyone outside 
Russia have run the risk of death and torture merely to defend a Russian 
national experiment against foreign intervention’ The veiy fact of 
intervention proved that the issues at stake were not merely Russian 
Nevertheless, it was a few thousand who died outside Russia, while 
there were millions who died on Russian sod— and for the Russian sod 
The decree of the histone mght yNovember, 1917, gave the soil to the 
peasants It is true, this was, as »t turned out, only a transitional phase 
But m December 1935 another decree granted all the bnd they 
occupied to the kollkhoses m perpetuity ‘To die for the this 

had been, 60 years before, the slogan of the young revoluUonary 
intellectuals who went 'among the people' Now, most of them ucre 
dead— but the Mir had the land, and up to date equipment not dreamt 
of by the youn^liberal revolubonanes Dunng the war, some millions of 
young men and women died for Mrir land 

The ideological developments -we have discussed merely cmph^ized 
this essenUal fact The original oath of the Red Army man, mtroduced 
in 1 9 1 8, declared his readiness to sacrifice all ‘for the hb(^Uon of toiling 
mankind’ But it was in battle against the Russian Whites and the 
foreign mtcrvcntioiusts that he was to prove his loyalty to this mter- 

i»»The tiadiuooal Rusianvillage-comaiuiuty 
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national ideal In the Russia of Stalm, since 1936, the soldier swears 
simply to defend the Soviet fatherland The average peasant recruit ssnll 
understand this oath better But to fulfil it ma> mean fighting on foreign 
soU to liberate the people of other lands if the safetj of the Sonet father 
land demands it The Sonet pilots fought no ivorse in Spam, m 1937, 
for havmg sworn the new oath For them as well as for their fathers 20 
years before, the defence of the new Russia and the defeat of foreign 
counter revolutionaries potential aggressors against Bolshenst Russia, 
were merely different aspects of a single task Only the emphasis was 
changed now that it had been proved beyond dispute that Russia her- 
self, by her owm efforts, could build a complete Socialist society Hence, 
her participation m international affairs was to be regulated not by 
abstract ideological considerations, but by the need to ensure the 
security of the great experiment There was no other cause for ishich 
the Russian peasant would hat e fought 

Most critics of the Soviet foreign policy of 1939 4.1*** tend to forget 
this fact The decision to await the German attack in 1941, and to con 
centrate all the efforts of pobey on secunng that the country should be 
in the best possible position to meet this attack when it came, meant the 
surrender of imhiary ituuauve to Hitler, dius he could tune the stroke 
as he chose, and so achiei ed enormous iniual successes But the decision 
meant, too, that behind the Soviet goi eminent a umted nation and 
boundless national effort faced the direct threat to national life Such a 
degree of national unity in a war the mam burden of which the 
USSR had to bear, would have been quite impossible but for Stalm’s 
policy in 1939 41 Certainly the Sonet leaders could have followed an 
alternative pobey They might have summoned the Russian people to 
war by cxplaimng to them that the Germans were meditating an 
attack on the USSR They might have attempted to explain that the 
England of 1940 i was different from the England ofMunich and of the 
period of the Russo Finnish war, and that the secunty of the U S S R^ 
demanded anAnglo Soviet alliance against Germany, even if the Anglo- 
Amencan help to Russia were restricted to such mc^eratc dimensions 
as it was m fact during the first two years of the Soviet German war, and 
even if there was so btde readiness to co-ordinate Anglo-Amencan with 
Soviet policies as during the Algerian and the Italian campaigns But 
what popular enthusiasm could they have expected for such a vrar’ The 
foundation ofpatrioUsni in the U S S R is the peasant’s readiness to die 
fur new Drier For ithal reason Soviet patriotism is esscntiaSy 
defensive The new theory of the foosibibty even of Communism in a 
smgle country merely describe this self limitation 

The Revolution, ongvnally based on the workers and a small active 
minonty among the peasants has now drawm into its orbit the bulk of 
the peasant millions including the nuUions of industrial workers newly 
come from the village So the official ideology >ia< no longer to express 

1* ‘Apart from the fact that they \erynaivdy,judgeSoviet polioes from thepomt of 
view of the interests of Englub policy of the tuae 
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the Marxist conceptions of a small minonty, it must express something 
that the average peasant can understand and will defend But, besides 
the peasants the official ideology must appeal, at the other end of the 
social ladder, to the old intelligentsia, to desceadents of the former 
middle classes and even of the former nobility, whether they may serve 
m the army, in the professions, or as village teachers They had to be 
convinced that it was fatherland, evCTlasting Russia, that they were 
called on to die for The need to wm them over and the posmon of the 
new peasantry form the red thread we are following through all the 
developments described m this book It was not so important that the 
industrial workers should find ail the features of the familiar Marxist 
terminology in the description of the Soviet fatherland They would 
defend their revolution m any case and at any pnee It was more uu- 
portant that those who, dunng the revolution itself, had stood aside 
should recognize in the country they were called to defend their old 
beloved Russia nsen anew 

Hence the great stress on all Ibrms of national tradition that are not 
directly opposed to the ideals of the Russun Revolution To acknowledge 
that the mtFoduchon of Chmtiamty mto Russia, in the tenth century, 
meant a step forward is, in fact, sound Maixism, as opposed to shallow 
rationalism The victonea of Prmce Alexander Nevsky over the 
thirteenth-century Teutonic invaders were celebrated in spite of hu 
later canonization by the Orthodox Church In this case Sialia can 
point to an authentic quotation from Marx on the historical importance 
of that battle, not merely to the obvious topical nature of the issue and 
even of the battlefield (Lake Peipus) There were also good histoncal 
reasons to glorify Peter the Great who, like Stalin, had achieved a 
‘Revolution from above’ and opened Russia to ^Ve3tcm civilizauca—a 
pohey for which the reacuonary mysoc panslavists had never forgiven 
him Most of the mneteenih-century wntcis and artists, although not 
Socialists, had been distinctly progressive in tbeir views and so were the 
more suitable to help the former liberal intelligentsia in finding their 
way into the new order Tolstoy in fVor cnif Ptaet as well as in Anna 
Kortmna, expressed the forces to be Lberated by the Revolution m its 
defimte, Sulimst, fonn and he did it much better than most Socialist 
writers except Gorki 

But there iverc more complicated problems than the rejection of mere 
narrow-mindedness in appreciatu^ the aoa Socialist parts of the Russian 
histoncal tradition Important strands of this tradition had not been 
progressive at all, even if judged by the issua of their tunc, the only true 
Marxist sundard The army ofMmm and Pojarsky who, m 1612, drove 
out the Polish mvaders, had defeated a peasant insurrection, and the 
compromise ending the struggle had esublished the Romanov dynasty 
In spite of this fact Minin and Ptgarsky are in Siahnist, as m Romanov, 
Russia, celebrated as national hberators To dnve Napoleon, the t^or 
of the French Revolution, from Russian sod had been a wonderful 
achievement and was celebrated as such by Russian progressive 
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tradition, including Tolstoj But the professional pnde of the Anns 
apart, it is questionable heiher res-oluoonaiy Russia had am reason 
to be proud of the fact that Marshal Smorov had led tens of thousands 
of Russian peasant s sons to glorj and death on Italian and Si\'is5 battle- 
fields t\here no Russian interest was at stale but sold) the interest of 
Russian absolutism m the defeat of the French Resolution. In all these 
recent Sosaet propaganda glorifies feats that Lenin, in the amde 
presaousl) menuoned had not indudedmhiscnumeraUonoflheglones 
of the Russian past. There is hardl) an) important fact or figure in 
Russian histor) , apart from distinct reactionaries Lie Catherine II, the 
enslai cr of the peasanu, and, of course, the last Romanoi-s, that nould 
not be appreciated and edebrated b) Russian historians of todas In 
this respect the wntmg of histor) is more nationahst in Russia todaj 
than it i\‘Ould ha\ e been evtn m the hands of liberal pre rc\ olutionar) 
histonans like U)-uche\"st\ 

There is a certam difficult) m squaring the appreciation of a past 
mainl) shaped h) the Great Russians*** with the fact that the S R- 

IS a fcdcrauon and therefore, wishes to encourage the national pnde of 
all the nationahncs of u hich it u composed L ndoubtedh , the solunon 
of this problem inv'oh es in Sonet propaganda and education, some 
sdection among the national traditions of each of the constituent 
nationahties As regards the non Russuns the factors in their histor) 
making for e%entual union are emphasized — as opposed to some 
reminiscences uhich, sa) a Ukraini^ separatist nationalist uould 
chensh Behtdmg the experiences of these nationahties under the 
Tsanst regime is alread) preduded b) the sharp antagonism ofSoiaet 
histonans to this regime itself, at least in us burr stages It u-as not until 
the death of Peter I that the non Russian nationahties were reall) 
subjected to oppression, and there is little difficult) in demonstiatmg 
that the oppressors of the non Russian nationahties i\Tre the oppressors 
of the Great Russian people also Those tradiUons m Great Russian 
histor) uhich the SoMct state contmucs ha%-e been fncndl) to the 
fellou nationahties, and the Lfc of a man like Taras Ghes-chenko, the 
great Ukramian poet and nationahst, u-as a constant struggle against 
nauonal oppression as ell as against serfdom To see such a man nou 
being glorified as one of the great cultural heroes of all the peoples of a 
20o-milhon Empuc ma) mean, for Ukrainian pnde, more than the 
realizauon of ^ the promises of a puppet ‘independence’ under 
Pilsudskian Polish or Hitlerite German supremac) As regards the 
smaller naUons of the fcdcrauon— Georgians, Airnemans, Uzbeks, 
Tadshiks and the rest — the ptssibiht) orsubmittmg the achiC'Tmcnts of 
their national culture to the pubbe opinion of the uhole Union re- 
presents a greater nauonal success than e\-cn ‘independent’ nations of 
2-3 milhon, and at a comparable stage of deidopment, normall) 

**‘\nd the history of Russia u tbchistos) of Great Russian besemoa) apart frwo 
the Kiev penod v.h>ch preceded ibecIn-tsicintrf'Crcat Russiaar and Ukrainians (a fact 
often forgotten by Ukrainian nationalists) 
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achieve nowadays On the other band this multi national feature of 
Soviet patnotism, its appeal to stune hundred nations most of n-hich 
had been oppressed m Tsanst Russia, sets sharp limits to the assimila- 
tion of pre-revolutionary Great Russian traditions by Soviet ideology 
an identification even with all liberal traditions within Tsanst Russia 
would, quite apart from the fedings of the Russian workers, mean 
repelling sympathies amongst the non Russian nations which the Soviet 
regime can enjoy just because it u not the heir ofTsanst Russia This is 
a point many a friendly Bntub observer of present Russia is likely to 
forget m his tendency to remember the Ally of the first World War 

WTiat, then, is the essential conception of the Soviet fatherUnd’ Is it 
‘cverlasUng Russia’ or is it ‘the bulwark of mtcmational Socialist 
revolution’? It is neither or both It is the embodiment of the revolution- 
ary achievements of the Russian workers and peasants as well as of the 
formerly oppressed nations. It is the realization of a principle which, as 
the Russians believe, cmbodiesagrcat message for mankind But, at the 
same time, it is the consciousness of a historical community of destiny 
This commumty is strongly stressed as an achievement of pre revolution- 
ary, and as an essential feature of post revolutionary Russia It is not 
merely a group of peoples which, by some historical accident, achieved 
a Sociahst revolution at a certain moment the fact that they did so is 
regarded as the result of their common history The independence 
which they defended against foreign aggresson in 1242, 16(2 and lS(2 
IS regarded as essentially identical with that defended in 1916 20 andm 
‘94J-5 

It is not a mere Russian fatherland official history is taught as 
‘History of the peoples of the USSR' ‘Great Russian national pnde’ 

« not a^amed of letting this history, according to the hutoncal facts, 
begin with states which the later Geoigians and Central Asiatics had 
formed about 1000 B C , 1 500 years before much can be learned about 
the then barbarian Slavs (though ordinarily every Icgimnatc attempt u 
made to put Slav pre history w its due hgbt) In due course the Slavs 
play the central, although not the acclusivdy dominating, role in the 
explanation of history In the present USSR, in addition to the 
mother tongue, thorough knowledge of the Russian language as the 
official medium of communication a required of all candidates for 
higher education This fact, although it docs not exclude equality of all 
partners of the federation, makes for a further limitation of the scope of 
the Union No people that has not shared the experiences of the other 
partners m some degree can easily be expected to join New partners in 
the Union with a past as nch as that of Great Russia-say a Soviet 
Germany or China — would simply destroy the duuncuve character 0 
the great expenment In the U S S R patnotism is multi national, it u 
not based merely on Great Russian naaonahsm It embrac« all the too 

hauonalities of what is a continent rather than a county But its inter- 
nationalism, that IS to say its convtcUon that it is based on a feeling of 
World-Wide proletarian sohdanty, u smular to the mtemauonalisni of 
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Jeflerson vho WTOtc in 1812 *The c\ent of our expenment is to show 
whether man can be trusted with sdfgos omment- The c)*es of suffenng 
humanit) are fixed on us isith anxiet) as their onI> hope, and on such a 
theatre for such a case must suppress all smaller passions and local 
considerations’ *** Consciousness of international responslbihties worla, 
m such a state of mmd, as an additional argument for national umt) 
But Jefferson did not think of exporting the Amcncan conception of 
democracj b> force of arms to other nations Onlj a decade after 
Jeflerson wrote, a successor of his prohibited European reacUonanes 
from mterfenng isath the fate of those Amcncan countries ishich had 
foUoiN cd the lead of the U S A century later, after the great expen- 
raent had pro\ cd highly successful, another of jeflenon’s successors 
entered a world war walh the mienuon of ‘makmg the world scJcJot 
democracy ’ Certainly \\ ilson did not force democracy on any country 
Replace ‘democracy’ by ‘Socialism’, and you ha\e>shat really is inter- 
nauonalist in present-day Sonet patnousm. 

The object of Sonet patnotism, asofany other, is a state — not a mere 
partisan moiement. This state is a reioluuonary state It rejects anv 
raponsibihty for the former slate as strongly as it emphasizes the coQ- 
tuiuity ofihe historical destinies of the /«>/■!?; To acknowledge internal 
achiei ements of the pre reiulutionary regime more recent than those 
of Peter the Great would be unpo<sible except by sacrificing the 
continuity of the new fatherland inih the former oppositional and 
revoluuonary moaement But conunuiry waih the former state is 
accepted in so far as the temtory and the axtemol strength of the 
community of the people of the fonner Tsanst Empire are concerned 
When the Huiar) of the Consrarast Per/y of the C PS U *** tm written a 
mam cnticism against the Tsarist regime had been based upon its 
inability to defend national independence agamst the Germans, and 
after the defeat of the Japanese Stalm prodauned that Sre men of 
the older generation have tvaitcd for 40 yean for the day -wbei the 
'dark blot* of 1904 would be wiped out. In that speech, of 2 September, 
X945, cnticism of the Tsanst regime is merely impbed by comparisons 
with the much more succesdul way in which the So\ict regime dealt 
with the Japanese aggression of its oimi day It may be questioned 
svhether Stalm, or any other Russian Bolshenl, 40 y ears ago could has e 
bad such preoccupations defeatism was the common slogan not only of 
the Socialists, but eicn of all the sincere Liberals, and was lo years 
Uter regarded by Lenm as the entenon of an honest Soaalist. Ddeat- 
ism, as menboned abo\e,*“ was not a principle but a tacuc which had 
served its purpose once it had brought the opposiuoo the opportumty to 
prove lU supenor ability to defend the nauonal interest. There is no 
contradiction in terms when a foimer defeatist proudly proclaims that 

n'Golkcuoaof JdrenQaiVTKUigs,XlrmocTa^by S K. New 193a, 
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he has succeeded m making good the defeat but certainly by do^ so 
L m^claims the continuity of the state in relation to 
the continuity tvith the former tevolunonaty miwement u OTphaJierf, 
m defeatuiTwill bo defended from the standpoint of the national 
interest “» but certainly, from this standpoint, the state is not conceived 
«Tm«e omm onntemal class nde that loses m identity by a change 

So"94trn,1;raS^ 

Communism, as a new oviIjm . ^ ^cntial of its cletncnu 
avilization IS the ?«”=«“ ^^,,onal civiUzauons Expansion, as distinct 
are integrated with other ti«i of other civUiza- 

from mere spread, tj S S K during the cntical yean 

uons Anyone who has bved in the US b ^ disUrictly 

will hardly doubt that her a whether some underlying 

miuonal ihievemoit „ rS' e ,. may spread « 

conceptions of Soaalum and ,^viliMtion is necessarily restricted 

other parts of the world, common desnmes of the Tsanst 

to those peoples who have shared defimuon docs not neccs- 

Euipue and the struggle ,939-liontieis which, hie most 

lardy imply any sanctity oft 914 ^ ethnographical 

of the East European and of problems open that uugh 

and cultural borders, leaving a numM „ die matenal 

be solved in one way or J solution Snch phrases u 

strength of the force ^ .0 counteipart, coined by the 

ChurchiU’s ‘what we have we '‘““ ^otnally contradict the principle 
Bohheviksthemselve, „ the Russian recogninonof 

ornationalself-determmauonmreata^ recogninon of 

the mdependence of i, the eapansion of Soviet 

Chinee rights m Port Atto ^^,^^Co»»»«‘rmhio«to*r J“™'i 

“•Cf the review of Professor TarU s 

«945No3 

“'Contmuauon of lo depend oa d>« Poles and concessions 

overcome its own weakn=ss. u ihe Fmw f p.e power 

muons Independence was ° ?^^tajnakeroeo'^» “'^Zwnhmauonsanl^mmgviea 
a China andTran relmqwhed so as 5^,^^ combinations 

to Mannerheun and Pdsudsti nor to eneouia*^ 
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temtory after the last ^var c\en beyond the 1914 borders ^^he^e^c^ the 
Sovnet could expect such strong local support as ui the Carpatho- 
Ukratne, apart from local demands of strategy as m Koemgsberg It 
IS most natural that recent So\ict -wnters’** compare pnde these 
recent expansions of Soviet temtory mth Lenin’s explanation of the 
Brest Llto^•sk treaty S\ e ha\ c saenfreed space in order to v.m tune’ and 
Stalm’s statement of 1930 *ue do not demand any additional temtory, 
but ue arc not prepared to sacrifice even a pace of our oum’, as re- 
flectmg the relations of strength prctaihng at the rcspcctitc times. 
Unless some sanctity is ascribed to pre War frontiers, such compaiuons 
need not to be explained m an expansionist sense as long as the actual 
use made of the increased external strength can be denied from 
principles that imply certain clear limits to expansion Such limits 
arc actually gi\en by the denvation of So\net ci\-ilization Com the 
struggle unthin and against the Tsanst Empire 

The easiest wzy of cultural expansion, beyond those limits, would be 
Panslavism But Panslavism, if an acknowledged element m Soviet 
patnotism, would repel the feelings of the many non*Slavonic peoples 
of the USSR So It w ould rather w caken her mtemaJ coherence Ev cn 
abroad Panslavism does not correspond to the actual distribution of 
pro*Soviet sympathies there can be no doubt that the Rumanian people 
would be much more inchned than the Poles to join the U S S R It u 
quite true that the Soviet relics on the sympathies of the Slavs But people 
in this country who took a great interest in the vanous 'Slavomc C 3 on» 
gresses’ held in Moscow forgot that an International Jewish Congress 
was held m Moscow, too, at almost the same tune ***Tbere is no reason 
in Soviet ideology w hy the sufferings of oppressed Slavs should be more 
or less deserving of sympathy than those of any other people, though pro- 
Russian sympathies outside the U S S R are more easily estabUdied 
from the standpoint of the nationalism of Slavonic peoples But no 
acceptance, by the Soviet, of a Panslavist ideology is needed to convince 
the majority of the Czech or Bulgar people that the U S S R is theu 
strongest and most reliable fnend, provided that they resist the forces of 
reaction Within Russian national tradition, Panslavism has been con- 
nected with the extreme right wing religious mystical outlook. All 
progressives in Russia smcc Peter the Grit’s days have been ‘IS ester- 
ners, that is they have tried to apply Western thought and \Sc5tem 
techmcal achievements to Russian condiUons They were opposed to 
Paiulavism with its mystical conceptions — denved from ByTantium — 

There vs no va the forraai statement that a nght once granteii implies its use for 
any purpose. The whole case for small nations demanding concessioni from stronger 
Povi en ts that latter would prefer sympathetic neighbours rather than insist upon 
their fonnal n^ts, and when a Great Foncr gives up lU imperial birthnght, it may 
c^cct that such newly granted ngbu are not used agamstit-Ccrtaialy a Great Powxr, 
■when maluDg concessions to a w^er neighbour, makes such concessions only to that 
neighbour and not to whichever competing Great Power may succeed in drawing 
that neighbour into its sphere ofmduence. 

ocample L«vm in Khosatstut MtrspM Politda tni6 fvos 1-1 

*”rTSt'aj 25 August 1941 
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of the 'Third Rome’ It was Masaryki»*who understood this pomi more 
clearly than most other Western philosophers He was the son of a 
Slavonic people to whose Western traditions the ideas and policies of 
Russian progressives, but not the Byzantine mysticism, was bound to 
appeal The Bolsheviks moved the capital back to Moscow, not to get 
nd of Westermsm, but to bring Westernism to the broad masses of the 
Russian people It was the opposite, but also die complement of Peter s 
action he had moved from barbarian Moscow to the new built 
capital, to begin with the Wcstemuation of a small iUte But Peter’s 
new capital became the centre of Lciun a revolution, which brought 
Western achievements to old Russia Thus Bolshevist Russia has won 
the mdisputable leadership of the Slav world including the Catholic 
West But leadership is not a synonym for absorption 
Apart from security nothing of importance for the internal develop 
ment of the USSR is to be gamed by any expansion in Europe East 
of the line Berlin Prague Vienna there are no industrial assets that 
could substantially increase the Soviet a present economic potential But 
to incorporate highly industriabzed Central European states, with cor 
respondingly strong labour movements of the Western type would 
involve destroying those essential national ftatures that make for the 
interna} coherence of the present USSR, composed as the latter is of 
people sharing the inheritance of the Eastern wing ofaniique civilization 
(in Its Byzantine or Islamic forms) The demands put forward by the 
USSR during and aAer the war might sound strange to those who 
regard the Western frontiers enforced upon the Soviet state at the 
moment of lu greatest weakness as some 'natural right to be protected 
say, against the desires of the Ukrainian peasants or the Riga workers, 
by the Atlantic charter But they revealed a very careful and conscious 
limitation of the tcmtonal demands of the U S S R as opposed to the 


moral and economic influence she certainly, with good reason, hopes 
to exercise over large parts of Europe through her achievements The 
Soviet leaders realize that if they were to go beyond certain limits they 
would risk losing more in the attempt to assimilate a heterogenous 
population than they would gain by tcmtonal exparsion 
However, all this holds true, only apart from the question of security, 
and only as long as there are other aUcrnaiives to hostile encirclement 
than incorporation The real danger m the tenacious Western opposition 
to the demand of the U S S R for the 1941 frontiers and m the present 
opposition to the left wing rigunes esublished m her border countries 
hes m the fact that, from the Soviet point of view, this opposition can 
only be explained by a desire to build op ‘bulwarks against Bolshevism 
and to appeal to those elements in Europe towards whom Hitler dircc 
hu anti Bolshevist appeal If there is any danger to Polish national 


‘“See h 1 book Tht Spint ^Rusna London 1919 
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independence m the future, it comes from those i\ho ha\-e encouraged 
the belief of Polish reactionaries that their state maj ha\-c a future as 
such a bulis’arl, and that there can be a place m the neighbourhood of 
theU S S R forpcoplct'hoparUapatcdmGoebbels’propaganda-Iflhe 
USSR should mterpret the pohc> of its present alhes as a desire to 
‘build buliv’arks against Bolshevism* self preservation tsould oblige her 
to ‘build buhsTirks’ too And tvathm her ideology she t\ould find some 
arguments for justifying such a coimc. Ckimmunist ideology, m its 
piesenl Stalinist form, u certainly not bound to a conception of inter 
national rexolution brought about by the temtonal expansion of the 
USSR But it is also not incompatible vMth such a conccpuon- Should 
incorporation into the USSR pro\-e the only practicable alternaui-e 
to some expanded Parian ism*,*** say m the countries of the former 
Hapsbuig monarchy and to restoration oflhe royal military dictatorships 
m the Ballans, the USSR could count on the sympathy of c\-en tbo e 
progressne and Socialist elements in Central Europe who, othersMse, 
ivould prefer to look for a way towurds Socialism of their owu, col 
laborating with, hut not incorporated m, the U^ S R. If the worst 
should come to the worst, and the post war European order should be 
menaced by the possibihcy of a Third ^\orld ^\aj, the polTacs of the 
USSR aswellasofall sincere Soaalists m Europe w ould be dictated 
by the choice of ‘whether to be hammer or aniil*, even at the pnee of 
saenfiemg the nauonal traditions which they chensh. But this would be 
a lo» for all of them, even if uitatoidablt. No one would deplore it more 
than Stalinist Russia, w hich wants to be the Socialist home of the Rus> 
Sian peoples — neither more nor less. 

It may be remarked that subjecuve desiios, of the Russians as wcH as 
of other peoples, are not decisn-e. Their demand forsecunty msuch an 
insecure position as is thcin after the victorious end or\Sorld \Sar U**^ 
may be said to force upon them pohaes that are bound to result in a 
struggle for world domination, whether they like it or not. Their natural 
desire to see Ihendly regimes in neighbouring countries may be inter* 
preted as promoting moi-emcnts intended to destroy the foundations of 
Anglo-Saxon aiilization and as a gradual approach to world domina 
tion It may piwoke countermeasures* which may enforce upon the 
USSR and its European sympathizers actual expansion of the Sonet 
system In the age of the atomic bomb it may be difficult to achieis 
strategic borders suffiaent to protect the hearth of the Russian lands 
and to make an end of ‘capitalist cncirdemcnt’ unless the RussuinS sue 
cecd in umtmg the major half of the world under their leadership and 
by doing so should actually threaten the secunty of ihecapitalist Powers. 
Even if It were assumed that the mcorporahon of China or India wxrc 
sufficient togiie the U S S R. a sense of secunty, it may be questioned 
whether the capitalist Powers could accept the loss of those markets 

i”See aa amcle la the Anmesn Aftra^ quoted by Mr yiHLaia Dvnght ysTutney 
laalettff to tbe Editor ofThfTirKr 99 March 1943 

‘•’See p. 92 
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u^thout a struggle for life In any case, expansion on such a scalMS 
disunct from the admission of some Rmimania or Bulgana-eould not 

„ a pohueal bloc definitely hostde to the USSR »n PP 
die leadmg Power in that bloc “ftn ° World 

Without control of the coloni . U c S R needs additional 

War in would be Wy but because 

raw matenab or external tnarKC t answer the next economic 

It would be bound to expect such a bl« to of the U S S R from 
depression by 

that ‘totalitanan „ eisSere No reasonable 

potential rallying point for m^ures Idcely to improve hu 
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world’s raourccs, but simpl> awid pobtical isolation, and equal an> 
conceiiable opponent, or combination of opponents Secunt) in that 
sense maj be tiken for granted bj the ard also b} the U S 

once all its mtcmal resources are dev eloped, w hilcit is obvious that the 
preservation of the Great Power status of the Bntish Empire, as vvcU as 
the gradual access of Chiaa{andlalcr India) to suchstatus.dependsupon 
the possibility of manoeuvring between a number of ^\o^ld Powers 

Peace for the USSR depends upon getting the time needed for 
completcl) dcvelopmg its resources To catch up with the American 
monopol> of the atomic bomb is the minor part of that task, for 
equilibrium m that respect depends not mertl> on the control of means 
of annihilation but also on the capacity of a system to answer those 
threats b> suitable means of preserving popular morale, b} dispersing 
industries etc The actuaJl) decisive issue is, for the U S S R., to popu 
late and to develop Siberia on a standard, sa), equal to that of the 
U SA whose natural conditions arc very svinilar It is difficult to esU 
mate the probable duration of the period of transition before the new 
cquihbnum will be established but there ina> be no undue optimism m 
expecting the population of the U S S R during this century to increase 
at about the same rate as the American did dunng the last century with 
the greater opportumties for encouragmg births mviiKcd in planned 
economics compensating for the lack of immigration After a generation 
or so, the heart of the Eurasian continent will be populated by half a 
milliard of people and the power of its example as well as the definite 
closure of the northvvard emigration from China will bav e induced the 
Chinese people to find specific and defimte forms of its national 
economics fitting the needs of the new lime. Thus one of the most 
dangerous centres of conflict, and also the danger of a two-power 
system m w orld pohlics, will have gone Progress will not hav e come to 
a standstill in the rest of the world, and a new cquihbnum bctwTcn the 
Eurasian and the Anglo Saxon avilizations will have been created 
■Whether they will actually have approached a similar pattern of 
economic life, by different approaches, or definitely carry two different 
fonns of human avilization into the next century will not matter so 
much when it is no longer necessary for either of them to be afraid of 
the other 

True, the cv olution just desenbed is a mere chance, no certainty But 
only pessimists could describe it as a mere Utopia. Certainly it fonns 
the aim of Soviet pohaes for the next decades In the context of our 
study It is essential to realize the idcolc^ical implications of a pobey 
onentated towards internal reconstniction and the rapid increase of the 
population of the heart of the home country national pndc, not the 
message which the nation may have for its neighbours, will dominate 
the mtellcctual life of the next decades 

*”Of off the mgani of laaihilauon availaVc at * certain time, it ts rather naive to 
expect someone to be ahle to use stosnic bombs and at the time to complain of 
his opponent s using say poison gas 



CHAPTER SIX 


The Conception of History 


The evolution op soviet patnotjsm has not only influenced the 
interpretation of pre 1917 hutory, it has also forced the Soviet theonsts 
to reconsider fundamental problems of history in general This aspect of 
the recent development of thought in the U S S R w one of the most 
interesting, and so it may bewonh while to dwell a little on it 
The Marxist conception of history was fonnulafcd, and achieved its 
mam tnumphs, in opposition to the traditional 'explanation' of histori- 
cal development by the enumeration of the feats of ‘great men' and by 
the descnption of the ideas influencing their actions In opposition to 
»uch an ‘idealistic’ conception, Marxism stresses the importance of the 
objective structure of society based on the material conditions under 
which men produce their means of livelihood The objective structure 
of society influences the action of men both by influencing their ideas 
and by setting limits to the realization of their ideas Marx and Engels, 
unlike some of their popularizers particularly in Germany,*** never 
thought of denying the fact that ‘men make their history themselves’ 
Mor did they disregard the importance of hutoncal personalities and of 
the ideas that move them They considered « the task of sociology to 
explain how these ideas and these personalities could ame m a certain 
period But a vulgar travesty of Marxism was propagated in Russia 
before and during the fint years after tgiy under the title of ‘economic 
materialism’ Marxi'l theory was misused to imply the existence of 
some automatism by which economic condition! produce ‘history’ of 
their own accord, with the men and their ideas acting as mere 


marionettes 

From the point of view of Bolshevum this venion of Marxism has 
various senous defects It tends to produce fatalism, a tendency to look 
for the inevitable causes ofdefoat rather than to avert it It may serve as 
a pretext for avoiding revolutionary action ‘for which, evidently, the 
historical conditions arc not yet ripe’, and it has fulfilled this function 
with German as well as with Russian right wing Socialists The student 
of the development of German ‘orthodox Marxism of the Kautskian 
type, for example, can hardly avoid the impressiofi that the desire to 
^ ‘"The wader may find a wrvey of ibe huioncal ducvnion in 1&36-7 and of the 
Ruwian liieraftjre ©n it. in an ariirle by ibe present author in Snewi 

vol VIII (1538) No i/a There a« many appretiations of ihe tesulis-^ 
distinct from the wuHo-of the disetwioa m Enjtoh All of them of course are 
•nfluenced by the imtcr » indivKlual pomt of view, the mosi mierwtm? wilt be found 
m Ihe various recent writings of Professor Pares 
’’’But there were excepiioiw (mainly the wtings of Mehnng) in g^a^ w 
while we are to learn, on the other ha^ oTRussua wJganMUWU diffcnng greatly 
from the lober writings orPltkhanov 
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find such pretexts wtu an important factor of the development of these 
popular misconceptions of hlamsm Lenin tvas, of course, aware that 
at a given place at a given time the condiuons for a successful Socialist 
revolution may be laciang He did not share the adventurous atutude of 
those adherents of 'pennanent revolution’ who, in such a case, would 
simply face defeat in the hope that every*** temporary defcatw ould con 
tribute to final victory In such circumstances Leninism docs not confine 
Itself to mere passive onloobng, but adopts its tactics to the objective 
conditions For example, it naay for a certain period and in a certain 
country be necessary to struggle for democracy rather than for Soaalism 
Bolshevism has grown strong on such tactics But it had to pay for them 
by repeated internal crises when the tunc came to drop the merdy 
democratic slogan and adopt a Socialist policy This happened on the 
eve of the October revolution in 1917, and on the eve of the i928»33 
revolution ‘Economic materialism’, at the eve of a revolution, may 
serve as a pretext for ‘nght wing deviation’, for shnnling from action 
Afier the event it may serve as a weapon of ‘leftist deviation’, what had 
grown in contradiction to ‘clear’ Afarxist dogma could not be Socialism 
at all The fact that economic matenalum lent itself to these heterodox 
interpretations, most of them in the Trotskyist sense, was a sufficient 
reason for the Stalinuts to wage an energetic war ‘on the hutoncal 
front’ 

‘Economic materialism’ had further undesirable consequences Ifmen 
and ideas are mere figure heads it is hardly worth while to study them 
children will be taught— and, indeed, were taught for the first fifteen 
years after the revoluuon— about ‘empty sociological boxes’, to use 
Stalin’s cnucal expression The children would get some impression of 
the general conditions of life during a certain penod Historical per* 
sonahties and facts would be menuoned, at the best, quite by thew ay, to 
be remembered or forgotten according to the pupil’s personal desucs 
(and it is not difficult to imagine the personal desires even of a Soviet 
secondary schoolboy or girl’) It was very pleasant, and I personally 
could never visit such a school without envying these young people w ho 
got a much more vmd impression of the conditions of former tunes and 
were much less tortured by examinauons on ‘dry facts’ than I had been, 
when at school The senous drawback of this type of historical edu- 
cation IS that It results m ignorance of essential facts Abo it must not be 
forgotten that in the provinaal secondary schoob which foreigners had 
less opportunity of visiting even the pleasant features of the original 
Soviet method were not unlikely to be distorted mto wretched canca- 
tures, with the pupils learning nothing but empty phrases In 1934 when 
the need to give youth a more thorough picture of their country’s 

“’No Mioost and leislof all Manchumdf.woiUd deny ih« intwlnn arcumsiances 
defeat after heroic resistance may be the best ooatnbuuon the workers mervemenf ofa 
given country could make to final viCTory For eeample, 1 can bardly imagine any 
serious Marxist cntiazing the attitude of the Austnan workers in February 1931 (as 
distinct from the previous Austnan Sooalut poboci that had praeUcally rMUC^ the 
chances ofsucczas to ml), as oppwed to Ihoseta the German SoctaLsts in 1932 and 1933 
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history was strongly felt, Stalin, Kirov, and Shdanov began to dnve 
against the ‘empty sociological boxes’ by cnticizmg the existing and 
proposed histoncal text books 

Now, among all the ‘empty socidc^cal boxes’ popular with the first 
Soviet interpreters of history there tvas one that had been developed 
40 years before^** on Russian sod and dtat proved especially dangerous 
to the real understanding ofRussian factory If, about 1900, there were 
any feudal or semi feudal states in Europe, it was certainly Tsanst 
Russia But for good reasons which we need not examine here, the 
struggle against Tsanst Russia had to be fought under the leadenhip of 
a party, working class at least according to its own theory and under 
the banner of the Marxist ideology which had been onginally developed 
to satisfy the needs of the class struggle between industnal workers and 
capitalists *** In consequence the tendency arose among Russian pro 
grcssive historians to interpret the purely feudal past in the light of the 
present, ‘to reflect the proletarian class struggle into the past’, as one 
extremist representative of the tendency declared Even apart from 
such nonsense the general tendency to look for cconotmc explanapons, 
and the inability of roost histonaiu to undentand the Marxist concep 
lion of productive relations, produced quite a number of very primitive 
travesties of history Even the great Klyuchevsky called a twelfth 
century Russian law book a ‘codex of capitalism **** because this law 
book, in Its general character very close to the old Saxon laws m this 
country, took a speaal interest m trade (especially m slaves) and 
included laws about bankruptcy, commercial compames, etc If an out 
standing liberal historian could write such things it is not diflicult to 
unagme what was produced by the second rank popu Janzers of Maixisro 
during the first years of the Soviet regime 

But where could capitalism be found m ancient Tsanst Russia’ Once 
the question was put m this way it was not difficult to answer As m all 
countries m a similar stage of development, the Russian landlords, since 
the sixteenth century, had been in alliance with the merchants This 
alhance, as m other countnes, faalitated the development from feudal 
anarchy to an absolutist state One had only to over emphasize this 
point to come to statements like that of Pokrovsky that commercial 
capital in Russia had shaped the law of serfdom, the serf holding manor 
and the Russian autocracy, and that the Tsanst crown was a mere 
ornament covenng the merchants’ rule 


»*The theory of Russian merchant capitalism o aa old M the ^ar^fcluon 
among Russian intellectuali metudmg such thro labe^ as Tugan 
« ought to be noted that the German Xawsky has supplied this as many other slogans 
at ecwroauc vdigarjiajjoiBtfiVisiTitasiem 
’"There u a case to be made as has been done by Arth-tf Rosenberg m hu /Tutocr oj 
Balsheiim (London 1934) for mterprein^ Marusm « Itj"’ 
resented by Marx hin^Tand Lemn by the condiuons of the 
country, 1 spue of aU the studies of hfa« oil Eog!^ cop-Cj^ 'tC 

PwbJem IS unimportant m any cane Marsjsm mien* to be a proleianan anu 
cap talist, ideology 

’"•^jiM^fu&>9-(Ru5Maneihuonof 1916-18, wl 1 P *8j) 
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From this pomt of ^^c\v it as di£5cult to imderstaod hat progressi^ 
people had fought for during thc200>cars prccedmg the 1917 m-olu 
tion the last generation apart, most pre 1905 progrtS5i\e thought m 
Russian pohtics, art and science had centred around the achies ement of 
something analogous to the French or American resolution. But if 
Russia had been a capitalist country all along it ould hardl> ha% c been 
worth while to fight against such great odds merd> m order to trans- 
fonn that capitalism into m somewhatmorc up to-date form, mdustnal 
capitalism hen the ruling partj tried to stress its histoncal links mih 
all progressne thought dunng Ac preceding generations, instead of 
merel> condemning those generations for not basing been orthodox 
Bolshcsisis, the description of the former ruling swesn as ‘merchant 
capitalism’ had to be dropped, along wath other, similar, simplifications. 
Apart from this pohuc^ interest, what remained of Mancism as a 
soaologicaJ theory of history , if the standard of the present s* ere sunpl) 
to be applied to the past? 

So the past \\ as reinstated — in $0 lar as this past bad been progrcssii e 
b> the standards of its own times and had contnbuted to forming the 
present outlook of the SoMCt fatherland Even Chnsuamty was not 
excluded, howeser unpleasant a mere historical appreciation of tenth 
to fifteenth century Qinstiamty might ha\c been for some Russian 
‘godless’ agiutors of the more prunitue kind In some cases recent 
Sowt historians esidentl} go beyond the limits of incrtlj correcting 
mechanistic statements Take for example the unification of the Great 
Russian territory , dunng the thirteenth to the fifieenlh centunes, under 
the rule of the Great Princes of Moscow Tsanst ‘patnouc’ histonans 
had asenbed this achiei ement to the personal endeaiours of these 
pnnccs isho, with the possible exception of Dauinj Donskij, tvere 
personally quite insignificant. Progressne historians — hberal as well as 
Socialist — had answ ered such explanauons by pointing to the objectiv e, 
and especially the economic Cictors that had made for the success of the 
Moscow pnnees against all competitors Recent Sonet histonans are 
more mclined to stress the objective need for a unification of the Great 
Russian territory , felt by all classes of the Russian society of that time. 
In spite of all the sharpness of these polemics it is hardly possible to see 
an essential contradiction between the two last mentioned positions In 
fifteenth century Russia, as inTudor England, asmthcFranccofLouis 
XI or Bismarck’s Germany, strong forces were at play that would 
strengthen any power efficiently working for unity But wh\ Moscow’ 
INTiy not Tver or Vladjims , o/st. to speak of Nw.'gojiod? Iw 
such quesuons the ‘purely economic* method, if avoidmg mechanistic 
extremes, can make highly s'aluable contributions 
There is one issue on which the interpretation of the Russian past is of 
thcNcry highest importance, if we are to understand the present Dunng 
the last two centuries of the Tsanst Empire, Russian thought was 
sharply diudcd as to whether Peter 1 was to ^ regarded as the man 
w ho established the foundations of modem civilizaUon m Russia, or as 
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the man who destroyed the <Ai, laystical, Holy Russia with all her 
spiritual values The former was the omtention of the csternttcn', 
from mere liberal landlords to most modem Socialists, the latter that of 
the Slavophils and of all people who stood for mysticism and sentiment 

The facts are sufficiently clear Peter was, apart from Stalin, the most 
thorough of all those Russian niters who attempted a ‘revolution from 
above’ Himself the friend of William III, he tried to mm Russia into a 
modem state on the contemporary Western model He did not fulfil all 
his intentions Shortly after h« death the serf holding aristocracy won a 
monopoly of political power The very factories that Peter bad estab- 
lished were soon to employ mere serf labour But, at an enormous cost, 
\shich the toiling masses of the people had to bear, Peter succeeded in 
secunng for Russia a certain amount of modem technique and ad 
ministration Thus Peter made his nation a Great Power and thereby 
saved Russia from the fate of China and India Even so, Russia had her 
Gandhi, in the shape of Tolstoy But she could afford to celebrate him 
as her greatest artist, and could duregard him as a political personality 
Lenin and Stalm, on the other hand, were to get more hopeful jobs m 
the workshop of History than Sunyatsen and Jawaharlal Nehru 

One may like or dislike a personality such as Peter or Stalin, and there 
sre arguments on favour of either taste The price paid for the speedy 
reconstruction of a backward country must, in any case, be high, and a 
‘revolution from above’ has little regard for freedom ofcnucism Those 
who would like to make a case against the living Stalin wjU prefer to 
speak about a personality who is merely indirectly ‘in the news’ So, 
trhen reading historical wnungi 'on Peter’, one must sometimes ask 
whether it is really about Peter that post igtj Soviet histonans were 
wnting Even if that were always clear, argument on the subject would 
be difficult For the argument is fundamentally about ethical values 
There is no absolute standard for companion of the relative values of 
Christian mysticism, or Mantut orthodox, with national indepen- 
dence and the capacity of the nation to realize any values Trotsky’s 
‘Do what you ought and let come what must come’ is as little 
refutable as any other theological statement But it is not surprising that 
Lenin as well as Stalin stood with those who accepted Peter s ivork 
Without which their own could never have been done Even so it must 
not be thought that the Petnne reforms are praised uncritically by 
present Russian histonans 

In pre revolutionary Russia, the 'Westemizers' liked to celebrate 
and to interpret — Peter as some kind offibcral reformer TTtey did it 
mainly to bait the rcigmng Tsar, who ccrtamly was neither a liberal nor 
a refonner. The Slavophils enuetzed Peter as the destroyer of ol 
Russian mysticism and as the man who, for the sake of mtiwucing 
foreign technique and economics, killed many thousands of people, 
including his own son The first generation of Soviet histonans, the 
school of Pokrovsky, tned to cntiazc Peter from a more progressive 
point of view, they blamed him for his fodure m his essential aim ot 
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CBpitdut mdttstnalizaDon and for the saffennss of the toihiis mass la 
an expcninent the frmts of whjch could onlj benefit their eiploiters- 
Somcuines, »l is true, the Pohrovsfaan hsstonans themselves, in their 
polemics against the former oScial cult of Peter, relapsed into the 
Slavophil tendency of defending all his antagonists, including such 
obnous reactionancs as his son and grandson. 

Present SoMct hislonans, for example m the oSoal tcxtbooV by 
Shestjai.0% , acknoiv ledge that Peter Greet, as be is agam called, *did a 
good deal to shape and strengthen the state ruled b) the big landlo'ds 
and merchants The> sj-mpaihuc with him m his struggle against 
ecclesiastical and sunil.'ir reactionaries, and with the peasant nsings cf 
the time which were directed against the Petnne state. The achieve- 
ment of reform within the existing sj-sicm b recognized as weD as the 
necessity of eventually overthrowing tbissj-stem. This result seems to b* 
reasonable from the historical as well as horn ihe methodological point 
of Mcw, and it may be regarded as characteristic of the atoiude of 
Stalinist Russia towards the Russian past. 

There caii be no doubt that at certain moments certain aspects of 
Russian history are speaall) emphasized m popular propaganda- The 
groiiing danger of capitalist mtervennoa has be« ann*- by ranem 

benng 1813, growing ^azl threats by leminisccnces of Lale Peipus, 
1243 Moscow, 1612, proMded as argument against Pilsudslj s Poland 
(as did also the set'enteenih<entury struggles of the Ubainian CosinclJ 
against their Polish ot'crlords), and Archangekl. and the s6 Bahu com 
imssanes against the anti Sotiet attitude which prrvailed in the West 
durug the Finnish War of 1939 40 But to emphasBe, for needs of 
popular propaganda, certain topic^ aspects of national history u one 
thing, and to correct’ history for propagandist aims is another I do not 
think that present Sosact wnung of luslory deserves the latter reproach, 
at least in so far as it deals with issues outside the field of iactiDnal 
struggles t«thin the Bolshesast party 

Unlessapragmatisticphilosophy is accepted, there can be noexcuse for 
the adaptauon ofhistoncal teaching totbeoecdsofpohucal propaganda, 
ho\^eve^ widespread the practice may be in all countries, hlars has 
taught that it is in pracu^ acuoo that man must pros'c the rcahrv of 
his thought but he has stnctly rejected a pragmatist philosophy, and 
ofBaal Sonet phEosopby foUowT his line energcucalls, claiming for 
Marxist leaching an objeem e standard of truth. So any pamting 10 
black, and. whun., an.y; s/tlwecuw. aa/i w- t-ecssrias/ce 

what IS regarded as the correct policy of the historical facts taught wilhm 
the framework of public propaganda, rnust be regarded as inadequate 
by the standards estabhied by Soviet philosophy No detached critic 
of Sonet hlcrature can deny that there are such inadequaaes. W ithin 
the r e a lm of scientific research there can be no excuse for them. But 
within the framcirork of a sociological analysis of the conditions under 
which Marxism finds Its partial realization in the U.S.S R-, it b possible 
to understand their causes Pnor ideolc^cal syxtcms which hai-e con 
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qiiered the world, were strictly separated from a scientific analysis of 
reality— although that was to a certain d^ee an indispensable con- 
diQon of success The leaders of the Christian Church who conquered 
the Roman Empure, apart from bemg men smeerely behevmg in their 
ause and ready to sacrifice their hves for its sake just as present-day 
Communists are, were certainly not bad pohucians— in spite of 
Tertulhan’s cxplanauon of his theological faith 'Credo, qiaa absurdum 
When dying at the stake they did not analyse the raUonal foundauons 
of the cause for which they died But before martyrdom the average 
bishop had had many years of organizing his diocese aaordmg to 
pnnciples of common sense, that were strictly separated from the 

“SSrl organs mg'* the'tTs S R accord, ng to rational prmerpto 

entadred m thf same ayatc. ot thought that serves as the poht.al 

ctced, raising its adherents, and the whole natron, to enthusiasm and 

SteSiee "From die point of view of mahmg 

the broad strata of those who are carrying th™ 

advanuge that the system of thought spread by pubhe P'W"" “ 

the tdeofogtcal foundation ofthe sute, 

paruapauon in shaping public pohacs possib c . ^ n ^ 

of a sBctly setentdie, . e unbii^, i‘PP"»"=t “.™non ofSe acmS 
evident that the use of the stale ideology ^ an P development is 

poUaes of the State as well as of iM origins ,v. Woncal facts m 

bound to result m selection and interpreuuo , . jjfjj 

accordance with what u regarded as the ^^^^IdVSt W Se 
cult for human beings to avoid difficult to reconcile 

entenon of conclusions they deem "8" the deeply rooted 

the philosophical struggle against P”®™? ^ _d historical theonca 
custL of mticiaing, and rejecung, sociolopcJ and humn« 
aecotding to the pol.ueal consequence, to “'jf ^conflict, 

Cemiidy" the pmtt.on of '>■' '“meupliy"-!. 
could retreat into the assumption of «„» it is one of the 

ipintual, and a common, worldly one, '*** y,orld m such a 

fundamentiJ claims of Mars^ and the facts, govern- 

way that complete agreement l»ctwcen Marxism, as a 

mg die action of men can be The^ „ 

laentific theory, in the U S S K as _n,ecuon of pragmatism, as 
might conquer pohtieal P»'*“' ™P ” dares to face the facts, 

the ideology of a decaying world that no lon^ a,™ments used m 

ami the Selmion of pohtieal mqred.eney front argun, 

saeatific discussion . , think that recent 

As to theoretical >ntcrpretaOon o! taco, cnucism 

developments of Soviet histonc^raphy a -ssentials it seems that the 
from the Marxist point of vievv at « . Marxian concep- 

claims of the Soviet writers to have^ caoitahsm’ conttadicted 

dons IS justified The concepuonof ^ of social develop- 

the fundamental Marxist thesis that various stag 
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mcnt are characterized b> the vanous forms in %shich men /re Are ihcir 
li\elihood In 1930-1 Prokro\-st> himself had to acLnoisIedge that the 
conception of merchant capitalism was nonsense ‘for capitalism is a 
s^'stem of production, but merchant capital does not produce anjthmg* 
Once the Marxist characteristic of distmct social s%'stems accordmg to 
the presmlmg forms of production is accepted, there can be no doubt 
that, prior to the tivendeth ccntun, the bulk of the Russian people 
svorked under feudal, or semi feudal, conditions 

One of the most usual reproaches against Marxism u its alleged 
neglect of the histoncal importance of human thought. The present 
So^^et point of \ae\s on this issue can best be characterized b\ a quota 
tion from a recent oSual document **• ‘Xe\% social ideas and theories 
arise onlj after the development of the material life of societi has set 
neiv tasks before soaetj'* But thc^ arise *precisel> because the> are 
necessary to society , because it is fnpossihU to carrj out the urgent tasks 
of de% dopment of the material hie of soactj uathout their organizing, 
mobilizing, and transformmg action’ 

No people and no organization bound to action can den^ the poiier 
of the spiritual sources of their action and least of all isould such a 
demal be in the spmt of the man who wrote a century ago *The 
philosophers ha\e onl) interpreted the world in diflerent wa^r— -the 
point, however, is to change it’ You cannot dojusQce to the Russians 
of toda) without conUnuill> remembering that vshile interpreting the 
world the> are full> occupied in changmg it. 

At one point, how e\ er, the v cr> success of the apphcaoon of Marxist 
pnnaples to the reorganization of Russian souet> seems to have 
resulted m making certain canons of Marxist ana]>'sis obsolete Accord 
mg to tradmonal Marxism — includmg especial!) the classical — thestat^ 
like laiv, moraht), religion, etc., is a ‘superstructure’ upon the xeallj 
determining factor of human histor), the social relations entered mto b) 
men m producing the means ofbvclibood To understand what the 
Amencan, English, German, or prc-revolutionar) Russian state can do 
and what it cannot do, one has, accordmg to Marxist theor) , to stud) 
the cconoimc organization of the counby, the organization of mdust:^, 
the existmg monopolist organizations, the power of the banks, the dis- 
tribution of landed propert), trade unions, and so on The ‘purelv 
pohtical sphere’ furnishes, at the best, the tradmonal forms m which the 
representatives of these mterests acL But m the USSR the state itself 
IS by far the greatest economic organization It w ould be pure nonsens* 
to regard it as a superstructure upon what pnvate enterprise remained 
durmg the NEP, more particularly among the kulaks, or, at present, as a 
mere regulatmg organ between the koUkhoses and state-owned m 
dustnes Such opnuons have been dul) rejected as a ‘nght wing 
deviation’ when Sweated by the opponents of the collectivization of 
agriculture. The hlarxist definition maj fit a state ‘abov e’ a 'bsjTgtoJ 
r/ L'it Cj'S U (Ei^lish edmoQ), pp. 116-7 
‘•’Mart Thtsis «q Frvrrha^jm Phlen^ (<845) 
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society’ m the Hcgelian-Mamst seme, 1 c an essentially political 
organiaition as distinct from the plurality m the rule, of non state 
economic enUties under the law of the state but actually ruled by the 
laws of political economy Bat, ervidenlly, the Marxist definition docs 
not fit a state that itself is the mam organization of economic hfe The 
actions of such a state arc still linutcd 1^ the given productive forces, the 
level of technique, and so on, as vrcli as by the mtemational environ 
ment It may still be possible to undentand the laws, ideologies, etc , of 
such a state by studymg its economic needs, and Lenin s description of 
politics as a ‘concentrated expression of economics is amply quoted in 
our Ume But the actions of the state fua state can no longer be inter 
preted as amere superstructure upon an autonomous system of economic 
relations, and the assertion that pubbe policies were a mere mechanical 
expression of economic facts is stnctly rqectcd by Soviet fheoriso since 
the days when it formed a roam ideological weapon of the Bukharmist 
school m their struggle against what was called 'over investment’ 

After that struggle, for many years it was usual to deprecate the 
importanceof economic laws forSovict society— that is to say, to assert 
that its development was governed merely by the policies oft hestatc The 
current, though certainly non-Marost,*** identification of the concept 
of ‘surplus value’ with capitalist exploitation, contributed towards 
making the recogniuon of the vabdity of basic laws of economics in 
Soviet soaety suspect Such recc^tuuon, if earned through m the terms 
of the Marxist state ideology, involves the recognition of the existence of 
surplus value created by the Soviet worker dunng all that part of the 
working day when he works (or public investments, welfare institutions 
and armaments Only very recently*** the need to make the people 
the aharp polemic ui the Chl^ut tht Geifu Frepomnt against Lassallc 1 
concept of ‘the worker t right to the uAdiRumsbed proceeas of hu coil The basic 
Mancut argument in favour of Soctalism u baaed not upon the fact that in capitalist 
soaety the worker creates more value than be receives as remuneration for hu work 
(though Its nusunderstanding in that sense u common in popular wntmgs, and re 
peated even tn G D K Cole s hfnJitciun U Edm and CMar Paul s tranilalton of 
Capital) It IS based upon the fact that Ibe di^KHiuoD of the surplus product is in the 
band , of a class of pnvate owners of means of production who are bound to use it in a 
way conduave to waste of productive resources, periodical mass-uneraployment and 


**»This u the only part of recent Sovset ideoIogicaJ developments where the original 
sources are accessible to the Englnb reader, for the article On the Teaching of 
Economics’ (by leonoev and othm) has been reproduced m Tht American Remw 0/ 
Eeonimiier 1944 ^o 3 (where it was fcdlowed by an interesting discussion m that aid 
the following 1945 wiianel, and an swjcic by Osliatianav has been reproduced in 
Saace ond^cu)^, Summer 1945 It u hardly necessary to itate that thu extraordinary 
interest in theoreucal developmenU 10 the U S S R was caused by a very common 
phenomenon — namely the discovery bysomejoimudist that ‘fundamentali of Afarxism 
have been dropped’ once mote in the U S.S R, Hus assenion which seems rather to 
contradict the faco explained above was made partly in the rather friendly sense that 
the Sonet ideology had ceased to be hostile w capitalist society as existing in the U S j\., 
and partly as a Trotskytte reproach that Ac If SS R. now recogmres that it a a 
capitalist country, aaadtrel Jemeatlrandwn Actually no more has been recognized than 
wtot every child inside and outside the O S S R knew before, namely (a) that Acre 
are, in Ac U S S R., prices, exprtssed m money, money wages and money accounts 
(4) that Acre u inequality of income, aavrAng not only w Ac quantity but also 10 
Ae quality of Ac work done, (/) Aai part— aid. in consequence of Ae interaanonal 
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imderstand the Imutations pul upoa public cconoxsuc pobacs b> the 
a\'ailable resources and by the mtemational situation, as •well as the 
need for mcrcased productive exertions, has resulted m straightfoni-ard 
recognition of the \’abdity oF basic economic lau-s, espeoall) also of the 
determination of economic relations b> the productint) of soaal 
labour *** This recognition has partlj be^ based upon the existence of 
not fully Socialist elements m So\att economics (such as the free marhet 
for the surplus product of the hoULhos peasants, complete regulation of 
the prices of which is bej^ond the present economic resources of the 
state), but partly it is based upon such fundamental features of Semet 
life as unequal paj-ment for labour of different grades, and used m order 
to explain those features. The hlarxist theory of value is not the strongest 
Uni. m the whole hlamst sj-stem, and the diihculnes implied m denimg 
from It the concrete economic eitnts, sa), m a soaet> dominated by 
capitalist monopohes are not reduced once this theory is transferred to a 
soaety completely different from that from the conditions out of which 
it was abstracted But, probably, attempts at applying the tradiDonal 
Sonet theory to the present economic system are the prcUminary 
condition of original oontnbuQons to its theoreticaJ analysis. 

Emphasis on, rather than criQcum of, the specific features of Marxism, 
Ues alM at the root of a recent development w hicb mav result in very 
thorough changes m Marxist terminology The need for analysmg the 
less obnous background of Hitlensm has caused the Pruss^ State 
philosopher Hegel to be approached more cnncally than was hitherto 
usual amongst Marxists in new of the fact that Marx, indirectly his 
pupil, whilst oiuartng him, det-doped his own theones within the 
framework ofGerman classical philosophy and with the help of Hegelian 
terminology *‘t same tunc, Russian nauona] pndc had em- 

phasized a fact already recognized by Marx and Engels themseliTs,*** 

situations X rzther lush part— of ihe oauonal income u spent not 00 v-ases for the 
otizeas, but on in^-esiments and armamenu. It is a question of tmmaolocy vbether 
one Ulcs to desoibe such a state as Socialist, but people w-bo rufi^ b om doing m by 
chocsing a suitable dc&macra of Socialism can hardly avoid the re p i of canfusmg 
Sooalism xwh Utopia, and applying to reality a cwapletely irrelevant Randard. In 
regard to the apprcoatioa of capitalisiii, it is not necessarily bound to bfcoiii e more 
positive by the recogainon that some — though not all, and not evm the roost important 
—of IB tiiuts are bound to conimue during the foUoMing stage of social deixlopmest, 
though some popular fewras of Sooahst prepaganda may appear refined ^ such 
statements. 

““WTuch seems 10 me the only formulation in which the Marxist theory of value gtves 

***The occasion for that eitiosm of Hcgd has beta oSered by the pubhcatioa 
Volume III of the Histaj cf Phlasoffiy, by Alexandien, Mitm and other mmiben cJ 
the Academy ofSacnc*. The rather unoitical apipiroach toHegdin that volume was 
merdy a convuruanon of the establidicd hlarxist habit. The C-nmnuiice f£ Sataatisa 
who awarded the Stalin Prize to the authors of this volume could not have been aware 
ofthe new cnacalapproadi to Hegel, but the leaders ofthel^rty apparently inicrvraed 
and the PVize was withdrawn. There were earcdanaaons of this action in 1944, 

Nos, 7.8.9 

***CoUatti Uorfa ef Marx end Enpls Rtnflati edition, Vol. XXVII, p. 389, S« 
Engds' letter to Papntz 
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iiarocly the supenonty of the Kussian progressne cntio and phxlo 
sophcra like Bjelimky, Herzen and CJcrmchevsky, over their Gcrrnan 
counterparts— the Young Hegelians and Feuerbach— from whose work 
they started Consequently, these trends are bound to reduce the im 
portance of the Hegelian philosophies as a source of Marxism It 
will become one of the many 6ourgeins attempts of the early mneteenth 
century to establish laws of historical development and to understand 
the class structure of modem society It may be thought as no more 
important than the works of the French historians of the restoration or 
the Ricardian school of radical British economists Tlius the modem 
Russian Marxists may replace the Young Hegelians and Feuerbach 
those predecessors of Marx, by such dialectic philosophers as Chem 
ichevsky Possibly this realignment may make Marxism more acceptable 
m the Western countnes 

Besides the national pnde ofthc Russians, there areserious arguments 
in favour of such an approach The strong efforts hitherto made by 
nearly all Marxists — ^Lenin not excluded — to find ‘the rational grain in 
Hegel’s philosophies’ met great difficulties in separating the progressive 
elements of an intellectual reflection of the French Revolution from the 
actual political and theological vicw« of the philosophers, that « to say, 
from those compromises with feudal society upon wfuch the Prussian 
stale was based Marx had two mam arguments in favour of such 
efforts the tendency of Victorian iourgseu— not only m Germany — 
to asenbe eternity to the bourgeou order, m the philosophical terms of a 
metaphysical mechanistic materialism, and the neeq, for a Marxist 
mass party in Germany, to establish the Imks ben%em its ideology and 
the great inteUecnial traditions of its country Both arguments have 
gone To flirt with Hegel’s terminology, m oppositiijn to materialist 
boufg<ou~'3S Marx called it m his later yean in the preface to Capital— 
IS today no more necessary than in the days when the Voung Marx, also 
in rather impolite terms, broke with Hegelian idealism And if there 
should again be a powcrftil working class party m ^Jermany, it will 
have to oppose the whole trend of German ideology that connected the 
nghi wing of the intellectual revival with the Hitlentt; shame To have 
a Rusuan ideology — ^inth a strong Western backgnjund — would, in 
such circumstances, be preferable to being conneettd -with Prussian 
state-philosophies 

At the present stage, it is hardly possible to foretel] all the possible 
implications of that development Should Hegel, forerunner of 
Marxist Dialectics, be definitely put on a level inth ojher pre-Mamist 
thinkers, the fact Marx borrowed hts terminology could be reduced 

to a histoncal chance That lennmology— indeed, a handicap in the 
popularization of Marxism — could be dropped, ard Sc?Jin has already 
prepared the way m the explanation of DiaJecnc and Histone^ 
Materialism *** If, further, Russian democratic philosc)phers are accep- 

‘*»Io the Huleiy 0 / Vu CPSU, includeil »1*> » the recent editions of Stahns 
Lemmsm 
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ted 3S the best representatives ofpre-Mancist thought, Leninism v.ould 
get a specific national background, wth Marx-Engcls as the only 
recognized decisis c foreign influence on the bnc of development of 
Russian thought, whilst Hegel, Feuerbach and the rest would be 
recognized as mere stimulants of a development conditioned by the 
needs of the preparatory stages of the Russian Revolution Sudi an 
interpretation w ould probably be more hfarxist than the traditional one 
— with Marxism as an international ideology simply received m Russia, 
strangely enough the only country where it was further developed It 
would further emphasize the specific characteristics of Marxism as 
distinct from w hat Marx had learned from. Hegel, but could hav e Icamt 
as well from Guizot, Thierry and Ricardo, if not from Harrington. 
UTulst putting the Soviet State ideology in a broader mtemational 
framework than has been usual hitherto, in v^ew of the personal circum- 
stances of the founders of Marxism,**' it would stronger emphasize its 
differentia speojua as opposed to all its predecessors, especially the concept 
of proletarian dictatorship as the foundation of the ruhng party of the 

USSR '*» 


'‘‘W^ch would not prevent an aoalysu of the histoncal reasons wdiy ^laixtun 
developed under juit these oreunutances, that is tosay, m pre 1648 Germany 
^ “’As already to be seen la the mentumed arude by Fedossejev, tn Bolstjnk 1944 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Nationalism and Soi^iet Patriotism 
in Art and Literature 


The writer h not jpcaiUy qualified to discuss the merits of the 
arujtic development of the USSR In thu book, we are concerned 
not with the arts as such, but rather witli the trends tn mtional life 
which found expression m the arts The writer is quite conscious that 
this treatment involves a neglect of the essential elements of art But 
having drawn attention to thu limitation of the field of study, we can 
pass on to a discussion of the sociological aspects of Soviet art 

Two phases of the question ought to he clearly distinguished the 
problems of a period of struggle for Sociahsm and those of a Socialist 
system The most remarkable changes in the attitude of the Soviet to- 
wards art are due to the transition from -i period dominated by the first 
group of problems to the second when the problems of art in a Socialist 
society began to evolve (they have, hitherto, hardly done more than 
bigwi to evolve) 

The problems facing the Russian Communists m the period of Inn 
suion were m a sense not very diflerent from those facing Communist 
parties in other countries— say Germany, France or China— where a 
strong Communist movement possessed a certain amount of influence 
amongst progreisii e intellecttials and advanced artists For, in spite of 
the fact that the U 5 S R during (he NEP period was ruled by (he 
Communist Party, the influence of tlie Communists did not dominate 
the Russian intelligentsia, including artuis Uiileu a sectarian point of 
View were to be taken and the political power of the Soviet stale used to 
suppress the work of (he non Communist majorityof the artuts the only 
possible policy for the Communists m this field was to mfluence artists 
indirectly They encouraged tendencies sympailieiic to Communism 
they helped sympathetic artuts to organize and to agitate among the 
non Communistmajontyofihearlisuaswellasthepublic Theygave 
as much publicity as possible to works of art d«mcd useful from the 
revolutionary point of view The content and character of these works 
did not so strongly differ from what every Western critic coutd observe 
among the artistic productions of Icft-vnngcrs m his own or neighbour 
ing countries 

Dunng the whole of this period, though some groups of artists 
described themselves as especially revolutionary and, therefore es 
pccially deserving the support of Soviet state, the Communist Party 
consistently declined to accept any claim of this kind It left to the 
artists, and to the mutual cnliosm of Iheir contending sects, the 
determination of the kind of artistic form most suitable to deal with the 
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issues of the tunc. The idea of an essential connccnon betv%een the 
proletarian revolution and some ultra modern trends m art ivns nr\ er 
tahen scnousl) among Russian hlamsts As distinct from man) INcstcm 
left vMng intellectuals the> did cot fed particular!) attracted b) ultra 
modernism Lcnm himself, an admirer ofclassical art like most orthodox 
Marxists, held the someishat pnmiuvebut not unreasonable vtei* that 
‘proletarian art’ is the kmd of art a proletarian can appreciate — giv cn a 
practicable s)’stcm of adult educauon Artists of all schools found 
the state controlled publishing enterprises read) to publish their works, 
provided they showed a sufEaent amount of S)Tnpath) for the basic 
institutions of the regime The) were thus given the chance to make 
good their claim that their ideas as to aesthetic form were especiallv 
suitable to the proletarian revolution However, none of the advanced 
schools appealed to an) large section of the pubhe. Artists v\ ho tackled 
problcjnsfar removed from the prop»aganda needs of the state were not 
interfered with and during the period of the NEP there w-as a suffiaenl 
market forworks of an avowedi) non Communist character to give such 
artists their chance As the Communists were a minont) among the 
artists as well as among the intelligentsia to general which was the mam 
pubbe for the work of advanced artists, the problem and danger of 
confomut) did not even arise Tlie state would have been the last to 
further an) monopolist claims of an) schooL This attitude of neutralit) 
could be maintained the more easil) as most of the w orks of the advanced 
artists w ere far removed from the understanding of that mass pubbe in 
the education of which the state w-as micrested 
The whole posiaon changed as a result of two sets of changes m the 
social situation As the economic S)stcm dev eloped more and more into 
state Socialism, the state became the sole middleman between the artist 
and his pubbe. \N ith the end of the NEP, pnvate enterprise in publish 
mg was no more tolerated than pnvate enterprise m an) other industr) 
or trade On the other hand, a large potential pubbe for the works of 
the artist developed in consequence of the gradual increase m the 
standard of bving and the spread ofbtcracy 

Architecture was one of the first aits to be affected by these changes 
During the first decade of the Revolution there had been hardl) more 
than an occasional opportuiut) to build Consequent!) it was not a 
matter of great pubbe concern if this or that school of artists put before 
the public what it considered to be modds of thmgs to come. After the 
First Five-Year Plan, the whole ouUook. changed. Many biUions of 
roubles were spent on buildings, not merely because of the immediate 
urgency of the need but also to demonstrate to the people who had to 
bear the burden of reduced consumption that thar sacrifice was worth 
whole The av erage Moscow atizcn could not see, mdeed must not sec, 
the secret tank factories built somewhere in Siberia. The country was 
not nch enough to build blocks of flats for more than a small minority of 
shock workers and techmcians But the average Moscow citizen could 
be shown for what ultimate aims production was enormously increased 
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while hu wage remained nearly stable The Moscow Metro was a fint- 
dass opportunity to shosv him m a svay that was impressive to him 
Everything must be done to take advantage of such an opportumty 
The decision on the appropriate style was, evidently, something to be 
decided, after due discussion among the specialists, by the leading 
political authorities 

Only somewhat less marked was the change m fields where Soviet arts 
bad already flourished dunng the preceding period, such as literature, 
the theatre, and film production The market for the products of these 
arts was enormously widened to include millions of people formerly 
illiterate or semi hteratc There was no loiter an overwhelming need 
to offer them free artistic entertainment (or educational purposes We 
have seen above^** that the state used the artistic as well as other needs 
of the people as an incentive for increased production While consciously 
aiming at satisfymg the cultural needs of the consumer on as high a 
level as possible, the state had 10 the first place to cater for those mass 
tastes which it was trying to develop 

Here there is an evident analogy betiveen the recent development m 
the U S S R and m other countnes Ebewhere, as in the U S S R . the 
appeal to the mass taste has to a certain extent supplanted the appeal to 
a small and critical public In the USSR the state has certai^y the 
will and the power to develop mass taste m a certain direction towards 
a higher cultural level But if it should move too far ahead of the level of 
the average consumer m its cultural acbviues, it would deprive these 
activities — an Joiportantpartofjtspropaganda—oftbejr effectiveness 

If the state was to cater for mass needs, ctpenments were out of the 
question as far as this central task was concerned The only po«ib 2 e 
basis of public policy was the tradiOon that had proved a long standing 
success, if not with the masses— who, then, had been illiterate — then 
with those people who were able to transfer education to the masses, 1 e 
with the intelligentsia, old and new This tradition was that accepted as 
classical— in hterature from Pushkin to Gorki The decision in favour of 
this tradmon ivas furthered by two facts Nearly all its representatives 
had been progressives'® in the pobucal field, and the predominant 
tradition of Russian art had been disUnctly realistic. Though prior to 
Gorki, the Russian classics had not been definitely Socialist, this did not 
neccs^nly reduce their usefulness as a bndge for the peasant masses, 


i**Se« pp. 49.50 
>‘’S<enote 38 p 49 

ith the escepOoa of Doscotev-sty who m fact u the only Rusnaa elaojc only 

nioa'ffrateiypopufiiru«a'iyprej«irJv»*r(tttVo»aJf»st'5’ 

IS not Dosto evsk/j religious approach (Tolstoy has been populamed by the 
Soviet from the very beginning was certainly » religious man too) but ki ^ucisra, 
hi3 emphasis on introspection as opposed 10 acuoa for bettering the werW The m^y 
foreignen who revved Dosto ewky *od the trend m Russian thought be stood for, 
as the true Russian spint were cmainJy bound to be disappointed by the Russian 
revoluiioo, iofl.id.ng Its present tuge. On the other side it is not difficult to u^mtaad 
that the Soviet had little interest to encourage a ipintual cotnpeunon with India, for 
holiness and helplessness 
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ilbterate a mere decade before, to the Socialist art to come Certaml) it 
a useful bndge for the remnants of the old intelligentsia i«th ^^hom 
the Soviet desired to collaborate In an> case the classics formed a basis 
from which an ziU national development could start, the experiments of 
the first revoluuonar> period did not. It was not a mere chance but a 
conscious poUucal demonstration, that Stanislavski’s Moscow Arts 
Theatre, a t>-pical expression of the pre revoluuonari mtcUigentsia, was 
given T>ecia\ disuncuon on that vtr> da^ m 1937 when Mcicrhold’s 
theatre, the mam bulwark of post revolutionary advanced experiment, 
was closed The supporters of such an experiment like the supponers of 
experiments in the other fields we have discussed — education, faiml> 
life, or law — were bound to reject the new devdopments as counter- 
revolutionary Probably it would be an injustice to the Sovnet dictator- 
ship in this as w ell as m other fields to regard its present form as anythmg 
more than an expedient applied at a time of supreme national danger to 
achieve a maximum of ideological conformity, and to obnatc all 
potential threats to the desired national unity But behind these symp- 
toms lurks a more fundamental problem 
It is certainly not true that a SoctaJm state roust necessarily be less 
able and willing to satisfy tbe individual tastes of the consumers than 
private enterprise. Being subjected— even in the present USSR —to a 
certain degree of control from below, and needing the satisfaction of its 
consvuners not only for makmg business but even for its survival, the 
state supplying various products u hkely to consider the consumer's 
needs rather more than a private capitalist monopoly would do The 
Soviet has developed, in its large department stores for example, 
methods of keeping in touch with the consumer's desires rather superior 
to those I know of elsewhere There arc, for example, periodical con- 
ferences of housewives, patrons of the Moscow ‘Umv ermags’, where the 
latest patterns of clcclnc irons as well as of frocks or toys arc discussed, 
with the managers of the stores and representatives of the factories 
which supply the goods m attendance But there is a fundamental 
difference between mecung the needs of the customer in these and m 
purely artistic fields Ev cry housewife with some practice can judge the 
menis of an electnc iron, and every mother thinks she can contribute 
valuably to a discussion on the educational ments of toys As regards 
the frocks it is the customer who has to wear them — and if she and her 
friends are satisfied, the frock has been a success, mdeed Besides, by 
laying strong eiciphaws on watvonal tmdvWows awd/olklerf , vise state does 
Its part to prevent her judgement on what fashions are becoming from 
being dominated simply by the latest imported IVestem film But as 
regards purely artistic questions it » quite evident that the average 
customer for art (and this means, in a democrauc conception, every 
citiaenwho passes through the Moscow hlctro, or occasion^y visits the 
theatre) will, in aesthetic taste, merely reflect those standards to which 
he has been educated Onccannot,atthc5ame time, be a democrat and 
be afraid of the fact that the judgement of the average consumer of art 
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u bound to reflect the level to which socud condiUons have brought him 
If there is a certam ‘Victorian’ flavour, to use the English expression, m 
some present Soviet productions it ought to be kept in mind that the 
Russian peasants, who were dhtcrate ao years ago, have at least the sam r 
right as the Birmingham and Manchester industrialists and merchants 
of a century ago to celebrate their access to wealth and polmcal power 
in a someivhat primitive way The grandsons of those industrialists, to 
day incline to father over sophisticated trends in art Even if one is 
inclined to attribute this fact to their separauon from the broad masses 
of the people (left to the cinema and ‘tbnllcrs ) one may hope chat the 
sons and daughters of the present Soviet generation will make big steps 
forward beyond the present level But how can they be moved forward’ 
Can a state whose every investment must deprive the tables of its 
citizens allow wide freedom of experiment, at the pubbe expense even 
if distasteful to the majority of these ciiizem’ Or should this majority, by 
detenaimng the style in which actual buildings are to be built, deter- 
mine also the surroundings that will form the judgement of the next 
generation’ The dilemma seems insoluble, like so many Soviet dilcm 
mas, unless the country can experience a long period of peace and 
material progress If there were a penod when large expense even on 
some apparently unsuccessful experiment can be justified for the 
expenenent’s sake, when artistic heresy is not suspect as being a veiled 
form of opposition to the supreme demand of national unity in an hour 
of crisi , the i mo t of the problems of ‘directed arts’ would disippear 
The forms of the present Soviet arts may be transitional, the methods 
by which the deiued changes were earned through ephemeral (or so at 
least I hope) But the general trend of these changes corresponds to 
essential trends m Soviet soaety, caused by the broadening of the social 
and political basis of the dictatorship Rcviva] of the classics is one side 
ofthis development, stronger emphasis onfojkloreanothcr The classical 
wnters or at least their progressive majonty had concentrated thar 
interest upon the peasant masses of the people One need hardly wonder 
that the Soviet took an interest m these wntcrt, once the collectivized 
peasantry had entered the for^ound of Soviet pohucs On the other 
hand, there was a considerable amount of popular art of the peasant 
people themselves, in the applied arts, the Russian home crafts, in 
literature and music the old— partly mediaeval, even partly heathen — 
dtllines (national epos) and many national songs and dances Amtftzg the 
Great Russians with their highly developed professional art, folklore 
formed only part of the national cidture But with many non Russian 
nationahUcs of the Tsarist Empire, folklore, and in some cases recently 
disinterred ancient literary works, formed the only basis from which the 
new development of the national cultures could start 

The tendency ue have just described is not peculiar to Soviei 
development alone Slavonic peOjdes such as the Czechs or the 
Southern Slavs cultivate similar tendencies True, folklore in these 
countnes, as indeed m all countnes, is threatened by the rivalry of 
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professional art — in this case professional ^Vestem art — which by at- 
tracting the educated classes and thence the Icnser classes tends to 
restnet folklore to a mere hobby But there is a n cry marked distinction 
betis cen the culUva.uon of cuiuonal tradition in Soviet Russia and cUc- 
where The latter is alwaj-s exclusive and frequent]) approaches 
chauvinism, the worst excesses ofvvhich were reached in the Hitlentecult 
oT'Blut undBoden' The national cultural heritage is emphasized to prove 
the superiority of the particular nation aboie all other nations In 
Russia just the opposite takes place. Gmsinian, Armenian, or Uzbek 
national art is celebrated in spcaal ‘National Decades* m the heart of 
the Union ccrtai.il) not in order to prove the suptnonty of one above 
the other federated peoples, including the Great Russians Neither is it 
celebrated merely to tickle the fancy and to prove the width and 
strength of the mula national Empire, as Indian culture might be 
celebrated even by the most die hard Bnton Emphasizmg any 
individual Soviet people s national henuge means emphasizing the 
contnbution it is able to make a» an equal partner to thcmulu-natioial, 
not a national, culture of the commumt) Soviet pohc> in the art^, as 
well as Soviet pobey in general, 'cems to be at its best when dealing 
with the national problem even under the difficult conditions arising 
out of a federation between formerly ruling and formerl) colonial 
peoples 

1110 appeal to the classics and to folklore forms the startmg point of 
present Soviet pohc) iniheaits Thereproducuonofthetreasuresofthe 
past ought to form a bndge to the future, for the remnants of the old 
intelligentsia as transmitters, as well as for the masses of the peasants, 
and most of the workers who hav e only recently come from the village, 
who form the mam public for Soviet cultural activities But the bndge 
has two ends and a suitable starting pomt is only the prehrmnary con- 
dition for dev eloping an original neiv culture Dunng the rev olutionaiy 
penod Soviet s>’mp 3 th«ers were only a minority, although a favoured 
mmonty, among the artists Now the system relies on the support of the 
whole intelligentsia, the old as well as the new, and it is virtual]} in 
complete control of the ‘market’ for all works of art. Therefore it must 
take up a line about art, it must develop its ‘line’ of pobey as in other 
fields This ‘line’ has been indicated by the slogan ‘Socialist realism’, 
but this slogan means Lttle, and is open to misundcrstandmg abroad, 
unless It IS understood in connection w^th the polemics out of which it 
arose It took its nsc as polemic against the ultra modernist^ ‘fonnalist’ 
trends which had been popularized during the first revolutionary 
penod.as well as against the tendency, based upon the traditionsof the 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, of 
regarding Naturalism as the only truly progressive art, and any 
deviation from jt, especially any kind orsyiabohsm, as a reflection of the 
state of mmd of a decaymg society that did no more dare to face the 
truth As the slogan of ‘Socialist r^ltsm’ must take account of the very 
divenc trends in Soviet cultural lifr^ it has to be somewhat compreben- 
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sive, and by cmphasizi^ the one or the other side of the official 
delimitation, the artist schools may— and probably will— conUnue their 
contest The theoretical dcscnption sometimes shows more polemical 
emphasis than distinct content But, ui fact, it is a recapitulauon of the 
principles which the beat CMmplcs of Soviet art followed from the very 
beginmng 

Take, for example, the first Sbviet film that made for the world wide 
renown of Soviet film production. Battle cruiser Potemktn (1925) and com 
pare It with a more recent picture The Fatherland Calls (1936) Probably 
most readers will remember the wonderful closing part of Potemkin 
where the revolutionary ship » breaking through the line of the Tsanst 
fleet, which 13 itself nearly mutinous One sees mere engines working 
But the mechanisms of the turrets proclaim something Behind these 
engines arc living men and however many ‘Potemkins may be defeated 
in future. Freedom and Peace, at last, will conquer S,. 

Now take the closing scene of The Fathaland Calls The Naz!hbomber, 
the Viliam of the piece, has been shot down m acnal combat and lies, 
burning, on the wide Russian plain And while it is burning something 
happens to the vanush on the surface of the wing u melts, and the 
Swastika painted on it dnps away There is no expression of wishful 
thinking the German soldiers one sees in the picture behave like normal 
Nazi soldiers Even among the German pruoners of war one sees m the 
picture, there is no sensationalism What one sees is a symbol drop by 
drop the Swastika melts away from the surface of a burning German 
bomber There is no visionary revolutionism, but there is a strong, and 
unbreakable, belief that Fascism will break down, and Soculism 
conquer It u expressed by very sunilar methods as m the Potemkin of 
1935 

Realism, as underatood by present Soviet theory of Art, does not 
exclude painting things in black and white Even if especially delicate 
subjects such as mter factional struggle withm the Bolshevist party (as 
desenbed in the film Lenin) are left out, it must not be supposed that 
what IS desenbed in quite realisuc terms hopes to give an all round 
picture of reality Soviet realism does not merely describe It frequently 
describes to denounce But certainly its descriptions recently hzye be- 
come much more complete in some ^ghly important respects \ 

The subject and the mam atm of the propaganda is the new concep- 
tion of the Soviet fatherland as the community of all its honest citizens 
This propaganda is aimed not against a certain sector of these aazenj — 
wherever they stood dunng the past great crises— but against whatever 
threatens the Soviet fatherland &om vnihin or from wulroat Tht mam 
appeal is made to feelings and memonci that unite the present with the 
past and, most of all, unite all the nations wh^ together form the 
Soviet federation 

Onginally the mam subject of Soviet art was the dass struggle in its 
highest forms, revolution and ovjl war, or at least preparauon for 
revolution. The truthfulness and sympathy with which such things 
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could be described Iargcl> accountsYor the achiei'croents of the first 
period of So\^et art. Verj feiv of the people siho partiapated in pro- 
ducing the Ba 1 ih~cTmsrT Polmkin had personal rttmnisccnces of the 
episode, or even of the 1905 rctolution But all of them, and indeed the 
iihole of their Soviet public knew, by personal ccpenence, ^^h3t a 
retoluuon u-as hie Therefore ihe> «erc able to describe it wth a 
truthfulness that moved the ads'aoced pubhc abroad i\hich Irion's 
rctolutions onl) from histoiy bools, ifat ^ But though the film Pe/m- 
k\n describes truthfully the feelings, the ideals and the v\orld of revolu- 
tionaries, It does not gne a \cry complete or satisfactory description of 
the norld of theu" oppressors Sholokhov snovtiArJQjjmFlousPeVcfi 
marked a disunct stepforviard A senousattempt was made to understand 
and to describe objectively, and not without svmpathy, the feebngs of 
those tsho, in the days of the Civil War, took tlie side that proved 
wrong Of course u was no mere chance, at least as regards the success 
of the novel, that it dealt with the Cossacks, 1 e waih a section of the 
Russian people that had been so strongly divided during the Civil W ar 
Winning the aedv e support of the Cossacks for the defence of the Soviet 
fatherland presupposed an aa ofreconohation, achiet ed mfact in 103^ 
by the restoration of the tradiuonal Cossack formations which mvolv'cd 
the restoration of the civic ngbts of those who had pariiapated in the 
Civil \S ar on the side of the Whites And Quul FItjs 0 -t D-n was success- 
ful too ui the sense that it introduced this act of reconciliauon Other 
secdoru ofsoaety which formerly stood asidevveretobe reconciled too 
Soon came novels dealing with Russia’s great past. N. 

pKler the Crtat by Alexey Tolstoy is, m my opinion, one w the best 
histoncal novels ever written— and it could only have been written xn 
Stalinist Russia Official or liberal pre-revoluiionary v\Titcrs (including, 
of course, the emigre*) had idealized Tsar Peter, aud the writers of the 
first Soviet penod had vvntien in a spirit of purely pegativ e criticism It 
speaks for the moral forces of at least part of Soviet literature — and 
against current prejudices as regards the freedom granted to it — that 
Tolstoy as vrell as Sholokhov wrote rather m opposition to the then 
predominating trends, and that both got their -bpoks successTull) 
published 

After having mentioned the mam trends in Soviet axiistic develop- 
ment, httle additional information can be gamed by discussing the 
iheones as evolved since the Congress of the Soviet authors m IQ35 
’Sooabst realism’ as it is now defined differs from inert ‘naturalism’ It 
doesnot aim at a photographic record It 'elects what it considers to be 
relevant Present Soviet cnocism acknowledges that the classical works 
of ‘naturalism’ hav e been ‘rcalisuc* m this sense Of course, Zola did not 
write Gemuial merely to pve a ‘photographic’ description of capitalist 
exploitation and the worken’ reaction to this exploitation He wanted 
to further Socialism. Bang a great artist, he succeeded in doing this 
much more effectively by a descnption of what every reader had to 
accept as at least possible facts, thim other people had done bv long 
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declamations In this sense all good Stmcl art from the very beginning 
was ‘realist’ and the newjormula was rather a description of what 
already existed 

‘Socialist realism’ 13 opposed to idealism and symbolism of all fcin dt 
It would be quite impossible to represent m Soviet art for other than 
satmcal aims (and now even this would be avoided m order not to 
violate the feelings of behevers) any mysucal idea But the two classical 
Soviet films just mentioned show that some kind of symbolism finds its 
place even within orthodox materialism ‘Socialist realism’ gives, 
avowedly, som“ place to romanticism — otherwise it would hardly be 
possible to assimilate such an essential part of the national hentage as 
Pushkin The feudal past u not glonficd fay the whole of mneteenth 
century Russian romanticism There was alw a school of romanticism, 
m Russia as in other countries,*** which attacked and satirized the past 
in so far as it opposed present progress In so far as the feudal past is 
merely regarded as a certain phase in the national development it u, 
today, accepted by offiaal Soviet ideology as part of the nanonal 
hentage On 22 June, t94f, in the afternoon of the day on which the 
Nazi hordes attacked Socialist Russia, 1 heard Moscow broadcasting 
that scene of Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera Pnnee Igor where, m his absence, 
the barbarian hordes attack the hero’s castle The Russian warriors 
under theleadershipofthctr prince’s wife defend it successfully, although 
the castle burns Russia does not cease to be Russia for being Socialist 

I mentioned at the beginning of the present chapter that 1 intended 
to deal with Soviet art merely from the point of view of the sociologist 
and that this « not the only, and not the essential pome of view in art 
But even the sociologist may attempt to answer the question ofhow the 
political and social position of the arts ma Socialist state may influence 
their future progress 

To have brought the Russian classics to th^cople, the source of all 
future Russian art, and to have dcUvered the treasures of folklore from 
the Cinderella role formerly forced on them by all kinds of academic 
art — old-fashioned or ultra modern— marks an enormous step forward 
The whole importance of this step wiM probably not be experienced 
until the next generation grows up Admittedly, the methods by which 
this progress was achieved, under the aega of a state which controlled 
the market, were bound to create some undesirable by-products Once 
official sympathy for classicism had been expressed, a somewhat 
cauUous architect might tend to suck some columns or similar orna- 
ments on his otherwise sober budding, and the result might look very 


strange indeed But these are the excesses, not the essentials As regards 
the essentials, state intervention with that which cannot develop but by 
a maximum amount of free iiuuauv*^ an^ecdom even of error, » 

KNnCerraanv, for example iheyDUBsSc&lIer.TjcJnerknd eipeaaUyHejne Bang 
a romaoiic, 1 e lamg jyrobolic exprcssjcais for he had to aay. did not prevent 
Htiao-or Pushkin-from strongly rejecting the fasjuonable rearaonary ro^Ucum 
as expressed, for by the Historuai SchooT. or Neo-Caihohcum in Germany 
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certainly full ofdangtrs, cspeoallj jf this state i5\Trmall> thcaoaopo* 
list controller of the market But, as I said before, it would probabl) be 
wrong to regard the existence of a ^ ^ more than a 

temporary phenomenon, bom pattl) out of the tramiuoial needs of 
education in a fonncrl) flhterate country, and paitlj out of an cxcep- 
tionall} difficult iniemationaj situation that m general, restricted the 
freedom of dissent the So\aet state felt able to tolerate. If a state spends 
manj inilhons on the artistic appearance of a building like the Moseem 
Metro ii t\ill altraji be inclined to have an opinion rtgarding the 
educational talue of such an in\-estinent The fact that the state has an 
opinion m such matters mercl} accompanies the fact that it is gbie and 
rcad> to spend millions for purely educational puipo*ies ^ 

True, the poMtii-c problem starts just vberc the rather seIccmT and 
distributive possibihties of slate interference end. Raphaels 

aioria appealed to all strata of the society for \s hich the artets worked 
to the ilhterate peasant who would pr3> his -f-r Mans with deeper 
emotion, as well as to the initdhgentsia who could discuss refined 
problems of artistic expression, and even of philoscpb^ This is-as 
possible because the great artists of the Renaissance worked for an 
integrated soaets, though the strong appeal of thtir svork, as distinct 
fitim earl) mediaeval art, to us ma) be connected with the fact that »t 
expressed the dismiegration of mediaevaJ soaen, and the nse of the 
fcstrrgwis individualitv At present, after tndustnal capitalism has done 
Its work and disintegrated <oaet>, we find producDte arOfls dn-orced 
from the understanding of the masses of the people-even if, like 
Picasso, the) proclaim their adherence to Communism. Thc\ t\-Drk for 
a small stratum of rowjurrerr which is bound to be destrojtd bj a 
Socaalist tran. formation, e\Tn one much Ims radical than that realized 
m the U S S R. Even assuming that a Soaahst state could be expected 
to let Its artist’s education start where the pnrate Maecenas had to 
stop exerct-ing his fimctioi, it is inconceivable — and, from the Socialist 
point of \iew, not rvxn desirable — that the stratum of connoisseurs 
produced by the dass-structure of capitalist soaet) should be replaced 
b) another onginaung from educational or ps)xho]ogical experiments 
the outcome of such a pohey would simplj be the prescription of the 
last ciprewionist fashion produced b) the past order of soaet) as the 
standard of coming academic an instead of the last st)le accepted b) 
the masses of the nation as classical, as in Sonet art poliaes. In an) 
case, the new societ) has to start its own artistic culture b> produang 
•aTirw grtfopc^peop’iexcdcmgiinjsticforinst^ ex pr e ss ion aiA-appea&mg, 
again, to an mtegrated soacty Temporal) recession of the dement of 
forma] expression — that is to sat, ofwhat man) people would describe 
as the speafic artistic dement — ^is almost incntable in such circum- 
stances The appeal of anaent Christian art rested at first upon a 
content accepted by all the members of the communiU The cuirent 
Soviet argument that great common experiences are bound to produce 
great orttrtif expressions is not convmcmg, art being onl) one of the 
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vanous possible expressions o^cial expcnence Expenence shows that 
some aspects of art flourish mainly at the eve of great revolutions, 
when soaal tensions seek expression, whilst others are fevoured by the 
removal of existing restrictions and by the opcnmg of new prospects 
to large strata of the people formerly excluded from all higher achieve- 
ments of civilization From the soaologist's pomt of view it is nonsen- 
sical to judge a social transformation its ability to develop creatrve 
progress m all fields of art There is no historical precedence for a 
transformation of the scale of the transition of a coimtry with the 
record of Tsanst Russia to Sociahstn, and generalizations based on the 
outcome of iourgeou-democratic revolutions m Western countnes 
would be evidently unjustified The only thmg that can be stated with 
some safety is the likehhood that maximum achievements in raaimg 
the masses of the people familiar with the best achievements of existing 
art arc also likely to create optimum conditions for eventual new 
creative trends 




(a) The Attitude te^erds Cherch aid Religion 


It is iupossible to understand the dc\-c!opmeni of So\iei philosophr 
vathout understanding its antagonists and it is impossible to under 
stand these antagonists as mercl) abstract <pintual, instead of concrete 
social and political forces To understand present Scmet philosophj ^^c 
ha\-e to start from its struggle against traditional rebgion. But to under 
stand this struggle mc must analjse the histone position of the Russian 
Church \S e cannot start from abstract philosophical pnnaples as do 
some cntics m this country 

Stalin has dropped other, more essential elements of dassical Marxist 
theory than Marx's phrase that ‘Rehgion is the dope of the people’, to 
uhich Marx added the ndcr that this dope M-as nccessarj and un- 
a\*oidable as long as the masses Inxd under conditions Mhere the) 
needed dope, and a strong polemic against liberal rauonalism and its 
hopes for ‘abolishing religion’ If Stalin has made no firndainental 
concessions to organued rdigion, the reason b not dogmauc 
inSexIbilit) 

The e^enuai reason is simple the orthodcs Church and to a lesser 
extent the most important churches of the non‘Sla\‘onic canons, es* 
peoall) Islam, \s ere the chief stronghold of reaction in Russia until sti) 
recent times Once the regime sins fuml) established, BohheiTsm could 
make its peace unth the traditions of Russian Liberalism ^^hlch bad 
stnsen, ho«ei-cr timidly, for the liberation of the serfs But it is diScult 
to forget that the Chur^es — the largest serf holders m Russia after the 
Tsar — oppesed theabobuon of serfdom in 1861, difEcult not toremem* 
ber that priests of the orthodox Church headed the anu JcivTsh pogroms 
after 1905, those pogroms that were Tsarism’s ansiser to the dangerous 
revolutionary movement that shook the foundations of absolutism 
Finall) tshen the 1917 rcs-olution look the anti-clencal course it ivas 
bound to take m the circumstances, the Church threiv all its power 
bchmd the ^^^uIe counter revolution and ihereb) signed the death 
warrant ofits own political influence. 

The Churdi had its niart)Tsu« bad atnoluusm m England and France 
and there is room for human 5)'n]path) with the defeated cause. How- 
es’er , ihe. essen.'ial Ci/iX •& t2wc. bad T/c. tliiisa va be spased IS 2i 

factor m Russian pohucal life once the regime which it bad upheld snth 
all Its power to the last bad been oserdirown. Nor would it be entirdj 
true to say that, pnor to the war, the Church no longer presented an) 
threat to the Revolution. We base seen abos'c^” bow, dunng the 1937 

‘“See p 88 
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elections, some leaders of the Chi^ tned to act as a political party 
The bishops, if no one else, must have realized that in the nature of the 
case an ecclesiastical political party was bound to be anti-Soviet 

The position of the smaller sects and of the religious organizations of 

the formerly oppressed nationalities waisomewhat different Dunngthe 

Civil War all these smaller sects and even Roman Catholics found for a 
time that there was a distinct improvement of their posiuon as compared 
with Tsanst days, when they had been oppressed in favour of Ortho- 
doxy Butitwasnotforlong TTie Soviet was to have the same experience 
as the French revolutionanes 1 30 years before, who had also encouraged 
sects opposing the former state Church, and even a split withm the 
latter All went well as long as the Revolution fought its ongmal 
antagonists — the Russian landlords and their foreign supporters But 
when, after igay, the Bolshmks went further and atta^ed the new 
bourgeotne, the product of the NEP, and the capitalists and landlords of 
the formerly oppressed nations especially in Central Asia, these social 
classes found staunch supportersm those religious organizations that had 
up to then been loyal For collccuvizauonofagnculture and mdustnah 
zation threatened their tradiuonal rule as well as that of landlords and 
capitalists 

Meanwhile the ‘living Church’, a secessionist body within the 
orthodox Church whose growth had been encouraged by the Soviet, 
lost all Its uiBuence Some of its adherents became out and out Com 
munists, others returned <0 the orihodcct fold And the Orthodox 
Church supported the kulaks in theirligbt against collectivization This 
course of events can hardly come as a surprise to any student of 
revolutionary movements It is difficult to blame the Church at that 
stage, for inevitably it represented the traditional outlook of (he village 
Even if the leaders of the churches had wished (as they did not) to sup 
port the Soviet pohey, their exhortauons would have been meffecuve 
For the members of the ecclesiastical communities within each village 
were identical with those who, for social or traditional reasons, opposed 
thenewstateofthings ^ 

It was therefore a mere recognition of the political logic of the situ 
alion when in 1929 the Church was forbidden by law to engage m any 
social activity apart from the organization of religious worship 
Religious oigamzations were no longer allowed to maintain chanties, 
welfare organizations or co-operatives This last fonn of organization 
had been very popular among the Volga Genaan Mennoniies and also 
with the Orthodox Church for it made possible the continued existence 
of monasteries under another name Norwere they aHowed to engage m 
education, nor permitted to own property except the essentiaJs of 
religious worship The 1936 Constjtuuon disunguished between ‘free- 
dom of worship’, as grants to the adherents of all religious faiths, and 
‘freedom of anU religious propaganda’ as granted to all rauonahst- 
minded citizens and orgamzauons Only the latter have the nght to 
proselytize for their point of view the bcUeven, while the religious life 
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of their existing communities is protected,**^ are not alloi\-ed to wden 
their sphere of influence b> propaganda. Indi\idual propaganda, of 
course, can hardlj be prevented Rehgious instruction, indqieadentl) 
of the schools and as a pn\-ate activity of the parish pnest, is allowed in 
<rnaH groups m the homes of the interested parents, and the Churdi 
its ccclcsiastical ac2dein> for training nc^^ pnests. In dis- 
cussing this pomt one ought to keep in mind that m Eastern Europe and 
Asia rehgious denomination and nanonaht^ arc, very often, merel) two 
sides of the same thing Thus, for example, in Eastern Galicia, Roman 
Catholicism is identified by everyone wath the Polish and cither of the 
tivo Greek denominations with the Ukrainian nationaht) *** To 
‘polonixe’ a family implied maku^ it enter the Roman Catholic Church 
— and the Pilsudskian regime had not failed to make use of this machmery 
Happily , the ini erse procedure has been prevented by the exchange of 
populations those Poles ssho prefer to stay in the Soviet Ukraine are 
likely to be rationalist minded workers, and thus protected against 
nationalist missionary acunues. If ihc Sonet constitution should grant 
the right of propaganda to rehgious bodies, tt w ould legalize the com- 
petition of the Churches not only with the state-supported youth 
organizations (which the Sowet state would bate little reason to fear), 
but also against each other, which w-ould be a threat to the peacefijl 
co-habitation of the peoples of the U S S R 

To describe the position of the Churches in the U S.S JL as ‘rehgious 
persecution’ is unjustifiable, unless eccIesiasDcal regarding the 

‘natural rights and responsibilities’ of the Church are taken for granted 
The Church isasincdy private orgauizanon. But this organization had, 
before the war, 40,000 cndently flourishing parish groups, and an 
armual mcomc of about half a bilhon roubles Thirtv per cent, of the 
population were estimated to be partiapating, to some extent, in 
ecclesiastical life. It docs not look as ifit were an oppressed organizauon 
iftheMoscow bishopric alone could collect oneand a half million roubles 
on the occasion of the twenty fourth annn-ersary of the Red Army in 
1942 ISor does acti\-c membership of the Church present an insur- 
mountable obstacle toa professional career* among the contributors to a 
recent official publication of the orthodox Church*** there ivere three 
professors and some well known artists The leaders of the rehgious 
hierarchy themselics recognize that occasion^mtcrfcrence wath the 

***ExCTOes ofantj i^gious propaganda m the ^ense of its using no more arguments, 
butvirilajiiu’ 

services aiostitutes an offence. 

“•Each of them, again is roere 3 y conspicuousTor adistmct pohucalonentation the 
Umates for the \\ estem, the Greek-Orthodox for the aU-Slai 

•“TTie TnilA ©71 Rff gion ,n ^iisn3,}Sohhdiedb> the Moscow Patnarchat 1942, wnh a 
preface by Acting Patriarch Sergev (Russian) It u a highly intcrestmg coUrction cf 
arocles, reports and documents regarding the pcmtion of the Church towards the war 
See also U or JVnrs 15 January 1943 vnth the New A car s messages of the Or- 
thodox, Old Believers (the disscntia^ Cfmp, split up m the iMe sevaiteeath-century). 
Bapnst and Protestant Churches. Tlie present writer does not happen to know of 
siniilar documents from the Catholic side. 
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acUviues of this or thattiishop js the consequence of his worldly, 
political activities They appreciate that the recrudescence of inter- 
ference m the political life of the country is due to habits contracted 
during the Tsarist period, when the Church tras a pnvileged body, 
though by no means free from state control On the other hand, they do 
not regard the loss of their former privileges as an unmitigated evil 
There is no necessity to doubt the sincerity of such statements by men 
who have seen a Rasputin making and unmaking buhops, and have 
experienced what heavy pnee in popular sympathy the Church had to 
pay for its pnvdcgcd economic position 

The Churches iincerdy supported the Soviet regime in its stru^le 
against Hitler’s Germany, and also defend their Russian fatherland even 
against attempts of cmigr^ bishops to mobilize Amencan pubbe opinion 
infavour of interference with the internal regime of the U S S R in the 
name of ‘religious freedom’ In doing so they follow the ancient 
tradition of the Russian Church which— apart from the post 1917 Civil 
War — alwa) s was to identify the cause of Russian nauona! independence 
wth the interests of the Chureh A/ert like AJe*andcr IVewiy, the 
conqueror of the Teuton order, or Dnutn Density, the hberator from 
the Tartar yoke, were canomz^ by the Church As we have already 
seen, the Soviet regime now gives fuU weight to the histone importance 
of these struggles for national liberation On the other hand the Church 
is new ready to regard men like Pushkin, Lennontov, Bjebnsky and 
Tolstoy as elements of the national tradition There is not always a 
great difference between the language m which the beloved fatherland 
» described by official and by ecclesiastical pubbeauons Certainly this 
IS a proof of the complete success of Stalin’s policy of cstabluhmg 
national unity under the banner of the revolutionary state Is it abo a 
proof that the historical reasons for the fornw anticlerical policy of the 
Sonet state no longer exist? 

This policy ivas to a very large extent bound\p snth the need for 
secunty against potential fifth columnists The Churches have proved 
themselves to be loyal supporters of the rcgunc Of course, this does not 
mean that they arc necessanly supporters of all the pobcies of the 
regime Even so, the proofs of the loyalty of the Church given dunng 
the war have abcady resulted in the Church having been granted all 
facilities for completing its internal oiganization, within the framework 
provided by the Disestabbshmcnt Laivs The permission, demanded 
by these laws, to hold a national congress of the Church has been 
granted, as it has not been since igsfi Thus Acting Patriarch Seigey 
could be elected Patriarch and, instead of the hitherto pronsonum, a 
permanent national organization of the Church be established Little 
has happened beyond a stabilization of the position hitherto, but the 
very fact of the state agreeing to such a stabihzaUon implies a certain 
confidence that the restored national Churdi orgamzauon will not be 


misused for anti Soviet acuwties However, it is essential to realize that 
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there arc stjll senous obstadc^obe ov cc ome bdbre the present lolera 

tionoforgasuredreliciQnv.'fllgive'wai to real acutialitj ofth" *i3lc. 

The of these difficultjes anscs froia the intemaDonal affiliations 
of at least some of the Churches The Roman Catholic Church \vzs quite 
prcpaitii to accept pohutal pressure, to wt pres'Uie bj the Polish state 
upon Its Uk rainian citizens, as a legitimate means to increase its SocL 
Tbus It created •nich a atuation that the Russian Orthodox Church wss 
to desenbe^^^ the occupation of the estem Ubram* bs the Red \nnT 
as the rcstorauan of the freedom of vorship for onbodox LTtrainians. 
The pan Turanian campaign of Turkish or Afghan nght •wingers SA'as 
tied up snth pan Islamitic propaganda, and supported b> German as 
^^•cll as Japanese publications and agents. Such facts sv'ere bound to 
cause suspiaons against the Churches concerned NNherc does legitimate 
s)iDpathy viith felloiv bebe\-crs abroad end, and treason m fansur of 
foreign governments begin? The greatest difficulties, ofeonrse, anse-with 
respect to the Roman Catholic Cbuieh This Church has its own 
political programme embodied m the papal mcjelicals, which everv 
Cathobc IS bound to believe infallible. This programme is avowedlj 
8tncU> opposed to the political programme of the Soviet Union, and 
the international poliaes of the Holv See are hardl> distmguishable 
from those of any worldl) propagandist of an aan^SoMci war Here u 
therefore a strong case for retaining the piosisions of Sos'set legislation 
against religious propaganda as opposed to religious woiahip 

The second essential difficult) of the relipous problem anses from the 
opposition cf mcsi of the Chinthes to the land of popular edncatien 
w hich the Soviet state regards as essential. Man) an rfucated bishop or 
pnest will pour contempt on the pnmitive dualit> of superstition and 
rebgion which used to prrvuil in Russia. He wiU fed that the need for 
religion is not lessened cNTn if the Copcrmcan s^-stem and the Darwinian 
theorj be accepted However, the enlightened conviction of some 
educated bishop is one thing, and thcpsjxhological basis of the influence 
of the Church on the mass of the population is another In an) case even 
the most educated bishop is bound to bebeve that the time available for 
the education of children os better appbed in teaching them the Book of 
Genesis, with an interpretation by the village pnest, rather than modem 
sacncc. As the Soviet state is bound to hold the opposite view it must 
restnet the Church’s influence on the education of children to a Tmm 
mum, A mere tv\-enty )*ears ago the Communists could deeplj impress 
■friB mass tfi 'line Cnurdo taugnt population 'try demonstrating that frie 
bodies of the saints rot mjust the same way as those of ordinarj people. 
This IS a verj pmruiive sort argument, but everj senous ob'server of 
Russian life will agree that it u just a^ut the level of the average 
Russian village pnest. In any case it is not the Soviet state that has to 
bear the responsibiht) for the latter’s level. Such facts must be borne in 
mind m connection v.ith the attitude the state not od1> towards The 
Church, but also towards modem saence. The attitude of Coromumsi 

***Ib«l, fL 108 
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phJosophen^** JsN:omtantly influenced by the feelmg that modem 
modifications of the Copenucan system may tend to obsetue some 
elementary truth and possibly weaken the audionty of science as com 
pared with religion m the vUbge X 
These difficulties will disappear in due *urse The Church accepts 
the new social order It will attempt to teco^ile its teachings with the 
discoveries of science Having lost its mediaeval fiincucjn as the protector 
of the traditional social order and as a substitute for education, it would 
stdl satisfy many spiritual needs The intensity of the devouon of the 
smaller community may make up for the Joss of the former outward con 
formity of the mass of the population Even so, could the Church drop 
Its claim to provide an order for society as a whole, an order comprehen 
ding the whole of the moral and intellectual life of society’ Could it 
accept a position on a par with that of the arts and philosophy as a 
leisure time interest for a certain number of citizens’ The Church, in 
any case, claims to represent an absolute truth, while the state, even in 
the most amicable interpretation of the disestablishment, can never 
the Ceatmaaat Party s elaatx to a simtisciy 46so/ufe frucA /or 
the essential foundations of Manusra The war, in which Russian 
Chnstians and Russian Communists have fought Side by side, has 
already resulted m greater tolerauon of religious activities But the 
Russian state that has emerged victorious from the crisis u still the state 
of the 1917 revolution and of the Commumsc Party Though there are 
many arguments in favour of greater Lbemlisrn, there are none in 
favour of abdication \ Xv 

Xow you need only look at any official Roman Catholic publication 
on the subject'*’ to learn that ‘religious freedom as interpreted by the 
representatives of a cotalitanan faith cannot piossibly be conceded by 
any progressive state, however tolerant it may be The Communist 
conception’ of religious freedom as freedom of worship is rejected*** and 
opposed by the Cathobc idea of rcbgious freedom which includes, apart 
from public support for the priesthood, the nghl of Catholic children to 
be educated m Cathohe spools and to be protected against ant; 
Catholic influences ‘Anti Cathobc influences’, in the USSR, 
evidently include the influence of Ibc state and the youth organizations 
sponsor^ by the state These claims arc incompatible with the pohey of 
any purely secular state, for they are incompauble with a similar free- 
dom for any altexnative faith As r^ards the USSR m particular, 
Cathobc pubUcaiions bke that just quoted are full of statements even 
about the purely secular side of its soaal order that seem calculated to 
confirm any Russian Communist m his conviction that this kind of 
propaganda is treason And all these statements are basedwi-authonty 
anyRomanCathobcuboundtor^rdasuifallible' \ 

Is this attitude pccuba^o \hc Roman Catholic Church? Probably it 
•**Or adult educatioouts S« pp 171 and *74 
“’E-g mRusifl London Bums Oates 1940 

‘“Loc at, pp >5 t6 
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js,atanj rate mils extreme foms The Rmsian Orthodox Church m the 
wartime publication ue quoted abo\e exphcitl> rejects mtervenbon m 
polibcs, apart from defence of the common fatherland But apart from 
fascist or semi fascist propaganda of mdiiidual Churches'^* the 
difficulues remain enormous 

Any reasonable compromise uould hate to be based on a public 
recognition of the *a religious, but not anti religious’ character of pubbe 
education This posibon, uhen taken b> the stiff of Sotiet schools, is 
attacked by the supporters of the League of the Godless much as cc 
clcsiastics m this country complain of it — onJ> from the other side The 
only difference is that the cntics in the USSR complain of teaching 
that ‘although a religious, is not anti religious’, uhile, m this country, 
critics wU complain of ‘not anti religious, but a religious’ teaching No 
doubt, the British ecclesiastics and their sjmpathizers will maintam 
that their religion is the right one But so also do the Russian rationalists 
How then is a compromise possible'^ 

One may be inclined to argue that the diihculty is merely transitional 
and IS bound to disappear with the consolidation of the regime The 
Bolsheviks are not an ordinary party such as the \Vhig% and the Tones 
«\ the eighteenth and runeteenth century A closer parallel might be 
found in Cromuell's Ironsides, and the latter uere certainl> not in 
different touTirds Popish teaching m English schools But out of the 
Ironsides, the ^^hlgs arose and the latter, in due course, became in* 
different, eien towards Anglo Catholicism Will BoUhevum continue 
indeBnitel) to be an ardent and exclusive faith, claiming the whole of 
roan’s higher interests and all his readiness for sacrifice for higher ends’ 
And where, then, will the Ghrnuan Churches be’ Ignoring speculation 
about the remote future, and concenlraling on our owm day, it is very 
difficult to contend that the Russian Commumsu hav e already achiev ed 
their task to such an extent that they could retreat into an eighteenth- 
century WTiigposuionwithout risking ultimate defeat and the loss of all 
their achievements But if tlicy cannot thus retreat, if they are bound to 
continue to mobilize the nation’s highest spmtual energies to achieve a 
new and belter order of soacly, they arc bound to collide with some 
essential features of present-day Chnstianity Not a Roman Catholic, 
but a Protestant who is anything but narrow minded, General Smuts, 
said recently 

‘We stand, as it were, at a great break or dmdc of history, in a crisis 
in which old traditions and principles are no longer accepted, where 
the greater poruon of mankind are casting rourd and searching for a 
new w orld outlook, a new life principle, a new code to follow and obey 
^V'c are looking for a short cut to economic and social reforms, and 
run the nsk of deserting the fundamental principles on which our 

••’Besides, inequality of the status oT the various Churches according to thof 
political beha\-iour, would raise new ^fficulim for ihe U S S R Thu has already been 
illusuated by Western reactions on the Greek Uniaie Ukrainians re-jouungthe Greek 
Orthodox Church in spite of the obvious oi^ui of the ihe Gte^ Umaie Church 
through mcorporauon of the Ukraine into the former PoUsh Kingdom 
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CSirutjan Civilization is foundod We run the nsk of exchanging our 

the world has no neetf for a new order or a new plan, but only &e 
honest and courageous application of die histoncal Christian idea’ 
Anyone who knows revolutionary Russia, or is familiar with the 
struggle of millions of continental Socialists, knows that the antithesis 
between struggle for a netv onder of society and spiritual values is 
wrong There are Chrispans in this country who reject such an anti- 
thesis But although I am in strong sympathy with the latter I am not 
sure ivhelher it is not General Smuts who interprets nghtly the meaning 
— and the necessary social function — ofAistoncal Christianity 
The last Archbishop of Canterbury made a statement'*^ that is 
highly interesting in discussing our problem There is. Dr Temple 
stated, nothing in economic Communism that is incompatible with 
Christianity, and the associationofCommunism*** with atheism is to be 
regarded as a mere historical accident The first statement deals with 
the conditions of a Cotnmuiust society, once established In this sense it 
can hardly be contested Ideals of economic equality w«e highly 
acceptable topnmitive Chnstianity and to many radical reformers On 
the other hand Marxism, in its philosophical conceptions emphasues 
humanistic ideals It is true, that often, for example m papal encyclicals, 
an attempt is made to show a necessary connection between private 
property and emphasis on human individuality But here the argument 
IS defimtely political and the disagreement arises from a difference of 
opinion as to the effect of given social institutions on human life There 
IS no disagreement between Chnstianity and Marxism— as distinct, say, 
from Hitlerism — as to the purpose of social institutions, which a to 
further the development of human personality 
The second half of Dr Temple s statement raises more difficult issues 
Is the clash between the Church and revolutionary Socialism during 
the penod of transition from capitalism to Socialism really mere 
histoncal accident^ Could it be avoided by alternative pobcies of one or 
both of them, given what they are’ The Anglo Saxon, with whom the 
'no bishop, no king’ is a mere historical memory, may be inclined to 
answer this question in the affirmative, espeaally if he, like Dr Temple, 
embodies a tradition of intcrpielmg Christianity in the sense of social 
progress But Dr Temple would have been the last to deny that such an 
interpretation of Chnstianity was not the only influential one even m 
his country and in his age On the Conunent — not only, but in an 

especcilly-laghde^nxmRitsssx—s/K^tksfKMs/pretzSKiBcirCbristxsiiity 

has, hitherto, been dominant This social reactionary interpretation of 
Christianity is undoubtedly incompanble iwth Socialism It is in ap- 
pealing to the feelings of General Franco and h« followers that the most 


*•“7^ 77™;!, 8 April 194* 

‘•‘7^ Tinus, 5 May 194* 

’•*Of course Dr Temple was speaking of 
Marxism not about Conunuoisc tendeocie* in 
consckrusly based upon Cbnstsaoicy 


Communism i e political 
jn genera) some of which were 
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controversial statements of Bntish poLtiaans about the ‘Chnstian* 
character of the order to come have been made Marxists vail hardly 
believe that the association of political Christianity with Franco and 
Darlan is a mere histoncal accident, but wll be inclined to trace its 
roots through the whole history of the Church and its association with 
the powers that be But even if this association should be broken, in due 
course, and ‘Christian Civilization’ should cease to be a political 
formula under which the Polish Government m exile tried to claim 
Lithuania, much deeper issues would arise 
\STiether Dr Temple was right or wrong in regarding the histoncal 
connection between Church and reaction, and between Marxism and 
atheism, as accidental, i e as something that could be changed wathout 
cither side ceasing to be what it essentially is, rcvolutionaiy Socialism 
has certainly a particular set of soaal standards These standards 
centre on setf sacrifice for achieving a better society , i e just that ivhich 
General Smuts regards as a secondary issue Marxism, at least in the 
Bolshevist form, is itself something like a rchgion in the sense that it 
makes an appeal to the supreme spiritual forces in mankind Precisely 
for this reason its reconciliation with other appeak to the same forces is 
not a simple task Dostoievsky, who knew the spirit of revolutionary 
Russian intellectuals, believed that there was an essential and insur* 
mountable antithesu, and (hat those who tried to improve mankind’s 
conditions (in this world deprived it of spiritual Ireedom, and were 
doing the antichnst’s work *•* The Russian mysuc — and the mystical, 
Slavophil tendency in Russian thought m general — is not identical with 
the whole of Chrisuanwy But there u a senous problem, both for 
Chrutians and for Marxists It is not the sociologist’s task to answer the 
question whether what is to come is a competition between two forces, 
both essentially religious,*** to be decided by the future development 
of society In principle, there might also be another way There may 
be competiuon m budding the new society between those who draw 
the spiritual forces necessary for accomplishing this task from the 
Marxist, and those who draw it from the traditional Christian set of 
spiritual values In such a case no state — and least of all the Soviet state 
— ^would be inclined to make any distinction betw een those who help m 
Its creaUve work for this or for that philosophical reason 

There are, jn the USSR too, people who attempt a reconciliation 
of Christianity wnth the new social tasks in the same sense as, m this 
country does the Dean, of Canterbury Gir exa.TO.’jIe ux tbA 

historical evolution of human ideals cannot a pnen deny that an evolu 
tion even of Christian ideals may be possible — even if, as I think. 
General Smuts has truly interpreted the present position of histoncal 
Christianity If those who attempt such an evolution should prove sue* 

’’’SeeKuwonderful Grand Inquisitor laibeBnlJiersJCaTtunasoo AWestemer Selma 
Lageiloef has discussed the same mac vnib another evaluation in The iiiraeUs 
Anticknst 

’’•Religious m the sense we use the word herr does of course not mean belief in 
metaphysics but the development ofa certain spiritual attitude 
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cessful and influential, the connection between the Soviet state and 
atheism would prove, if not an accidental, then, in any case, a mere 
histoncal phenomenon 

(i) Marxtsl Phihsefiky la At U S S R 

The contest with religion not in the higher sense discussed above, but 
with the most primitive supcrstmous behefs of the orthodox Russian 
peasant has determined one side of the Soviet’s approach to pbilosophi* 
cal problems The other side has been detcnnmed by factional struggles 
•within Bolshevism itself For the interpretation of Marxist philosophy 
has formed an essential element in these struggles 
Classical Marxist philosophy contains a very iinuted number of 
clearly established fundamentals Oncconcgocs beyond them Marxism 
IS open to very diverse interpretations It u dearly estabhshed that the 
Marxist outlook is objectivistic and detcnmnistic It acknowledges the 
existence of a world independent of the human mmd This world is 
subject to objective laws essentially of the character of the ‘Laws of 
Nature’ which we observe and attempt to apprehend though,at present, 
we know only an inflnitesima] part of these laws But Marxism is opti' 
mistic in the seme that it believes mankind capable of continuing to 
learn more and more of these laws Man must not be afraid of being 
confronted, at any point, ivith an absolute limit of scientific experience 
beyond which no understanding would be possible apart from theo 
logical systems and conjecture And, as Lcrun wrote, beyond the 
recognition of the objectivity of the worid, matenalism ‘does not mean 
anything’ In particular the identification of Marxum with certain 
nineteenth century conceptions of matter is decisively rejected So 
also, as we have seen above, 1$ the primitive materialist's rejection of the 
reality and efficiency of human thoi^ht as a motive force in history 
According to Lenin, philosophical idealum is not mere nonsense as it is 
'from the standpoint of crude, sunple, metaphysical matenalism 
From the standpoint of matenalism, philosophical idealum u a 

OIK Sided, exaggerated development of one of the features, sides, facets of 
knowledge into an absolute, dioorced irom matter, from nature, apothco 
sized’ *'* The human mind and its products {or ideologies as Marxum 
calls them) must be regarded as part of the objective reality, being sub 
jected to the objective laws which detemune the course of the world 
Eolshevum would be the last to deny that these phenomena are a very 
laRtKntsai&tcKcat thcsexial nvrM 
Besides the rccogniUon of the objecUve character of the world, the 
other essen tial element in Marxist philosophy is the concepuon that the 
laws governing it are dialectical, 1 e non static, but dynamic There is, 
“‘The soU •property’ of mauer wubwhoac recofiutionphilojoplual matemlum u 
bound up IS the proptrty of hrmg an ahnctai nati^ of exuUne outside our tn m d 
(Lenm A/aferM/«mandEm/inaeTil>fu»n,m5eIccied Works, Vo! XLp 317) 
i“Ibid. p 67 Enseb la Luduxg Fna^aA already took a very similar attitude to 
Cennan classical ideaUstic philosophy 
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according to Marxism, n^etemalordo:*, either m nature m general or 
in the sp‘cial sector of it which we call human society All things arc in 
continuous evolution This evolution is not a mere growing of elements 
already m existence from the very beginning, but the result of a 
constant struggle between forces opposed to each other ‘The world, the 
all in one, w as not created by any god or any man, but was, is and ever 
will be a living flame, systematically flaring up and systematically 
dying doivn’ This ‘v cry good cxposiUon of the rudiments of dialectical 
matcnalism’, as Lenin has called it, was written nearly 2,500 years ago 
by the Greek philosopher HeraebtuS Marxist historians of philosophy, 
those of Soviet Russia in particular, haic devoted much learning to 
demonstrating that ivhat now is called ‘DialecUcal matcnalism’, far 
from being the invention of some nineteenth century gemos, has been 
the outcome of the long contest of opposing tendencies in IVcstem 
philosophical thought Most failures of pnmitive, mctaphyiical, 
matcnalism are due to its inability to understand evolution, and 
especially the cioluuon of human thought On the other hand, any 
idcahstic explanation of the world, 1 e one that u based upon spintual 
forces bey ond nature, will tend to accept and to w orship these forces as 
eternal and immutable 

The reader, as many people have done before him, will ask why such 
a general outlook as that described has been called ’materialist’ by its 
prophets and, thus, exposed to the worst misunderstandings This is not 
a r^erence to the biased juxtapiosition of matenahsm and moral forces 
which the Philistine in Germany and elsewhere has used so often 
Engels has already poked fun at lum There is no reason, for any un- 
biased observer of present history, to believe that the behef in super- 
natural forces 1$ a necessary condition for the readiness for self sacrifice 
in the cause of the supreme values of mankind Attempts have often 
been made to prove the truth of Chnstiamty by its rpartyrology 
Present-day Communism can stand this test just as well "''v. 

But besides the Philistine’s mistake of considering all people amoral 
who do not believe in his god, there is another common misunderstand 
ing of the term ‘matcnalism’ to which Marxism has been exposed This 
misunderstanding ivas shared by a majonty of the adherents of Marxism 
in Central Europe and by a very considerable section of the Russian 
Bolsheviks themselves Histoncally the term ‘matenahsm’ is associated 
w ith certain runeteenth century conceptions of nature and ‘matter* In 
upvte, <sC all Iaww. Va fcmwg ^ Aanmiixsm wA'a 

hne with twcnticth-century physics,’** this association has not yet been 

••’Hegel u u true, tned to develop dialectical But ,t u highly problematic 

both whether he was successful and whedwr when doing so he remained a true idealist. 
In twentieth<cntury Mancism there u a ccruun neo-Hegelian trend (as represented by 
LuVaezor Max Adler, who declared hini<flf ne<s- Kantian )^ hm byalliureprcsentaines 
evidently absolute standards are developed 'v. 

•••His mam philosophical worlt MatmahsM and Empxnocnliitsm is mainly devoted to 
this task — although even in this case the historical limitations ofa book written m 1909 
sometimes served as an 'argument say u 1936 
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dissolved And this far vanousre^ns First, the average adult educa- 
Uoiust in the U S S R feels naively troubled if called upon to drop some 
pniniuve concepuon of matter (as opposed to God and the Saints) as 
something one can touch and see In consequence, the acceptance of 
Einstein’s theory of relativity as veil as of the modem jwaotiOT theory in 
physics has, in the U S S R., been opposed by pnmttive ‘godless’ adult 
cducaUonists and people rcpT«scnting their vnew on the ‘philosophical 
front’ of the Party The eternal validity of the in-diroensional space, of 
the absolute time and. Holiest of Hobes, of theCopemican Ncv.-fonian 
concepuon of celestial movement, has been defended by such people 
vuh the same fervour as theological dogmas have been defended by 
other, and more outspoken, theologtans The only excuse for the Russian 
‘Marxist’ propagandist is that, in his everyday activities, he has to face 
theologians of the most pnoutivekind against whom G^eo's ‘Epitrit 
muate’ « still a topical argument Certainly tha crude considerauon 
induced Lcmn and his foUowm to stick to a description which, how- 
ever difficult m academic discussions, proved the most radical and out 
spoken term for opposing what they were bound to hold tci,bc super- 
stition, and an ideological stronghold of social rcacnon \ 

But there was still another argument for reuimng the historical, 
nineteenth-century term ‘matenaUsm’ instead of some simple more 
neutral desenpuon like ‘reabsot' In the development of Bolshevism, 
any attack upon the philosophical tenets of materultsm as incompatible 
with modem science^** has been assoaated with an attack against 
basing Socialist tacucs on a scientific analysis of the objective condmons 
of the struggle It was impossible for-such an ardent controveniahst as 
Lenin to resist the temptation to reproach leftist ultra rcvoJuiionanes 
like Bogdanov by comparing ihar laiih in the miracles which the 
revolutionary spirit could realize and laith m those other, more 
primitive miracles which the vdlagepnest disseminated 

Hardly less dangerous a source of dissent amongst the Marxists than 
the misunderstanding of the term ‘materialism’ has proved that of the 
other term, ‘dialectics’ The only explanation of the use of this term is 
that Marx and Engels as pupils of Hegel took over hts own specially 
developed terminology which be called dialectics That terminology 
was suggested by the spint of Hegel’s own philosophical system which 
tried to understand evoluDon as a ‘dialectic* movement of pure though t 
Marx and Engels, to use their own expression, turned the teacher’s 
theory upside down But they retained his tenmnology They even 
defended it when confronted, within their owti part), with elmienti 
that, by rejecting the conceptions of class struggle and by replaang 
“•Ja the penod following the defeat of the 1903 Re^otunoo these attacks, by 
Bogdanov, Lunacharsky, otherf were connected with advocating leftist, ad 
venturous, lacucs — and thu proved for Leom the roam opportunity for dealing with 
philosophical problems In post revolutioBary Russia the struggle for collecnviaation of 
agn^ture provided the mam occasioa tor discussing Marxist phdosophies— in this 
case against leftist tepresentauves of wishful ihiokrog as well as agamst right wing 
opponents of coUecov&auoa who emphasized the oiaicnahst' regard for the oh ecuve 
diroculues 
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dialecucs wth ordinar> mat^alism, ined to turn reTOluUonary 

Socialum into ordimr> ljberalism“'*N. 

From the i>omt of\ieiv of the historical deielopment of Marxism this 
IS a suffiacnt cxplanauon of the role which Hegelian terminology still 
plan’s in Marxian imtings But it is insufficient to demonstrate to per 
plexed people, in the U S S R as well as in this country, iihat this 
terminology docs in fact mean The reader, for his consolation, ma> be 
assured that I shall not try to torture him b> attempting such an 
cxplanauon m a booV tvntten for the general public E\en m full 
consaousness of the terrible nsls I nin when prot'oUng the uTath of 
orthodox exegcucs I should, further, like to assure m> readers that, in 
man> )cars of thorough study, I have found nothing intcrcstmg in 
Marxi t theories that could not be explained vnlhoul the use of 
Hegelian terminology Further, 1 think that the vactorics of the Red 
Army, although, in my opinion, undoubtedly due to csscnUal forces of 
Marxism, are m no way due to some mysuc force of the negation, the 
negation of the negation, and so on Therefore, the time spent by many 
people in Cambndge and Oxford on the commendable study of the 
'mystery ’ of the successes of the Red Army should hav c been devoted to 
the study of the driving forces and the histoncaJ development of the 
Russian Revolution rather than to the study of some myiucal formulas 
understood by v try few of those who use them 

The use of formulas so nebulous that one could use them for ‘proving’ 
the most various theses has certainly furthered misundentandmgs But 
It was not the reason of dissent amongst the Marxists Once there is a 
political mov ement, not to speak of a strong organization, based upon a 
given ideology that forms ns uniung link, and once this movement 
begins to devdop, you will find all the great spiritual struggles of man 
kind fought out within this movement and vnlhin the framework of the 
accepted formulas of its fundamental ideology Marxism, just as any 
other elaborated philosophical system, can serve as such a platform,* * 
just as the Aristotelian Thonust philosophy sen ed the same purpose for 
thirteenth to fourteenth-century Nominalists and Realists One may 
stress the matenalist side of Marxism In general, a person who docs so 
wiU be inclined to emphasize the objectiv e limitations set to the actions 
of a Marxist party For instance, a igig German right w-mg Soaal 
Democrat would regard the introduction of Socialism tis not feasible 
m a defeated country, or a 1928 Russian nght wing Bolshevist would 
deem aq^cultural cilbauivizawno. a. buipekss. a.iA3/:k agtiCis/. tbie over- 
whelming forces of Russian society The reverse of th'v outlook is made 
clear by Stalin’s explanation, in the Huto^ of tht CP^U, that 
MarxLt matenabsm 13 not metaphysical and mechanical, but dialectical 
and ‘contrary to metaphysics, dialectics holds that internal contradic 
tions are inherent in all things ^Ibr they all have their negative and 

"’Thu does not mean that si] apjJicstiDhs sad interpretations of the fimdamental 
ideology are equally ‘nght in the »nac tt^l all equally eo n e sp ond to its onginal 
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positive sides, a past and a something dpng away and something 
dcvdoping, and that the struggle between these opposites, theslniggles 
between the old and the new, between dtat which is dying away and 
that which is being bom, between that which is disappearing and that 
which IS developing consutuies the internal content of the process of 
development. Hence we must not base our orientation on the strata 
of society which are no longer developing, even though they at present 
constitute the predominant force, but on those strata which are 
developing and have a future before them, even though at present they 
do not constitute the predominant force* 

On the other hand an idealist who wants to see his conce^ons of an 
ideal society realized m his own ame, without considcnng the objective 
obstacles, will, being a ‘left wing Communist', tend to overstress the 
dialectical side of Marxism Feeling himself a Marxist he cannot deny 
the importance of the material facts But he can contend that they were 
just turning into then opposite and that the ideas he cherishes were just 
the anti thesis called to r^lace the dying old world As against him, 
StaUn would stress the strength of the materialist clement in Marxism 
‘In order not to find itself m the position of idle dreamers, the party of 
the proletanat must not base its activities on abstract “prmciples of 
human reason”, but on the concrete conditions of the material life of 
society not on the good wishes or‘*greai men’ , but on the real needs 
ofdevelopment ofthe material life of society’ 71115 general statement 
IS illustrated by acid sneen at the ‘ideal plans’ and ‘a])>embracing 
projects’ of the pre'isty Russian lower middle class Radicals But it is 
quite clear to anyone who understands hoiv to read Russian polibcal 
writings that StaUn is sneering at Marxist ‘blue prints', too, M^rx and 
Lenin themselves perhaps hemg among the grea t men not all of whose 
‘good wishes’ must necessarily be realized In spite of this I think Marx 
and Lenin would have readily endorsed a description of both sides of 
dialectical matenahsm like the one quoted above, without HegcUan 
phrases, but with a clear and mtelligiWe appeal to reasonable people’s 
common sense 

I hope, by now, the reader will have understood some of the essential 
aspects of the problem and, more especially, the fact that dialectical 
matenalism is something more than the mysterious algebra of some 
German professors and left wing inicUcetuak To prove anything by 
dialectical matenahsm is impossible, just as it is impossible to prove any 
physical statement by the mere arrangement of the instruments for an 
expenrseni sJshougk ^thed v JX* ^ood methods of 

approach are an essential condition for scientific success The facts, m- 
cluding cspeaally the development of the Russian RcvoIuUon. have 
proved dialectical matenahsm to be a most fruitful approach to social 
science as well as to its practical application, polmcs On the other hand, 
the downfall of fascism m our day has refoted attempts to interpret 
•’‘Loc ic^io 
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poliucs apart from class, attempts that sicre fashionable for some tune 
and arc stdl the fashionable form of pohucal science m the U Sj\ But 
the quesuon anses sshy a method UTOloubtcdl> successful m a certain 
field IS apphed to quite other fields of knotsledgc. l\Ti> do the Russian 
Communists, instead of simply sUUng that the> regard dialccUcal 
matenahsm as the soundest foundation of their pohtics, m the sense that 
nmeteenth-ccntuiy British Liberals based their pohucs on Benthamism, 
make ofdialccucal matenahsm a general philosoph> to be spread by all 
the propagandist instruments of the state? l\ould the most successful 
physicist senously attempt to use the arrangemen^f his physical ex 
penments for answering social questions^ 

Part of the answer to our problem is that the scientist \cry often 
attempts such a generaluation in a subtle way —and not always without 
success DaTssmism, one of the greatest achicscments of biological 
science, was — on its methodological side — the result of an appheauon of 
hfalthusiamsm, an econoimc hypothesis, to biological facts On the other 
hand, m many cases, a biological (or physical) theory has served, since 
the days of Appius Menna, to justify the esasung order of society as the 
only 'natural one', or to produce far reaching pohtical consequences, as 
doe German and other raailism Men like to draw broad inference 
for their general outlook from scientific achievements, and these 
inference, in many case, are full of actual social consequence Not 
only in the USSR, but also m most \S otem countne Emstun’s 
theory of Relauvnty, in consequence of a cunous misunderstanding by 
its populanzcrs and in strict opposiuon to its physical meaning^** has 
sen ed as a ‘foundauon’ for a general ‘relatmst’ approach to philosophi- 
cal problems So one can hardly reproach the Russian Communists for 
having been displeased w hen a physical discov cry vv-as used by the pub- 
lic of the NEP period to demonstrate that all so-called truths, mcludmg 
those of Marxism, had a very relative meaning In the last few pre-war 
years the most recent physical achievements, especially the q-uarbrn 
theory, have been used to ‘prove’ alleged metaphysical truths such as 
that there is no objective determination of the movements of the funda- 
mental elements of the world, that there is some kind of ‘freedom of the 
wave’, that the world has a beginning and a end, together with the 
theological implications accessible to scientific methods, etc It is true, 
all these sorts of inferences from saentific theories go far beyond the 
sphere of science But, in many cases, the scientific explorers themselves 
■sn. tiut yJri'is:r>‘c;fJrnt3i pupc?iaroers oT sutfh resuYis So one fan under- 
stand — although not justify — how the Russians, in the heat of contro- 
versy, drew non-sociologic^ inferences from a theory the real achieve- 
ments of which he in the soaological field *** Only in recent tunes the 
Theory of Relativity spnags fmm a tdanvist approach to tht by 

which physical processes are to be measured 10 a search for fonnulatioas of the phj'sicai 
laws that yould be vahd mdcpeadoijyoraiiy concreie approach of the observer, i c. 
that would be vabd under alt possiblecmditicau 
‘’‘For the philosophical discussions u the U R. on ph>ii(Sl ptoblems see the 
preent authors arude m furr Soeial/TrJcttwg (New ^orkl-Pans), NoL 

1939, iVo 1/2 (in German) 
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misuse of dialectical materialism as a test on the orthodoxy of physical 
theories has come to an end *** It may be hoped that the people 
responsible for these kind of debates hate meanwhile realized that the 
tune spent on them could much better be applied to atomic research 
The above mentioned example of Darwinism shows that the fruits 
of generalizations, or rather 'fashions of thinking* have not aIwa>-8 
proved worthless, even if, as in the case of Malthusianism, the onginal 
starting point of the generalization can hardly be defended any longer 
The sympathy which some world famous physiasts (such as Langevm) 
show for dialectical materialism goes far beyond what « likely to arise 
from the mere left wing pobtical sympathy of an intellectual The 
generalization of this meth^, although hardly demonstrable m a purely 
scientific way, seems able to produce valuable suggestions though, of 
course, they are no more than sugg^tions Some people m the USSR, 
insisted that certain physical theories must be wrong because they con- 
tradicted the principles of dialectical matenalum’ These people have 
been reproached by more cnucal minds m the U S 5 R smcc such an 

approach proves not oniy an essential ausundcrstanfiing ofpirysics.but 
also an idealist approach to philosophy, m the tense (hat man u sup- 
posed to give his laws to nature, inst^ of vice vena If was Leiun him- 
self who found m such an appnjach the chatactenstics of Kantian 
idealism "N, 

Rightly Of wrongly, the tendency to generalize exist5> m any country 
and within any general outlook The Western physicist who makes 
generaluations of this kind may, if sufficiently self criucal (as he not 
always is) clearly distinguish between those statements be makes fua 
physicist, and those hemakesguaChrutianor Communist Thedifficulcy 
wito the Russian Communist fighting ‘on the philosophical front’ is 
that he can hardly distinguish between those statementr he makes fua 
soaologist — including statements on the sociological consequences 
likely to arise from philosophical theoncs — and those he makes fua Com- 
munist, as an adherent of a certain pobtical faith For he is convinced 
that this faith in its totality is based on certain sociological acbicveiuents 
though he will not be quite certain which of these achievements are due 
to the bfarmst theory and ivbich to its not always orthodox application 
by the Soviet state Worst of all, he cannot even make a clear distinction 
between what he believes lo be the nght mterpretauon of a certain 
pobtical faith m its application to non pohacal matters, and what may 
be relevant or irrelevant for the state based upon such a faith 
True, the Soviet state is very careful m applying its powers in such 
fields. There have been cases where, evidently, a ‘biological’ theory 
mainly served as a hardly concealed instrument for encouraging, quite 
apart from science, fascist racud theona Apart from such political cases 
hardly any learnt opponent of what was believed to be dialccucal 

i’*Cf A. Vavilovi article on the twenbnliaaiuversary of dcstb u fW 

Snamttwn ifamma 194^, No a 

'’•Seeloc at,ZnUc>inft/urrSoad/ersduaig,igj 9 ,P 20a 
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loatenaLsm m the fidd of science met an> harder fate than being 
‘reduced to a research professorship, excluded from the duties of general 
teaching or uiuversit) administration but snth full opportunit) for 
scientifrc worL But hoM-c\Tr moderate the practice, the fact of 
state interest in such things is tamted Mth all the dangers of totalitarian 
ism Isobod) hasthenghttortproachthcRussianswthsuchthmgsifhe 
recognizes as a full democracy a counti> where the Dajton (Kentuetj) 
trial iN'as possible, and where m a majont) of the States, includmg that 
ofNew’^orV, teachers’ oaths are demanded that clearly go far besond 
the lumts o^ anc lo>’a]t) The mutual relations bervvoen the public 
interest m education and that m the freedom of scientific thougluforma 
problcmfordemocracymgcncral,notonlj fortheU-S^ El- 

But ccrtamlj, totalitananism, whatever its degree, is a danger in 
Itself It IS a danger not onlj from the point of of hberal theones 
which the Russians ma^ rqect but from that of the very foundations on 
which they are building — the full development of all intellectual forco 
of the nation At a certain stage m historical development no pnee mat 
be too high that must be paid — pronded it rrusl be paid — for abolishing 
the enormous waste of nauonal possibiliues mhercot m a class^iivided 
capitalist souety At a certaLin stage a strong and therefore one*sided 
faith, uniting and mspinng the most acQve fortes of a nation may prove 
the euential condition for national survival Marxism has do reason to 
be ashamed of the way it stood the supreme test that any ideology which 
aspires to shaping human history hiu to stand, on the Russian battle- 
fidds and in the European torture-chaabers. Tbc strength of Mancism, 
and especially of Russun Bolshevism is its laiih in human progress 
which other people have lost. But there arc no theoretical limits to 
bun^ progress Least of all could Marxism, without bccoimrrg incon 
sistent, effectively claim on behalf of any of its concrete tenets the nght 
to oppose further progress 
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such realit), ho^\e\'er It maj lag behmE the ongmal hopes, has pnn*ed 
an important step fonsaid m the evolution of mankin d Few doubt to- 
day that the huge sacrifices of the Knglish Civd ar, of the French, and 
Russian Revolutions, vs ere fully justified m the sense that a sacrifice of 
human life can be justified at alL There are not man) external vs'an 
about which the same statement could be made. 

The more evident the adaptation of the onginal Marxist ideology to 
Russian conditions has be^me, the more disputed u the question 
whether what has grown m the U S S R. is, however adapted and 
modified, Marxist Socialism at all The internal stabiht) of Stalinist 
Russia and the hvang strength of her ideology can hardly be demed 
after she has withstood the hardest test, more successfully than any other 
contemporary sjstem But there are stiU people who behevc that what 
has stood this test is simply everlasting Russia’, with a strange ideology 
at last successfully digested and o\ creome The facts hardly justify such 
an mterprctation the difference between the achievement of the 
revolutionary and c\ en the best ones of the pre revolutionary regime is 
even greater than in the corresponding seventeenth-century English and 
eightecnth-ccntujy French histon^ records Undoubtedly, the 
Russians fought heroically in 1812 But n must not be forgotten that 
they won no batde Kumsov, very reasonably, avoided that decisive 
battle before the gates of hfoscow which Stahn risked and won in 
December 1^1 Nearer to 1917 the Tsanst Russian military and 
pohtical achiev ements w-ere v*ery poor even against such relauv*ely weak 
opponents as the Turks or Japanese. During the first IVorld \Nar, Russia 
was opposed by about a thud of that tmhtary strength she had to lacs 
m the l^t vv-ar— and broke down. The significant fact is not merely that 
the Soviet regime has built an industry and a mechanized agriculture, 
and achieved educational standards to which no alternative regime 
could hav e aspired, but that, m spite of the enormous sacrifices necessary 
for such achievements the Soviet has succeeded m creating a stronger 
spiritual umty m the Russian and all the other Soviet peoples than had 
been possible at any previous tune. This does not look like the achieve- 
ment of a regime whose tnam ment, accordmg to the judgement of 
those fhendly cntics w ould be that it had rcrumed to the best .ichievc- 
ments of its predecessors Nor does it suppiort the view that nationalized 
economics arc a mere technique the apphcatioaorwhich does not prove 
the Socialist character of a society Of course, it also does not prov e the 
presence of those ideological characteristics that are regarded by many 
\\ estern cntics as essentials ofSociahsm 
It is comparauvely easy to enuoze these A 

posiuve descnption of the real relations between the shajjc that the 
Russian rcvolunonaryidcology has taken now, an rj its onginal Marxist 
startmg-pomt is much more difficult. Here a division between v'anous 
spheres of the development seems advisable, for it is hardly possible to 
formulate oaiLanswer that would fit all the problems we have discussed 
in the present book. 
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Some of the divergences suppo^ by most observers, to exist be- 
tween Stalinist and original Marxist ideology are basrf upon mis- 
undentandings of the Marxist theory current m the Western labour 
movement, espeaally m Gcnnany Mechanical and fatalist interpreta 
tions of that theory have contributed much to the defeat of the labour 
movement m Germany and elsewhere Other identifications of Marxism 
with left-wing intellectual currents say, m cultural problems, have 
contributed to the isolation of non Russian Marxism from the broad 
strata of the people In most of these fields a really strong case can be 
made for the Stalinist claim to have removed mere distortions, or mis- 
understandings by the epigones of original Marxism 
One of the most discussed aspecu of Marxism is its attitude^nwards 
the active rble played by ideologies and by individuals, as motive 
factors m history Here a case can be made for a differcntialton between 
Bolshevism and Marxism as expressed since the sixucs of the last cen 
tury, but not between Bolshevism as represented in ipoam Lenin’s work 
JVAcii To Do J^QW and Bolshevism, say, as interpreted in the History of the 
CPS (I (B) published in 1938 Western Marxists like Rosa Luxemburg, 
even if they agreed with Lcnm in the general revolutionary outlook, 
enticized hun, after the publication of the former work Lenin had 
certainly replaced the traditional Western conception of Socialism as 
a glorified trade unionut movement by his conception of an organiza 
pon of ‘professional revolutionanes’, le of the traditional type of the 
revolutionary Russian intelligentsia merely nnnecleii with the trade 
unionist movement A case can be made, and has been made,*” on this 
basis to prove that Bolshevum — including the ongina] position of 
Mam and Engels themselves at the eve of the German 1 646 revolution 
—was rather the expression of the needs of countries which developed 
late, demanding 3 combinauon of democratic and Socialist revolution, 
than a fittmg ideology for the labour movement of the highly developed 
Western countnes such as Marx and Engels intended to shape In view 
of the phenomenon offasasm it is quesuorable whether an interpretation 
of Marxism m Rosenberg's sense would necessarily exclude lU impor- 
tance for the Western countnes Undoubtedly Marx and Engeb would 
have rejected decisively any interpretation of their theory as best fitted 
for countnes like Russia, China, India, Spam— maybe also Japan and 
Germany But it is most doubtful for any student ofpresent international 
developments whether such an interpretation would allow, to Marxism, 
a smaller sphere of historical influence than the original conceptions of 
its founders who thought that Socialism was, for the next few QMtuncs, 
essentially a problem for \V'estcm Europe and the U S A >, 

But in whatever sense the question of the Marxi t orthodoxy of 
Bobhevism is answered, the comparison between the Russian and the 
German results IS convincing for any student of facts, and not of dogma 
A Marxism interpreted in a sense whidi excludes Bobhevism could m 
our day, hardly be judged otherwise than as an oBipniig of ninctcenth- 
**’ByA Rosenberg laAKstmytfBoitimsm London, 1930 
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centur> Liberabsm, \\ hich shared mthe latter’s collapse \nthout basing 
shared in its victories In 1 920^** one of the cleverest and most scholarl) 
representaUves of \Vestcm Marxism, Otto Bauer, contended that vvhile 
classical Marxism, m opposing the anarchj of capitalist production, 
had main]) stressed the necessit) of planning, now, m opposiUon to 
militarist bureaucratic rule dunng the first World War, the working 
classes had to stress the need for freedom and free miuauvc, m the sense 
of guild Soaalism It is merely neccssar) to repeat such statements, 
some 20 )-cars after, to see how hopclcssl) vvrong the \\ estemizmg in 
terprctation (and, m this case, cnticism) of Marxism went, in the hght 
of the actual coune of historj 

There are cerlainl) real differences between present-day Russian 
ind classical Marxist ideology These concern, for example, the ‘wither- 
ing away ofthestate’, and the reuiterptetationofthe future Communist 
society ^\lth all their imphcauons these theoretical changes imp!) 
dropping those ultimatcl) anarchic conceptions of mnctecnth-century 
Liberalism which Marxism, though its strongest opponent, shared 
Probably future histonans will interpret this fact as the dropping of the 
Utopian elements in Marxism— Utopian m the sense that the) did not 
correspond to the tasks which Marxism, in its tunc, had to solve To sa) 
that many ideas uttered by the levtUcrt were Utopian means simply 
that these ideas correspond^ to the possibilities rather of the nineteenth 
than of seventeenth<entury England It does not mean at all that the 
levellers were ‘wrong’ in an absolute sense But Marxism measures the 
historical eSaency of ideologies by them ability to influence ettiu! 
history So it must accept the criticism of the Russian rcahty indepen- 
dent of the possibility tiut ui 200 years time some Marxist statements 
which are now superseded may be honoured as the greatest of 
propheaes *S 

Other corrections ofonginal Marxist ideolo^in the USSR of to- 
day and probably the most impiortant ones, arc simply reflections of the 
transiUon of the political programme of an opposition group to its 
realization To state that Soviet law needs different interpretation from 
the one which Marxism gave for that ofa capitalist society, or that the 
relations between state and economics can no longer be described by 
the classical Marxist formulas, means simply m other words that the 
latter have fulfilled their task in helping to bung about a new type of 
society Such a new type of society is, from the Marxist point of view, 
’oound to fo'Bow its own new type oriaws.To say that the Soviet state 
emphasizes the social advantage oftbe stability of matrimonial relation 
ships, or of the teacher s authority m education, u another vsoy of saying 
that this state has succeeded in abolishing the former functions of 
marriage, especially m the eastern parts of the country, as a kind of 
female slavery, and in educating a new generation of teachers truly 
devoted toils tasks in the new society No political programme or theory 
ought to be discredited for bcir^ dropped for such reasons "V,,. 

BoIsSttvrn anJ SocuJ Dtmotra^ {GcnniB), publubcd o Vifsina. 
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A third main group of modificatibTS setms to be due to the actual 
conditions of the Russian escpenment Some show a distinctly local, 
Russian, flavour the prcimums, for example, paid from the seventh 
child onwards^’* can hardly be understood except as a consequence of 
the concrete effects ofcollectivizauon on the Russian village community 
Much more important features, say the original attitude towards 
religion, and probably even some implications of the one-party system 
are best understood in relation to the qiccific needs of the Russian 
Revolution Attempts to generalize such features, whether m the 
affirmative or in the negative sense, are bound to result m completely 
wrong conclusions 

This holds especially true of some measures which the Russians, 
having avoided them for so years, have applied since 1538 under the 
immediate threat of Nazi aggression On a8 December, 1938,16 as an 
immediate reaction to Munich, the liberty of labour to move from one 
state enterprise to another was closely restricted by mahing the amount 
of social insurance m case of illness, etc , and the claim for factory built 
dwelling places dependent on the length of cmplo>'ment in a given 
enterprise OnsSJune, as an immediate reaction to the lall of 

France and to the fact that the Soviet now had to face an eventual one- 
front German attach, that freedom of movement was entirely abolished 
Shortly after, educational reforms were enacted which restricted free 
access to the universities ui the interest of strengthening the supply of 
skilled labour, if necessary by compulsory enlistment Impossible as it 

seems to bnng all these facts to accort with the spint of the 1936 
Constitution, great injustice seems to be done 10 this Constitution, as 
well as to the historical imporunce of the USSR in general, by 
interpreting measures of this land m any other «ay than as emergency 
measures modifying the original outlook of Soviet society, but neces- 
sitated by an extremely dangerous threat from outside 

More harm has probably been done to the U S S R by those of its 
fnends who attempted to describe i« present sUtc as a realization of all 
concovable human ideals than could be done by anu-Sovict propagan 
dists if the latter had been left to iheir own ingenuity instead of bcuig 
supplied with cheap comparisons between ideal and reality Few of 
those who now have the opportumty to meet the Red Amy in Central 
Europe, after a large part of its onguial cadres were destroyed and 
replaced by freshly educated peasants from the Volga, the Kuban and 
perhaps from Central Asia who have gone through the ordeal of a long 
war, regard what they see as an essay m quick emancipation of back- 
ward papukuons Iftheydid, thcywouldgcta miciropressionofwhat 
has been achieved under most difficult condiUons They could not deny 
the capacity for world transformation of die theory that has achieved 
such resulu uhelhcr they like or dislike the immediate outcome of that 
special appheauon But most peoples mcLned to draw compansoni 
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iTnol vn Ja Kmc adcal of ^^•^at Rxjsia^uclit to be, dim at leas* ■w'lb tb- 
techojcal and cultural lev'd achi-rcd lo tbe most adimaced \\ eslmj 
countries preserved after a svar ibal has des'ourcd a large part cS thes 
national income but only a small Cractron of lieir rr . an htxid. I doubt 
vvbrtbcr es'em the domestic anibantr cf Soviet p'tJpaT'anda has b*m 
increased In the op p or tm ut} nou offered to ra 3 bons Sonet ctmens 
to male tiemsdves familiar aoth the orteraal condinocs under avbidi 
^\ estem peoples, including thear wtsrking classes, Int. It is ccmpletdr 
true that in a comfortable Bat and amonqst nicdr dressed p-ople iher- 
maj be hopelessness and despair; the compansoa firquenth dratra by 
Western Soaal Democrats b^mren the standard of life of an unea 
plojcd \N estem trade muonisi and that of the average s\'Qrl.cr in on* of 
the more ct'crciOM'drd of the Russian ones does not prove arrrthmg on 
the issues of real importance — the indindual happiness of the enrea 
and his chance to a^ieve in du* course a hii^her standard of material 
wTlfare. But it prerves quite a lot against the asTrage Commxuust 
propamnda insade and outside the Inside the USSJL, 

paiucularh amon^ the Red soldien >\ho non haiT s*en ih* est, t 2 i“ 
reacuon ina> hit verj near the marL The rtalcapoa of a th^ropartiCQ 
betwxea tnatmal standards and moral mength oav simpK vvort as an 
additional argument in CtiTun- of nanonal self-eonsoousness. Oatsid* 
the U,S SR., the most Ukely outcome of the ia*ettng of th* two 
atoliranons sniU b* the feeling that ‘this is not the Son^tsm s« have 
dreamedoT ^T^riggd, tt t\<M_ r>T T^Tri«i •> twMhtV 

m themselves, and it is $uper£aal to suppose that this ttsrmhty is 
reduced bj tranrfemng one s hopes to a ■stranre country ■vath differeait 
condinons, different needs — mat be, also different hops. But senons 
intcmanonahnn is trot an integration cf dreams, it is the lealziatma cf 
certain common forces -M-orlking under s'crj different condinons towards 
some aims the realization of s^hich, bm^TS'er different, Ina^ allow for a 
higher degree of integranon of human aiihzanon thin before. Inter- 
national Socialism is no geaera hzanoa of some pattern, nesther 
Russian nor the Anglo-Saxon. It is an attempt at s^pmg the soaetv to 
come in evny country by the of integrations in "vihirfi all 
valuable elements of all the nation^ avBizanons may^laj their part, 
hou'cvcT different the results may be. 

In discussing the specific national features of present So^tt idecJogv 
•we have, in fact, already ans\s- a e d the question Mhether and hm» far it 
may be able to spread, in its concrete fn rm^. ssi The spcciBc Sonet 
system, as distinct frean Sooahsm in general, csxn less be ‘exported 
than Bnnsh Parliamentarism ca* the liberal conceptions of 1776 and 
lySp. For the latter were based cm some abstract conceptions that could 
he applied to any soaal system Ibnsalli complying >«th them, whilst 
^ ®re di«cus^g tic tnatio' not fiiiui ihc peuat cf new ci tbose y eopJe wio 
I'c-yu'ii any mocnalisitinQ of tic cu-enna] of prcducxioQ as nor 

even from tie pcant of new wbetitT somr Moportiai draents of lie OaaiTajiast 
ideology are lii.eJj to enter tie futmrs synthesis sa ell countnex, as such a cos^'cittt 
noQ-Socishst enne as Prof Carr believe* (Qi«£aonj rf F«er p. ^tel^ 
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the concrete analysis of the given^jtem forms an essential in Marxist, 
and especially Bolshevist theory F«- xoo years Hungarian landlords, 
merely because they have successfully prttcrved the social and pohticai 
conditions of thcBntish eightecntb*centuryohgarchy, have been appeal- 
mgwith some success to the sympathies of modem British parliamentary 
democracy, stnctly opposed as the latter would be to any panegyrist of 
eighteenth century Bntuh parhamentansm In the same country there 
was, in 1919, a short lived ^vict regime But, as anyone informed about 
the real conditions knows, the Hungarian Soviet, had it not been over- 
thrown within some 100 days by the counter-revolution, would have 
incurred the sharpest criticism by its Russian 'model for having failed 
to adopt the two essential conditions ofBolsbevut success in Russia the 
transfer of the big estates to the peasants and the liberation of the op- 
pressed nationalities The ivide adaptability of Marxist tacticstodivcrsc 
national conditions may allow of political success for Communism m 
various countries as it did temporarily in Spam or China But it is 
difficult to sec how even such successes could result in an expansion of 
the Soviet system itself much beyond its preseni boundaries, plus, may- 
be, some adjacent icmtones whose nauona! and historical conditions 
might further such expansion The SJl itself might feel the 
speetlic national character of m great expenment endangered if it had 
to mclude partners whose cultural traditions were of a similar weight to 
the Russian, be the level of the mdustnal development of these prospec- 
tive partners much lower (as in the case of China) or higher (as m the 
case ofa Communist Oermany) chan in Represent U S S R 

The only situation m wbch the Soviet system as an outcome of a 
Communist monopoly of power could be realized in very different 
countries would be if a policy of anti revolutionary intervention should 
be undertaken by the Anglo Saxon Povwrrs, or by other states cowjperat- 
ing with them In such a situation where the mere need for self- 
preservation of new revolutionary states, and for the international 
secunly of the U S S R herself, would dictate Socialist policy, the 
development of each national unit— including the U S S R,— <oiild 
only be given secondary consideration But it would be wrong in such a 
case to insist that the expansion was due to an expansionist policy in the 
Sonet system Of coune, U may be claimed that the continued existence 
ofa Socialist system side by side with capitalist countnes is incompatible 
with the existence and development of the latter From such a point of 
View It may be regarded as a task of an eventual federaUon of the 
Western Powers to create homogeneity all oser the world, if necessary 
by intervesvtwm «« Shnuldsnch a pohcY prevail, intervention, and may- 
be also homogeneity aU over the world, ivould come in due course— the 
quesucai is only what kind of homogeneity "niose who use ar^imenu o f 
the above kind do not seem convinced social and pouucal 

“»Sec Keeton-SchJesmger, Susna and her Watmt London, igja 

“‘See the article of Qyde Eagletoa vsThttfea ComrmweidA Quarter}}, Sepieraher 
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s)-steni thej stand for can successTuUf stand peaceful compeotioa with 
another for lonj The So%nct belic\Ts its own s>-stein can. Othcrvnse all 
the de\dopments discussed in tfic fifth chapter of this book would be 
quite inexplicable 

And so to the final question ansuig from our study* which of the 
concretedct'clopmentsofSot'iet ideology arc liielj to be of a permanent 
character, and which seem merely ephemeral? This question has been 
at least partlj answered ahead) Essential features of Stalinist Russia 
can be brought withm the framework of orthodox Marxism this seems 
to suggest an mteipretation of the latter as more than a transitional 
stage, to be shed bit bj bit — although there is no reason to suppose that 
th“re will be no fuilher shedding of parts of the classic^ theory 
Certainly m many cases where the Russian Communists behesT they 
have dropped some conception such as the ‘withering away of the state’ 
roerel) temporanl), it may prove that m fact the emergence of such 
tbeones at a certain stage of the rev’oludonaiy development rather than 
their disappearance tvas a passing phenomenon In other cases, where 
the modifications of original Bolshevist theory and practice were due 
to national danger, there is no reason to expect that sacrifices made 
merely in order to meet such threats are of a more than tcmpoiary 
character But all modifications of the ongioal Maxttsst theories due to 
the t)pica! national characteristics of the Soviet peoples may be con 
sidered as definitive they determine the form m w ^ch the expenenoe of 
the ret olutionary period has been able to become a constituent element 
of the national ouUooL 

1 knoiv that orthodox Mamst theory, and more especiall) Bolshevist 
theory, regards the national character itself as a highl) transitory thing, 
and conaders the freedom of devdopment grantoi to the various 
nauonal cultures within the USSR as a means to their more rapid 
and paml«5 amalgamation.”* But c\cn if this should proi'c to be true 
the neiv, amalgamated, naUonahty would still be fonned b> such cx 
pencnces that the united peoples, as disunct fiom others, would haic 
shared, and this iiould hold true e\*cn if other nations should at a later 
stage turn Socialist by ivay of other exptnenccs Nationalism for itselfi 
wbatever the breadth of the commumt) ftaiTning national allegiance, is 
boxmd to be strengthened by a great social transition achiev'cd through 
jomt efforts, at a certain time, m a particular part of the world Thus, 
the formation of a new Soviet nationabt) is b^und to result from the 
developments we has e studied Itis hardly necessary to emphasize that 
nabonalism need not necessarily imply certam aggressii'e forms often 
associated with it today peaceful competition may , in a changed society, 
pro% e as good a way of stif assertion as penodical bloody wars. 

Nationalism, as a means of handing on historical cxpencnca to other 
generations, may under \*arying conditions, have different implications. 
Among members of other nationalities, having their social and political 

i’*For the same point of v-iw as expressed^ non Mamsts, »« ^afaoaJiJn, pub- 
lished by the Ro)-!U Institute for Internationa] Af&as, 1 939 
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positions and their creeds, etc » at vahance, there is strong disagreement 
as to tchat exactly consbtutes the ‘oationa] character’ excqjt that ic u 
something to be emphasized and chenshed if necessary to be defended 
In consequence, the French (and also die pre-igt 7 Russians) ofvanous 
political creeds disagree as to what is true nationaEsm, and what is 
treason. So do Hitlerite and democratic Gcnsans. The most characteris- 
tic element in Soviet nationalisra is that its meaning is identical for any 
member of the given natnm — idthoi^h amemg patriotic Soviet people 
there are marked differences for example m their cultural or religious 
outlook But they know what they, fits Soviet nationals have in com 
mon The forgmg bf this truly national unity through the achievements 
of theRcvolutJon 13 an essential feature, and a primary source of strength 
of present-day Russia. It is the real strct^;th of Soviet ideology and an 
acknowledged aim of its devdopment v 

So the USSR will contribute its part m shapi^ human history N o 
one can say today whether it will remain the only form in which Marx 
ism, as a political system will exercise its influence on future develop- 
ments Even if It should remain so this influence wdl range among the 
most successful that political ideologies have exercised at any time But 
even assuming some ether succes^u) attempts at realizing Marxist 
principles, it is quite clear that none of these realizations would fully 
cover the original ideological conceptions The latter would recede into 
the background, whither pnnutive Chnsoanity, b ehin d its vsnous 
denominational realizabons, has also receded Should Marnsm prove a 
highly successful ideology the tune may come when reformers of the ia» 
complete realizabons will attempt a return tq^^ original punty 

according to their own conceptions of It 
Maybe among its contnbuoons to human progress Marxism will 
provide some help m bnngms about thesooal condibons necessary for 
that federabon of mankind which all progressive men and women, in all 
camps, strive for as the only alternative to penodical butcheries And 
even in that case, even if U is highly sucecssfol m making latcmaoonal 
ism a hvuig reality, it wiU not abolish the importance of naboaahty as a 
great driving farce of mankind is one of the most important lessons 

to be drawn from the Russian expe^ence 
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